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tlie followUij< Easaya originally appeared in the 
r in 186S and 1369, and one or two at an earlier 
period in otlier medical periodicals. Throughout the whole Uie 
author has endeavoured, as he did in a preceding set of papers on 
the Preservation of Health, to write in such a manuer that aiiy 
reader would be able to understand him. Wheoevor lie has 
had to choose between a technical and a common word ho haa 
selected the latter, and if any exceptions can be found to this 
they have arisen from madvertenca Such accidents frequently 
happen, even when an author has abundance of leisure ; they are 
much more likely to do so when he is almost overwhelmed with 
literary and other work. The following essays, like those on 
the Preservation of Health, were mostly written at intervals 
during the composition of a very laborious book, entitled "An- 
cient Faith embodied in Ancient Names," which contains about 
two thousand octavo pages ; consequently, I may fairly crave 
some indulgence from the reader. In many cases I have been 
obliged to use a technical word from the want of another ex- 
pressing the same meaning. 

For this endeavour to make essays upon medical subjects 



fc" popular," or for writing them in language understood by the 
K^eople, I have been taken to task by some reviewers. These 
liave laid it down as a medical canon that any physician who 
entertains notions and adopts practices different from those 
generally believed in and pursued by others in the same profes- 
sion, is not acting faiily and honourably to his medical neigh- 
bours if he clothes his opinions in the vulgar tongue or uses plain 
English. If we are to regard all doctors as members of a trade 
union, whether they choose to enrol tlieniselvea as such or not, 
we can understand the force of the objection ; but if we desire 
to place medicine amongst the arts and sciences, we must not 
allow ourselves to speak a jargon which the multitude cannot 
comprehend. In this matter, the earnest physician, like the 
divine, feels disposed to quote as apposite the words, " Every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light 
lest his deeds should he reproved (or discovered) ; but he that 
doeth truth cometh to the light that his deeds may be made 
manifest " {John iii 20, 21), 

We hold that it is quite as unpardonable for doctors in medi- 
cine to keep their clients systematically in ignorance, as for 
a doctor in divinity to minister in an unknown tongue, and to 
oppose investigation by another man. At the present day there 
is a strong contest between two parties, one of which wishes to 
keep the people ignorant that it may be better ruled by the 
knowing ones, whilst the other demands for everybody full 
education, so that each pretension may be fairly tested. With 
tlie first party we have no sympathy — on the other hand, we feel 
great pleasure in opposing it. We gladly do everything to sup- 
port the second. 

"When we are reproached for making the public a judge be- 
tween rival creeds whether in divinity or medicine, our rejoinder 
is that it is tlie educated public, or the ignorant vulgar, that is 
invariably appealed to. What, let us ask, is the reason why 



" the EefonnatioQ" was aaccessful in Gennany and 'Ea^uti, jret 
was the reverse in Italy and in Spain ! Snidy becsose in tbe 
former eases tlie disputants refened tbe vatteo in qnestion to a 
coDipfttativelj thongbtfal popolatioii, vbilat in the other the 
cause was decided by bnite foite nod ignonnce. Speak as we 
will, write as we will, scold as ve will, it is the public vhich 
decides what doctors it will patronize. The people, by their 
verdict, can raise or depress any sort of ' pathy ' which comes 
before them, and the verdict will be the more Taluable aocoxding 
to the knowledge ofthe jnrors. To my fancy, a physician who 
dare not appeal to the public does not really know his profes- 
sion, or is ashamed of his practice. Let me, for a moment, ask 
the question, "could tbe old ideas of hysteria, and which are yet 
current amongst certain coteries, ever have stood their ground 
for a year, if doctors had iu plain English declared their belief 
that cveiy young and pretty womou who complains of certain 
pains must be disbelieved ?" Clearly not. So monstrous a pro- 
position would have been scouted at once. Yet when this very 
assertion was put into technical language, it wasl>elieved in aud 
actt^ upon for centuries ! 

But we may envisage the question in another light M'e 
cannot deny the right of any of our patieuts to ask why we en- 
tertain a given opinion, or adopt a certain plan of treatment- 
Nny, though commonly a consultation between doctors is private, 
n relative of the invalid may insist on being presi-nt. Woe, then, 
to the physician whose medical mind has not beeu cultivated. 
Twice in my career have I had to undergo such au ordeal. A 
father called a consultation lespectiug a son's heidtli ; different 
men having given opposite opinions were requested to meet and 
discuss tlie matter before him ; each had to state the grounds 
which he had for his opinion, and the parent decided to wliich 
of the lot liis confidence should be given. 

Li-t me invite the reader to consider liow much good would be 
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done to medicine, if a perfectly impartial lawyer should be called 
upon to decide -which had the greater claim to rationality- 
homoeopathy or sllopathy ; ot whether either had a valid clnini 
at all. Let him then consider how valuable would be the aid 
to true religion, if any one accustomed to sift evidence rigidly 
was to sit as judge amongst a set of opposing divines brought 
from every nation under heaven, all talking intelligibly, both as 
regards their doctrines and practice. It is the systematic avoid- 
ance of appeals similar to those which we here sketch, that 
has made both physic and divinity so muddled ; the professors 
of both hate the light. They do, indeed, appear to appeal to the 
public, yet tijey appeal to the passions of the vulgar rather than 
to thejudgraent of the thoughtful, and talk in a manner which is 
conventional, rather thanouewhich ia thoroughly comprehensible. 
For example, what possible value can we set upon the verdict of 
an audience respecting the truth of iLD.'s theory of " inflamma- 
tion," and of U.D.'s ideas of " baptismal regeneration," when 
there is not a single man present, including the opposing 
theorists, who really know what the words "inflammation," 
and " baptismal regeneration " mean ? Force, however, each 
party to make themselves intelligible from the beginning to the 
end of their arguments, and then the verdict of their aiidience 
would be worth having. 

Entertaining these feeUngs, and being as ardent a foe to all 
shams as Thomas Carlyle desires all men to be, I do not 
hesitate to say that I court the verdict of the public. And 
this I can not do unless mj' appeal is intelligible ; if it be not 
80, 1 would fain hope that it is not so much my fault as my mis- 
fortune in having to write on a subject, which, like that of archi- 
tecture and others, abounds in words purely teclmicaL 
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ON THE EESTORAnON OF HEALTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



rUELIMINAKY. 

Amoxost tlie different nmarks wliicli the doctor liears in tlie 
course of his career, ]»erha])3 not one is more striking than the 
phiintivc wail " What is wealtli without health !" Such an one 
was made to a friend of mine. Tlie speaker was fabulously 
rich, Ms dwelliiij; was situated in the midijt of lovely scenery, it 
was surrounded by woods whose variegated foliage transcended 
ill heauty all the pictures that were ever drawn from thom, and 
by gardens where lovely flowers charmed the eyes and regaled 
the senses of all beholders. It would have been difficult to 
name a purchaseahle luxury whicli their owner had not, or 
could not buy, yet at the root of this tree of stately growth 
there was a constant canker, in the form of indigestion. The 
owner of the wealth which we have described, had, when young, 
married for increase of riches, rather than for enjoyment, and he 
not only was a sufferer himself, but ho was surrounded and suc- 
ceeded by scions who were not more robust than himself. If 
tlie gentleman in iinestion coidd have p«rclia.sed health, lie 
would not have gnidged paying largely for the luxury. Indeed, 
the gossiping liistories of all lands are fuU of quaint stories, in 
which we are told that some pami^red individual, fat a? a lady's 
lapdog which has been ftd upon chickens, and unable to enjoy 
any food except the daintiest of morsels, has been thrown into 
prison by a facetious monarch, and fed for some weeks upon 
bread and wattir; after a time hunger has made its sauce 
piqua^Ue, and the king has bidden hia subject to join liim in 
a substantial dinner, in which salmis and entremets formed no 
part, and on seeing the captive enjoy his food once moif, the 
royal host has claimed the fee promised to the physician. 

Now, experience has shown ns that whenever there is a de- 
mand for any pai-ticulai- commodity, there an; always a nnmber 
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ol' jH'rsous \vlu> ]n\»fe5>s to supply it. Itut tho aiiide is not, in 
vW'vy casi', what the puivlmser is told of, ami that which he 
i^xjuH'ts to Ihul. Tho rillos supplied to the Ked Indian, and the 
inurtkotH whieh tho Atriean tmder sells to the dusky potentates 
ol' tho Hold (\uist, aiv not the anus of precision that AMiitwoilh 
t\iru.s t»ut fiHuujiis workshops, nor is the gunpowder sold to the 
Kin^ of Dahomey sueh as would pass for the proper article at 
Wiuibh'don. In every department, the buyer is very much at 
tho uioiH-y of tho selhu\ and that tnuler generally succeeds the 
he.st, who, hv his iu'jenuitv, is able to hit the mean between the 
four oxtremes of goi»dness and badness, apparent deaniess and 
manilortt ehoapuoMs. Tho man who has the best article to dis- 
iKiHo of, cannot indueo eustomei*s to purchase it until they have 
lnum eouviuetnl i»f its superiiuMpudity^and they will never buy it so 
lonj^ an another article of givater pivtension, though of inferior 
mauufacl un\ can lu> bought for the same money. It is the business 
of out^ \vhi» has a connuiulity to sell, to exalt its (|ualities and 
praihc it to the utuu»st ; it is the business of the purchaser to 
usccrliiiu whctht^r tho material is what it professes to be. Xow, 
in ordinary lifts this can be done juvtty well A man if he does 
not \\\ui\\ lhi< poiut.s about a howe, can buy the opinion of one 
whi» tlin^rt, and thus avoid p\uvhasing a "scivw,*' when he wishes 
for a bltioil chargt^r. A lady can judge (^f the valuo of the satin 
or xohi't which who desiivs to wear, and a trader can form an 
opinion of tho cotttui, sugar, tea, m* hides which he purchases 
froui tho morchant. Tln^w are, however, instances in which 
no jutlgnuMit can bo formt»d except by the result, and this can- 
not bo known until an article is tried. The man who would 
glatlly sell t(» tho Alrican c\istomer some cheap sham in place 
of nm\ coral, does not venture to do so until he feels safe from 
ilotiu'tion, and as la^ knows that every counterfeit has been 
hMnlily dotocted by tho black even where the white man is 

IioworloHs, ho iH^fuHos to buy oven tho best imitation from an 
Curopiwin miulucer, and at last even to try it. 

Just Hucn a commodity is health. The ni^m who wishes to buy 
it cannot tel! whether that wliich is offered to him is salutary 
lU' eviui pii\judieial ; ho takes the vendor at his word, and be- 
lievi^H his statenjonts implicitly, until he finds that his confi- 
tleni'o lias boon nnsplaced. Even then it is possible that he 
may be ctg(»led into the iiU^a that the result was inevitable, and 
that tho end law ivally been staved olfby the means employed. 
The l>olphie and other onieles knew this aili perfectly. Ihit 
altlanigh n(M>no has any I'cal means of estimating the commo- 
dity which iloctors luivo t(» sell, it is a fact, that a gi*eat many 
individuals consider that they aw. as learned as the jdiysician, 
uuil couUl treat themselves equally well, did they only know 
liiu uiuac of the imitieular drug wanted, and the pmper dose in 



wliieh to use it. Ikiikicwiitii?; 5j Tsnsiitr lEamel ~iy y^iin^ 
medical b>x>ks. ^u^^'riig mg^nt-ai 'Fine ^ gnmnmir ^ iti*frnT?»' uul 
the like : as a cocsei^Tiiaxec^iFafii.fm:B. x itHmm !:insn ftsf i mKUi-^l 
man for >>frTtgi^rt' er fiir its jl^iimv: it TjBESirmi:* n "ii^ iuiiinr •Ilt^ 
course of treatmiaiii vtifi.'n ^ ^ :s} iujiw: 

Now when -^ jASdisaz laji >iavxL la lis itCTiaB! :^ !f inrs da s 
to pmsae, tLs hxztt^ ha^ iwa pflns ^igea. — ^:ne me Jimmnniiut. 
the other loczftUre : Xibj& lirsa hrTori^s :^ jjtg n: l Trrmrsumt 
patient, the see«}i3fci zbjt AaaTTig it ii^ |3bsc iitiL ZiS lut. iir hl 
example, tell tht fcDjwiitx jcbtj in. -«r£nnL JiL ine leiaiR mFt aiiw 
dead or gone. A w^alidiT laiijeisniiiL funmrnneL i miu<^in. ii 
bleed him ; he compLiicefi 'li ^fTiPHif n: luiiiftL in. lue jttoiL mit i 
variety of other sym:^ism& nrhinh. 2& icznm&tL ii img^rnmnii 
apoplexy, and he kse'v ^i&ii:: ine ssnet^ nginiHC 'Sih^ 'VTUf 'ma^L" 
ing. The 5ai;^eoa. &zi aiaoesc mil iCnarimmirL iuhl jmag^L iii 
bleed the patient, bezaiaae tie r^tifpoeii ^ixc :^ iuul T^uf dif- 
fering ^m £ittj hesin- imi zhas. rVgHifynmin, if 'iia#iil— ^^*ija»tL^ 
which is ineiea^ti ot "cT-irr jecf^mg itiBiirJ lait nHr»*aii id 
bleedii^ he reeomnieiiiieii •k ztjlji Tn*<tfrinfr mif l m*jl Ht^ miL 
was disnusaicii. Tlie ^itirfirn:; ijisl fnmnnmett l litT-tiiiiaiL irLi 
made his aim rn Ii& ;;»i fiH ii* ^ciiias ^i lie Trmrjr. Ti 'irm 
the case was nAi sod :ihe ts^ssnenxi le "vi^ id snzme jLiai iiinn. 
This doctor, mtx^ wasr ^Lsi i&e jUtier ikiul "Lie •SHiiefinan "liiix: 
his deductions wae ^i^^ttie miw, ^^oc '^ius^ f^ctLt v-til i-.r i:^ 
medical acnmen, zheiz d ht pt^sprsrai ine ^T^uuni 'inHiin^agr 
would be gone, Ae, id ^ctdi h vui ine liac liiit ia.4e re- 
quired bleeding;, jec in -wm «5ne i:c lie "lae :£ jasfiaea^ inn i.c 
lancet, and to this ecri haK^iiaeo; ct! ine a^cma: vsrr :citdSf :. 
the aperient mixture wtkt lie padan -viacai -vis ir?^irl:e:. 
anda low diet was recomzaeniiai. 1^ s=i:»iJi giiTfrriii:;.tti 'ly 'uut 
surgeon followed, azud tie |«:Km laii l lazilTiiii *crJu*, 7 1?; 
the physician theai assoied ti£e Bi&par lian ie imiai iir^-r jr»- 
vented it had he been caBed hi essfts. iziizhaz m r; -vi^ liir 
treatment had been soccMsfal b. laisBSEifn?^ ia »eT.t3±rr fc *i j 
happened, that the two docfiocs wt^e dx'.a& xsii iiir±ir.ir^ frfem:.^. 
and the first veiy nittnalhr KmaiaaciasKd wriL ine is^iVjVuL ':»in 
instead of hearii^ any apciigy, be recefr-^i & leet;^'^ Vi zLLh 
effect, " Mv dear fellow, if rfm want :i> 2« 'Cn la i -Iixr**:!:, t:»x 
must not flv in the face of tLe oid fic»»AS win ''xc:nli t:ti, i 
knew as well as you did that hj&e^^nq wa.^ Lfiti if^? iLe r,".;ij^; 
but if I had not taken him in hand, he woold La^T-; -^n^ *o ^::>ir 
one else who would, and I did not «ee any r^OLSon wij I ^£</iLll 
not get my fees out of him : so I dii-i tL^ besc I ^tJ-^-i — Le wa« 
content to be bled by leeches instead of *^y ite lani'je^ in i iL::.* 
he was not injured half as much as be would haTe beei^ Li»i Le 
iione elsewhere. You did not even ^t one fee. wL:>* I have 
pocketed my ten gmneaaL^ The first man retained hi* L'>&.'^ty 
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and made a little money, the second retained liia knowledge of 
the world, had an enormous practice, and a princely income. 

An anecdote like this, which is strictly true, may seem to 
many to be overdrawn, and tlie character of the tradesman may 
appear to be of a very nnusual type ; it is, however, far more' 
comnion than the generality would suppose. Every one who 
selects a hydropathic establishment as being best suited to the 
cure of his complaint acts precisely in the same way as the 
tradesman above described, so also does a man who goes to any 
one who is uotarious for following any particular form of 
practice. If a patient goes to a homteopathist, it is beciHse he 
considers that the plan of Halmemann is best suited to liis own 
case ; if he goes to a mesmerist, or one who " professes the power 
of the electric cure," he believes that such a treatment is appro- 
priate for him. Or lie goes to one doctor after another from 
the simple hope that some one will, at last, do him good. "When 
observing doctors find that there is a class of individuals who 
wander about in search of health, it is very natural that some 
amongst them should invent a plan by which they may decoy 
such clients. A very short experience auflSces to ^ow that each 
old fool can be bamboozled to a considerable extent before he cuts 
up rough ; and, consequently, that every fish which comes to the 
net will liave a tolerable lump of coin in its mouth. To manajje 
one of these medical traps, all that is necessary is to determine 
upon the bait, then to write a book on the subject, and adver- 
tise it in every paper enjoying a large Sunday cii-culation. 
Of course, the volume abounds in cures which any one can 
manufacture to the extent he pleases, and it is garnished with 
a few hard words, and many plausible arguments wliich Tuay hn 
built upon fact or iiction, according to the writei''s taste. By 
dint of puffing, the trap becomes widely known, and, like the 
spider's web, it is very soon full of flies. But the reader might 
very fairly complain if we merely presented to his notice one 
side of the picture, and he may ask what means we propose 
by which an individual who is unwell, can be enabled to select 
the best doctor, or, in other words, how a man may find out 
where to buy the best advice. A patient coming to a town 
wherein he knows no oue, may naturally ask how he is to find 
out, amongst all the medical men therein, the one to which to 
entnist himself. He cannot tell a man's ability and lionesty of 
purpose by his name, by his face, by his house, by his door- 
plate, or even by the notice of him in the Medical Bin-ciorij. 
To suoh an one, I would reply that there are no means by 
which the desired end may be attained with anj-thing like cer- 
tainty. On oue occasion, I was requested to select for a par- 
ticular friend of mine, a doctor for his family in a seaside place 
to which they were repairing, and with mnch labour and reference 
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to the Diredo^y, I selected a man whom I thonglit woulil suit. 
He turned out to be a hydropathist, and by his plan he not 
only undid, in a week, the result of months of eare, but he laid 
the foundation of an illness which lasted for nearly a year. Ou 
another occasion, I was absent from home for nearly nine 
months on a professional continental tour, \\liilst I was tra- 
velling, my family went to reside at a distance, and I was re- 
quested to say whom they should employ in case of illness. 
Now I knew nearly everj' doctor io the place, and that all were 
members of the orthodox school, and with my estimate of their 
style of drugging I naturally tlistrust^d every one of them ; I 
therefore gave my wife certain simple directions which would 
suffice for ordinary matters, and told her that if she must give 
physic, to buy a homteopathic medicine chest, and administer 
globules from the first bottle in one comer, and go roiiud and 
across the box untQ the child was dead or better ; for on such a 
plan I knew that it would have a better chance of restora- 
tion than by using active medicines. 

But the reader will next inquire if there be not some means 
of selecting the best system of medication if we cannot select 
the best man. Is there no means by wliich we can decide 
whether we shoidd choose a hydropathist, a homceopatliist, an 
allopathist, or a rationalist ? That such a means exists we doubt 
not, but it requires considerable knowledge and acumen to dis- 
cover it. let us examine the subject thus — an individual is out 
of health and wishes to get well ; being undecided what to do, 
he goes to consult some half dozen doctors in succession ; each 
listens to the symptoms aud asks a few questions, and prescribes 
a remedy which he assures the patient will counteract the 
disease ; the client then replies, but how will the remedy act ; be 
is told by one that there are some foul humours that a course 
of water will eliminate, or that the liver is too full of blood or 
bile, and that the physic will regidate the quantity of both, or 
that the medicine "covers" the symptoms, or that, if the 
individual were to take the physic if well, it would produce the 
same sort of sensations, &a, of which he complains, thus it is 
certain to cure, because it is " a specific ;" or the applicant may bo 
told that the medicine oi'dered for him wUl remove the symp- 
toms complained of, because if it wcie taken in health it would 
produce a condition directly opposed to that which is now 
proBont. At last wo wiU suppose the mtionnlist is appealed to, 
and he takes the same care as the others in ascertaining the 
symptoms with which he has to deal ; his dictum tlieu perhaps 
may bo simply tlua, " You are overworked, you want a holiday ; 
take one." At the end of all this, the patient may go through 
a course of reasoning like this : " I kuow the last doctor is right, 
but I can't follow his advice now ; granting that 1 am overworked. 
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perhaps it did not occur to the rationalist that such a cause pro- 
duces peccant humours in the blood ; the firat man did recognise 
their presence, though he said nothing of their cause. Now, if I 
can get rid of the effects of overwork by drinking water, the 
remedy will be easy and it will suit me." So the water plan is 
tried. Or it may be that the patient is a "jolly dog," and 
cannot endure w^ater without brandy in it, so he selects a doctor 
who, while he physics him to get the liver right, will support 
his strength with tonics and generous wine. In any case, the 
selection of a plan of treatment depends on some other condi- 
tion than the absolute value of the advice given. 

Let us, however, go a little more philosophically into w^liat 
restoiation of health involves. It is clear that any disorder has 
resulted from a cause which has disturbed the opemtions of 
the human body. So long as that cause is in action, so long 
will the disturbance follow, unless the cause be removed or 
counteracted, or the body becomes accustomed to its presence 
The first point then in effecting the restoration of health is 
the ascertainment of the cause of disease. In some instances 
this is readily discovered, in others it eludes our closest inquiries ; 
whenever the last is the case, we can only judge of the nature 
of the agent by its effects. Tlius, for example, no one can 
isolate the materials, or discover the absolute conditions upon 
which typhus, small-pox, erj'^sipelas, and puei'peral peritonitis 
depend, but w^e believe in the existence of a cause from the 
uniformity in the symptoms, which we regard as effects of an 
unknown entity. A series of close observations have enabled us 
to determine, to a great extent^ the causes which are in opem- 
tion in ceitain diseases. If a patient has tic, the doctor exa- 
mines the teeth and the residence of the patient, and can 
trace the complaint to a bad tooth or to malaria. Yet there arc 
various symptoms wliich we presume to arise from some cause, 
but wliich we can by no means explain : we caimot, for example, 
discover the cause of chlorosis, or of cancer, nor what determines 
the formation of an ulcer in the stomach, or the occurrence of 
large quantities of sugar in the urine. 

Granting that disease implies a disturbing cause, it becomes 
the province of the physician to counteract it To do this, he 
endeavours to ascertain if the cause is still in operation. For 
example, bronchitis may be produced by some transient accident, 
or by the constant inlialation of some initant, and a sore may 
be the result of an injury long past, or of something habitually 
present. In some instances, this can readily be made out ; in 
others, there is greater difficulty. For example, when a person 
is stricken with fever, the doctor does not feel sure whether the 
patient has been hit once for all, or is still under the operation 
of the mysterious agency. A person with small-pox may be 
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conipiircd to a prepared pliotograpliic paper, wliicli bcconiea 
I)ltickcned by a momentary exposure to' the sim as surely as if 
the exposure were prolonged. AMien, fi-om the nature of tlunga, a 
doctor must be ignorant of certain matters, it behoves him to be 
\-eiy careful, lest in his zeal to do good he should really do 
mischief. The life of the phyaician, therefore, becomes, to a 
peat extent, one of close observation and scientific empiricism. 
He endeavours to ascertain the limits which hound his power ; 
ei-e he can determine these, he has to practise a new form of 
study — via., morbid physiology. He learned when a student 
all the phenomena of ordinary life and healUi ; he Is familiar 
with every wheel in the animal clock, but be is almost ignorant 
of what really happens when anything goes wrong. The glass 
face cracks without a blow upon it, the golden cover becomes 
pearly white and brittle, the hands move with irregular speed, 
or the machinery stops in ceitain positions, or it goes unusually 
fast, or eUe it stops altogether. All these things the watcli- 
nioJcur can recognise and rectify, for he can examine every part 
witli his eye. Not so the doctor, — he can't see the diseased brain, 
heart, lungs, or liver; he must then be content with such 
knowledge as he can obtain. Yet iu spite of all he can do, he is 
often obliged to confess himself beaten and driven iipon what 
arc designated "general principles," 

These "principles" involve the use of " remedies," the selection 
of any particular one under certain circumstiinccs, and the tinan- 
tity which should be employed of any particular substance. I do 
not know anything in the whole range of medicine that requires 
deeper study than is required for the solution of these points. 
Let WB, for example, consider the effects produced by ccitain 
insects ; the " tzetze " fly punctures the hide of the ox, and of 
some few other quadrupeds, and implants a venom whoso 
quantity compared with the bulk of the animal is infinitesimal, 
and whose immediate effects are unrecognised, yet, iu the course 
of montlis, the creature infallibly dies. A gnat settles upon any 
portion of our frame and introduces some poison which, jior- 
fectly harmless at first, becomes ultimately the canee of con- 
siderable swelling : the same may be said of the flea and other 
creatures more minute — c g., the sand fly. Again, the crust of a 
small-pox pustule may be placed in the nostril of an unin-o- 
tected man and gi\'o rise to small-pox, without losing an appre- 
ciable particle of its weight ; and a doctor can convey from 
one jjei-s-jo to auother the poison of puerperal fever without 
lieing conscious of its existence. Tltei* can, therefore, be no 
drmbt whatever, that great effects will arise from veiy uunutc 
caiues, Still farther, when we remember tlmt a uonsideiiible 
interval of lime invariably elapses U'twi-en the intmduction of 
tlic saliva of a nibid dog into the blood, and the development of 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD INFLUENCE THE DOCTOR 

IN THE SELECTION OF REMEDIES. 

When a physician finds himself called upon to cdimteract an 
opponent whom he cannot see, and whose operations are not 
familiar to him, it requires very shrewd consideration on his 
part whether it is judicious to show fight at all, or whether 
it is for the benefit of his patient that he remains simply 
watchful. The calculation of chances requires a high order of 
intellect. To iUustrate my meaning, let me record shortly a ca&e 
which presented itself for admission into the Liverpool Eoyal 
Infirmary. Amongst many patients one arrested my attention, 
but though profoundly impressed with the severity of the dis- 
ease under which he laboured, T addressed him in the same 
tone of voice as I did the othei'S, hoping to elicit some casual 
remark which would helj) me to form a distinct diagnosis. To 
my surprise the man was unable to say more than that he was 
" very ill." Tlie only symptom which I could elicit was that the 
man had a daily " shake," and had sufiered from thii for some 
weeks. A close examination detected nothing farther, and I 
took the patient into the house, saying to the junior house-sur- 
geon that he was very, very ill, that I could not discover his 
ailment, that I would not sdlow him to take any strong medi- 
cine of any kind, and that he must be closely watched. Quinine 
in moderate doses was the drug prescribed On my next visit 
and the one following I sought in vain for some indication of 
the nature of the case, yet found none. But on no occasion 
did I cease to recognise the gravity of the disease. The man died 
suddenly, and a post-mortem examination was permitted. Tliis 
revealed the fact that the man had, at some time prior to his 
admission, an abscess in the mediastinum at the base of the 
heart • This abscess had burst into the heart., consequently, the 
man was suffering from a constant commintjling of pus and 
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blood. It is dear that iic» medicadoi: cniiid hr^ cnred tbk 
disease. On another occasian I sew ar cad iMEDfin: and i Teia- 
tire of nrr ovn, vho locied bc' eiceedini2}T iL "Sue I eonid nflt 
help remarking the feet, and Tnafcrng ns^aelf diaiG^reBBiik by -flic 
iniT)ortimitx "VTtih vhich I aaked in the ijresenr:if: at enoSxer 
aboTit the state of his hearth. Jrr perient rgpnoiatpr entrPBhr 
any BennAin of iHneffi, and I lefe htrr. iriiL e ieffry feehnr off 
undefined anxietv. In lew Tiinri half at ioiir the thot -was 
atmck dovm Yry an i^HiplBetic fiCnHOr irhidL proved iatal Kcvw 
in cases sndh as thfse 'die doctor is frtfgrrr powedea. In lifce 
manner the phrsician feels liimaelf impotent il "Sh: xnfiHenee of 
an internal cancer, of a severe ana^i of conmmrptiaL. a Bsnons 
fit of the gout, an infiictian of a?-timih. oz sramf: onzanii dih^^stat 
of the heart The most €i:j»erienc*ed doctor freis T^ery hxmilik: 
when called n^toui to treat piarue. eholert cysemery. and the 
like. Yet thongh he mey olteL Itsel iieijiies he nererQi^jiietB 
hopes that he ma}- l>e able to dc some xr>oc T: efiec: this it 
is advisable that he shall go nj^cfi. fwime lilxa. it iiif cnrL mind. 

Xow thei-e are Taricms ]iU>tr^ "viq'jL Lrvi: Deer ad'^^gitec lor 
the cnie of disease, end marr. if no: lT of them art verv T»ian- 
sible in their pretensioms. As it votud ":»e aH tm: 2m]»'>5sible 
in the oomse of a short ptg»er to describe then. uL, v^ viH 
select three of the most consTdcnriiis m tiie }jre«*ent time Hydrc*- 
pathy, Honiceojiatliy, and Aliojiairy. Tne pIuL of cxrhig diseaiK; 
l»v the use of water intermJjv end *jnemaZ}T if fonnded thkoi 
the belief tliat under certaiL circumsum'jef inert it bome mala- 
rial formed in the human b^fy. ^vhiciL wh*fr on^je prodni;ei i^ 
retained in an esjiecial manner ii: ynt orgaL or another, and 
that when this is so irvaded itf f un'jtion*^ are diyttrbed, and 
it acts exoessiTely. irregLjar}y. or not at tZl. It it still farther 
believed that thi^ matmal is solubie ii the bjood. and uh the 
imbibition of lar^ qnaiitiiie* c*f water ini-reaije* \^fn:yj(r<Lr}T the 
volume of the blood s-o water T»e5oiiie»; jiracti'jaliy a yjheirt for 
the h^'pothetical mateiial, and tLus cjean!>efc the b:»dy — ^mnch 
in the same way as Hercules cleared the stabler ol Au;!eafc by 
turning a river into them. The Fybtem hower^fr, doe*' not b-top 
here. Its upholders believe that the mor\dd matter depend* to 
a great extent upon certain erroK in diet — to a sujientbundanoe 
of flesh meat or of alc^.-hoL salt, tea, 'xdSee. vine^ntr, ^c. &ic., or 
to a redundancy in the body of mateiials which onglrt to be 
evacuated by the skin or other organs ConbequentJy, a r^^- 
lated diet attends the use of water, and baths in one form or 
another become necessary to keep cjpen the pores of the sldn. 

In favour of this plan much may be said Pbysician? from 
Hippocrates to the present day have l^clieved in "^ crudities," 
" peccant humour?," or - poisons in the blood" We all acknow- 
ledge that too much alcohoJ wiii brin;.' on ** delirium treintrns " in 

c 'J, 



the adult, and " purpura hreniorrhagica " in tlie child, that too 
exclusive an auimal diet will bring on convulsions, that gout is 
the result of indulgence in eating and drinking, and that the 
8ot and the glutton are both alike the subjects of indigestion. 
Many of us know practically that a headache follows a jollifi- 
catioD, and that inordinate use of tobacco brings about palpita- 
tion of the heart and excessive nervousness. Khowing all 
this, we can readily understand that any plan which is based 
upon the removal of the superfluity and preventing tlie forma- 
tion of any mora is a sensible one, provided that iu the process 
of exputsioD, &c., it does not effect a greater mischief than the 
" peccant matter " itself. 

If this proviso were always to be duly attended to, I doubt 
whether hydropathy would not become the moat popular 
and the most successful plan of therapeutics. By neglecting 
the proviso the system has fallen into disrepute. But there is 
reason for the belief — I would say indeed for the hope — that it 
will be purged from its faults and assume ita preper place. 
The faults to which we refer are almost, however, inherent to 
hydropathy, so long as it is practised by exclusive professors ; 
who by attributing every ailment which comes under their 
notice to some cause removable by water and by their persistence 
in their i-emedy when manifestly prejudicial, thus iveakening 
the body and constitution by too frequent use of cold water, 
and by impoverishing the blood by a low diet, "We call these 
faults inherent to tlie system ao long as there are professed 
hydi-opathists, because such make then- li\'ing, perchance their 
fortunes, by the duration of time under whicli tliey can 
retain patients in their establislimenta. Suppose, for example, 
an overworked artist, writer, merchant, lawyer, or other profes- 
aional man goes in search of health to any " water-cure." Sncli 
(in one considers that it is the fluid which does the good, and 
consequently he expects to have to take it in a variety of forms, 
and for a ceitain time. As this idea " pays," the doctor natu- 
rally fosters it, To tell such a patient that he is in reality 
benefited mainly by his rest from toil — by pure air, and plenty 
of it, would be equivalent to saying my establishment is really 
no better than any pleasant coiuitiy resort, and the money you 
expend for fees, and the time you give to baths and douches is 
all thrown away. To make a speech like this would be like 
writing oneself down as an honest ass. Yet that such a dictum 
would be true, none can doubt who are aware of the fact that 
hydropathy has never yet been successful in any large town in 
which it has been tried, and who hear the unbiassed opinions 
of the professors therasplves. A personal friend of my own, of 
whose sagacity I entertained a liigh opinion, became on one oc- 
casion a prey to certain symptoms which were very jn'obably 
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the precursors of insanity. Failing to obtain reliei" from Iiia own 
medicines, or those prcscriheil br his friends, be had recootae to 
a medical acquaintance who roletl at a oeleSiated bjdropathic 
establishment To him he told his case, and asked, " Can yoa 
do me any good!" Now the two had been cnmifis in yoath, 
and still felt genially towards each other, and the reply was as 
hearty as the application, and ran thns : — " If you were not a 
doctor and a personal friend, I ehonld promise yon a core, jnst 
as I do to everj'body else who applies to me, for it is my busi- 
ness to make money by my establishment and by my fee*, but 
it is not my business to fleece yon or to take your money, so 
ril tell you plainly that hydropathy won't do yoo any good. 
Wlint yun want is a rest from work, frequent change of soeoe, 
pleasant companionship, and a reasonably good diet ■ 

Now these observations are snSicient to show Uiat it is not 
the value of water which is decried by the doctore, bnt that it 
is the eflect of the system which rai^s the medical ire, jnst as 
the abuse of a good thing often leads individoals to deny 
that there is any value in it whatsoever. Now, if we wish to 
put an end to the abuse of the water care, it is clear that we 
shall not do so by instructing the professore who hare nothii^ 
else but it by which they can gain a livelihood — so long aa 
there is a lai^re public who believe in hydropathy, so long it 
will " pay " doctors to become professors of the art. When the 
public leara the real value of the water cure, physicians will 
lind that it does not pay to be exclusive. We doubt if tltis will 
occur nntil the Klillenniuui. It is the less likely to happen, 
because hydropathy " like the toad ugly and venomous, bears 
yet a precious jewel in its head." Personally, I have a high 
respect for water in its proper place. I have a strong faith in it 
as a preventive of gout, I believe that hot water is one of the 
bcstaids wehave in the relief of coryza, catarrh, croup, bronchitis, 
colic, spasm, inflammation, and many other ailments. I hold it 
to be an essential part of the education of every practical phy- 
sician to learn thoroughly all the uses to which hot water and 
steam can advantageously be put, and how beat to manage 
either the one or the other. Water judiciously used will regulate 
the bowels, relieve etrangniy and go very far to the cure of 
gonorrhoea. Water alone will suffice for the safe guidance of a 
patient through ordinary fever, small-pox, measles, scarlatina, 
and the like. Even in pregnancy if a woman will but drink 
regularly a tumblerful of water every morning, her vomiting 
wUl be cured in time. I have known patients in acute rheu- 
matlam get well, whose only medicinal treatment was a draught 
of water whenever they pleased, and I am quite sure that I 
could also "cure" a vast number of other complaints in a 
aimilar fashion, pro^'ided only that my patients would attend to 
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the other directions which I should give tlii^m. Being myself 
nn enemy to eveiy form of humbug, 1 have never yet prescribed 
coloured wnter or oqiia fontis as a drug, bnt I know those who 
do BO. Dr. Lftycock habitually orders, in tfie Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary one or tho other to his patients who are suffering 
from nervous aleeplessnesa in deUrium tremens, and with great 
success. The artifice is <iiiite as laudable as the use of bread 
pills, and my only objection to it is the desire which I I'eel that 
people should be taught the real value of medicine, and so de- 
pend upon it less. If a. patient wlio consults me insist-s upon 
taking medicine, when I think that any raedicameut woukl be 
prejudicial, I simply prefer ]t\a room to liis company, and con- 
sign him to any other medico. But the plan, however pleasant 
it may be to my feelings, has a very decidedly pityudicial effect 
\ipon the pocket, and I do not recommend its indiscriminate 
adoption, until the period when doctors are paid for preventing , 
people from being ill. 

The second system which we noticed is called Homceopathy ; 
and as far as I can gather from the ever-changing practice of those 
of its professors who write upon it, consists in giving, in small 
doses, medicines which " cover the symptoms " of any disease. 
The grounds on which the system is based are that two diseases 
cannot co-exist in the same body ; that certain materials, when 
taken into the body, modify the phenomena oF life in a definite 
manner. The symptoms so produced may bo termed the dnig 
disease. That in real disease certain symptoms are to be ob- 
served ; these arise from the influence of a something upon the 
organs of the body ; if the symptoms thns produced resemble 
those followbg the use of a. drug, then it is clear that there is 
ft similarity of action between the known and the unknown 
agent Then, as it is assumed that two diseases eannot co-exist 
togetlier in the same man, the physician has only to excite a 
drug disease to cure that of unknown origin. But, as it is clear 
that no one would be benefited by the substitution of one 
disease for another precisely similar, it is held that the drug 
disease induced, must be infinitesimally small, conseq^uently, the 
dose of the medicine selected, must of itself be innocuous, hut 
though minute, its potency is developed by trituratiim, succus- 
aion, and the like ; thus, although a pigmy in reality, it is dyna- 
mically a giant* Such a ch-ug when selected passes by the name 

* I must ex[>kiii to my readers thut the word tiifnamicalli/ eignihes 
poUnlittUif, or iu pliun English, " in pnwer," I have often wondered why 
■neb hmS worda as " dyniunic," " potency," nml Lho like, were used in 
Bomceopsthic worba, aud could only come to tlie conclusion that they were 
(0 becaute thoy uiystilied readers. To oaaert that the inllueiicc of a drug 
Gould be increased by dioiiiuBhing it uutil it l:>ec:iune a practical nonentity 
Would bu too ludicrous to jiaa» for truth, But by using hiird worda aud 
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o{ " a speci^c," and the aim of the phjrsiciui beootoM fixed 
upon the totality of the smptonu prodnoed I7 the diseue 
wbicli he is called upon to combat, ftod a comparison between 
them and the totality of symptoms prodoced hj a certain drug 
whose operation has been learned by expeiuneDts upon healthy 
peraona. If nny drug pro<inces effects so exactly alike as to 
" cover " tlie symptoms produced by the disease, ttat is the one 
which is selected for use. That drag is a specific ia that 
disease. \VheQ onc« selected, the amount of the doae used is 
of comparatively little moment — at leut, such is the prevalent 
opinion now. 

With (his sj'Btem nf medication there is an abstinence from 
all such active interferences as purging, bliatering, bleeding, 
and the like. Tliere is not, m &r as I can leant, any settled 
principle of diet. 

In the sketch thus given it will be seen that the symptoms 
presented by any j^icular diseflM are regarded as being 
of more importance than the real disease, consequently, the 
homoMipathic doctor has to trouble liimself very httle about the 
actual state of the organs of the body. Thus, for example, 
cough ia, with tliem. simply cough, if it stands alone as a mortiid 
symptom ; whilst nith us it is an indicator of relaxed uvula, 
Qervoosness, disea-'^e of lungs, liver, stomach, or bowels. So 
much may be said on both sides, that I forb«ir from entering 
on the question farther than to ^y that the homoeopathic plan 
of treating symptoms only, whether adopted by the " alloe " or 
the " horns," has an absolute tendency to deteriorate diagnosis, 
and to render the statistics of those who practise it valueless ; 
whilst, on the other liand, it has a decided tendency to increase 
our knowledge of the value of medicaments. E.g., we do not 
yet know the real nature of ague, yet we know that quinine 
cures it Nor can I tell why Peter's tooth aches to-<lay, though I 
know that a drop of chloroform will cure it. AVhen bo many 
able physicians confess themselves to be philosophical empirics, 
and eclectics in empiricism, it would be well if they were to 
extend their operations by fi-fltemising more cordially than they 
do with the followers of Hahnemann. 

talking learnedly aboat the dilTereiice of a j^ol Jen iwvervixn anil :i jiiece of 
gold leaf, when the piecioiu meUl wm requirtil for filling, peotile btrgan 
to have a happy idea that a few idukiiigi up of a bottle wuuld rnuEe a drop 
of Uutlanam enuDch to medicate an army as numerooi aa thai of Xerxei. 
The nail was clenched by talltitig of the jwteney of minute quimLitiet of 
■uch poiaons a» that of certain i<nake^, and then the i)ro1ilem was coaai- 
dei«d proved — Le,, that one atom had more power than two, provided, of 
caane, that the fiivt had received an incrcoM of potency by bavins been 
•bakeu or tritnratwl by lome agent who nted itrenRth in the manipuiition. 
I tc«rc«ly need inform the intelligent reader that there is not a lingle 
entity or tiling whose power is not diminished, and at la-tt whoUr destroyed, 
by mooctsive dilutiomi, — dilated lightning, even, will not but a fly. 
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In siijipoit of liomtcopatliy the main testimony offered is its 
Bucposs ; aud upon tlie ftdage that " nothing succeeds in this 
world better than success," this evidence has sufficed to float 
tliis system hravely. At the period when it first raised its 
head, the results it gave over the old system of doctoring were 
almost incredihle. The statistics of the school were then de- 
preciated, and its professors decried ; yet some independent 
spirits were found to verify the first and to helieve the last. 
Being convinced of the success of the modem plan, they dis- 
carded the ancient, and lite tme apostles, hecanie fervent 
trumpeters of the doctrines of Hahnemann. But the success 
which was, once, so very conspicuous as to stagger all but philo- 
sophical inquirers, has begun to pale in the presence of the ra- 
tional medication of the present day as adopted by such men 
ns Bennett, Chamhers, Paget, Skey, Hilton, Brintou, Johnson, 
and others, consequently the original doctrines and pi-actice of 
Hahnemann are being modified so as to enable homoeopathic 
professors to combat on bett«r t«rms with their thoughtful and 
observant rivals. 

The effect of the new system upon the old was immense, and 
it will continue to be felt in future generations. The hiatoiy of 
homoeopathy will he as much thought of as that of the " weapon 
salve " of Sir Kenelm Digby. The one has taught phj-sicians 
that active medication is very prejudicial, the other taught 
the suigeons a similar lesson. It speaks badly for the acumen 
of the doctors that the discovery should have been postponed 
for so long a period. My own belief is, that when the present 
generation has passed away, the doctrine of Hahnemann will be 
sent to join that of Sir Kenelm Digby as an honoured fallacy. 

There is, amongst thoughtful minds in the profession, a 
feeling that all those who profess to seek after truth ought to Ite 
united in their efforts, and that rival systems of medicines ought 
not to exist amongst those who are honest in their wish to cure 
disease. To secure this end it is well to endeavour to narrow as 
far as possible the questions at issue, and to make them so clear 
that the bystander who knows nothing technically can assist the 
combatants in their aim. With this view we may shortly state 
the doctrines of what is called Allopathy, as held and practised 
by the practitioners of the existent school. They may be thus 
described. When a physician finds liimself in the presence of 
a certain unknown power — say, for example, that which produces 
typhus, small-pox, measles, or any other affection, his first and 
most natural endeavour is to counteract the unseen agency ; if 
that produce fever, he will meet it with something which shall 
prevent the development of feverish symptoms, if there is much 
redness of skin, he will endeavour to bring about pallor, if there 
be cough he will endeavour to quench it, and if there is purging 
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lie wiU tty to lock up the bowels, or viee versd. This is the 
old plan as it lias endured for centuries. Yet in more modeiu 
times doctors have considered thut it is doubtful whether 
two powers acting in different directions in the human body 
may not, really, l»ejirting in concert so far as undermining life 
is concerned. They see that in actual warfare the invasion of a 
country by a northern array is not neutralised by an invasion 
of a southern army who should fight the first ; either might be 
conquerors, but in any case the invaded laud would be im- 
poverished, its tenements destroyed, and its people all but on- 
niliilated. Consequently the allopathic school set themselves to 
examine, so to speak, the enemy's tactics, and to ascertain how 
far it was judicious to fight against them. In doing so tbey 
found that an invasion, even of tlie most formidable kind was 
very generally attended by a retreat speedy or otherwise. In 
this, disease resembles tliose inflictions which are met with in 
certain countries and act like blights for a time. In Pnissia for 
example, there are invasions of mice ; in Norway of rats ; in 
Syria and Egypt of locusts whicli destroy all before them ; 
human measures are futile, there is no cure save endurance ; 
and with the certainty that the plague will cease spontaneously, 
persona are content to tide over the difficulty as best they may, 
and to hope for better times when the visitation is past Such is 
tlie plan which the intelligent doctor follows in many diseases 
of so-called poison origin ; he tries to palliate disease and to 
save hb patient, but not to liglit an unconquerable foe. 

Yet the physician knows that he sometimes has to deal witli 
symptoms produced by agencies with whicli he is acquainted, 
wliose eflects he thorougldy knows, and whose effects on the 
constitution are distinct, and it then becomes a question whether 
if a sufficiently large quantity to produce death has entered 
the system, such a poison may be safely counteracted or neu- 
tralized. Such an obaeiver can readily see that il oil of vitriol 
and fluid potash are taken together, the two forming a neutral 
salt, will be compamtively innocuous, aud he will equally recognize 
the feet that if either be taken for some time before the other, 
the second will be powerless to undo the mischief already 
done. Even ice will not restore a limb burned in the fire, or 
boiling water cure a froat-bite. The question, therefore, remains 
how much can be done iu any case, by the plan of counternction? 
Herein there is necessity for the closest ohser\'ation and the 
most extended experience. A man may have taken an overdose 
of laudanum, and a physician be asked to counteract its efi'ecta. 
Such an one may see that though the impression made by the 
dmg is deep, it is not deadly, and consequently will allow the 
individual to sleep it off, as many a man "sleeps off" his 
drunkenness. Yet if the phenomena are such as to causa 
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danger to lifc, the question then becomes important whether, 
nnd by what means, the opiate shall be counteracted. The 
choice is then made whether a supposed chemical antidote shall 
be used, or something else which is not of itself daiigei-ous to 
life. Actuated by the thought enunciaM above, the physi- 
cian declines now to employ any (bug which of itself, would he 
prejudicial. As laudaimm produces inaction, he opposes to it a 
muscular movement compelled by the galvanic battery, and 
where possible, he uses green-tea or coffee, whose effects are, 
under ordinary oiroumfltances, toprodnce sleeplessness, and which 
are comparatively liaimless. Yot, and the reservation is im- 
portant, if the doctor sliould find a tendency to death by syncope 
following an overdose of ojiium, he woiild have recourse to such 
remedies as the inhalation of ether or alcohol, even although 
such drugs have much in common with the juice of the poppy. 
Ihit under such circiunstances, he does not use them to 
counteract the poison, but rather its effects. 

Again, the doctor endeavours to obviate death from the use 
of prusaic aoid by giving brandy, aud he may succeed in keeping 
alive one bitten by the deadly cobra, by the free use of entt rfc 
hiee or other powerfid stimulauta. 

Not long ago a man was brought into my ward in the Liver- 
pool Itoyul lutlruittry who was rigid from the effects ol' a poi- 
sonous do89 of stryclmiue, yet within five minutes he was 
comparatively comfoi'table after the subcutaneous injection of a 
solution of morphjiu From cases such as these the doctor 
recognises the value of opposing medicaments to each other 
of eiintmiy tendencies. 

Yet alUiough he rocognises the principle, the inteUigent phy- 
sician finds that it is not of universal application. He may fiud 
opium wholly useless and sometimes positively prejudicial in 
the sleeplessness of delirium tremens, arising fVom excess of 
alcohol. In such instances some have found success in heroic 
doses of digitalis, au antidote which I confess that I dare not 
use, and whoso roal efficacy — if the drug be pure — I greatly 
doubt. If forced to make a selection in a bad case of drimken 
delirium between opium and green tea, I should certainly prefer 
the last. OS being comparatively innocuous. 

Wlien the cause of any symptoms or one prominent one is 
pat«nt, the course of the doctor is plain, but when as in tic 
doloreux, vomiting, purging, constipation, diabetes, sciatica, aud 
other complaints, the cause is hidden, the question becomes im- 
portant what shall be the method adopted to counteract the 
symptoms ? The allopathist answers that his plan is to admi- 
uister, with such judgment as ho can command, drugs whose 
effect is to produce symptoms opposed to that of the disease — 
i.g„ opium for the relief of pain, and a dose of opening medicine 
to relieve the bowels. 
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Bat it docs not follow that becanse either one or the other 
may be appropriate it can be nsed in indefinite quantitv — hot 
WKter may care paiii. whilst boiling water will piixlucc both 
sufFenDg and death. Hence we say that judgment is reqiiire<l 
even in the use of an appropriate lemedy. 

The use of such powerful remedies as ^-enesection, blistering, 
emetics, and the like, form no essential jmrt of the system ot 
allopathy now. Yet the ordinary physician does not scruple to 
employ any of them under {riven circumstances. For example, 
in many cases a small loss of blood relieves a patient wonder- 
fully in that distress of breathing produced by aneurism of the 
aorta — it acta, indeed, like a ehann— it does the same in skin 
diseases. In like manner an emetic assists in disgoi^ng the 
lungs in suffocative catarrh, and under its influence I h.»ve seen 
large quantities of mucus expelled which were immovealJe by 
coughing. Aa for blisters, I know no remedies more valuable 
where appropriately used- 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that physicians 
who are called allopathic ore so to a very limited extent. They 
are, in reality, eclectic and empiric philosophers, ever learning, 
ever watchful, ever thoughtful, and observing whether the 
remedy they employ is what they believe it ought to be, — viz., 
conducive to the restoratiun of health. Having in reality no 
theory to uphold, the so-called allopathist physician is IVee to 
si>lect his plan of treatment according to the results of his 
judgment; and he is ever the most successful who uses his 
judgment with the greatest caution. 

\n writing thus, we confess that we are giving our opinion 
of what a physician ought to be, rather than a description of 
what doetore generally are. We are fully a^are that many 
are too bigoted to use their own judgment at all, and follow 
throughout life the practice taught to them when young ; yet, 
though we acknowledge this, we feel justified in the hope that 
succeeding generations will be more highly educated in the ait 
of mental training than the present has been, and that they will 
consider that the aim of the doctor shoiUd be to cure his patients 
as speedily as possible, rather limn to uphold a theory or to fill 
his own cofTcrs, When that happy day shall have arrived, the 
terms hydropathist, boratpopathist, allopathist, and the like will 
only be known as obsolete woixls, and those who used them 
will be regarded as gropei-a after truth like the alchemista of 
old, who, though obscurely digging, yet discovered tlio mine of 
exact chemistry. 

At the same time that the above Essay appeared in the 
Mkdioal IVIiBBOR and simultaneoualy with a sentence of mine 
in a reply to Dr. Hayward in the same periwUcal — r«., '■ what 
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real homceopatliy is now no one can find out with certainty," 
there appeared in the British Journal of Homaopathy (quarterly), 
the following remarks by Dr. Elb, Medical Councillor of Dresden, 
" Plainly stated the homoeopathy of to-day is no longer that of 
thirty years ago," much .... has been given up, though amid 
violent opposition — nothing is left but the skeleton of Hahne- 
mann's theory, the three cardinal points, the law of similarity, 
the proving of drugs on the healthy subject, and the sole em- 
ployment of single proved remedies," " the laying down of 
these fundamental propositions which contain the quintessence 
of the homoeopathic doctrine is suflScient to establish for ever 
the fame of Hahnemann," only those physicians, in our opinion 
rightly claim the title of homoeopaths who publicly acknowledge 
the above mentioned fundamental maxims and make them their 
guide in practice. " The administration of comparatively large 
doses, so long as the three laws in question are held firm, would 
not constitute a departure from the rule of homoeopathy." " We 
no longer believe in the week-long duration of a single dose." 
We no longer ascribe any curative power to the smelling of 
diluted dinigs, finally, we no longer acknowledge that by pro- 
gressive dilutions of medicines, their effect is increased. To 
sum up, it is evident that for all schools of homoeopaths, the 
only bond remaining is, the three before mentioned maxims." 
" Should anyone reproach us that we content ourselves, as 
regards the choice of the homoeopathic drug, with an identity of 
the pathological process he would show a misapprehension of 
our stand-point." " We take leave, finally, to propose for the 
accceptance of Gennan and Foreign Homoeopathic Societies, the 
following statement of our law of cure." " Select in order to 
cure diseases gently, quickly, safely, and durably, such drugs as 
have caused identical diseases in the healthy human organism." 
Again, in a very sensible paper entitled " Science and Secta- 
rianism," written apparently by the editor. Dr. Drysdale, whose 
acumen everybody who knows him gladly acknowledges, we 
find : " Whilst we, professing only to employ medicines on the 
principle similia similibus curantnr in all cases adapted to such 
treatment, of which we pretend to be the best judges, and as a 
corollary from this, the proving of medicines on the healthy, 
hold ourselves at liberty to avail ourselves of all the acquisitions 
to the art-healing whencesoever they may come." " We desire 
to assert for the therapeutical principle similia similibiis atrantur 
its truo place in medicine whatever that may be — we hold no 
exclusive dogma but are quite prepared to give up any doctrines 
at present held by us, as soon as further discovery shall show 
us something better." " We set up no pretensions to the posses- 
sion of any infallible dogma nor are we bound to any particular 
class of remedies." 
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In my desire to be jnst to those who differ from me in 
opinion. I have added the precedinj; quotations. It seems to 
me that they demonstrably pr\»ve that homceopatby is renounc- 
ing, in general, as it has long done in a fev [^larticular instances, 
the transparently absurd theories of Hahnemann, and la 
gradually becoming strictly eclectic — 1.#., that it adopts eveiy 
remedy which is, after due consideration, believed to be the best 
in any particular case. ^Vhen this point is attained, I hope 
that all medical practitioners will be able to fraternize together. 
As I should feel personal regret if the tenets of Allopathy were 
to be drawn now from the fpopukr " Principles and Practice of 
Medicine," written by Sir Thomas Watson, so I can im^ne 
a homccopathic physician being annoyed at bis school being 
judged by the writings of Hahnemann. Yet so long ae the one 
and the other are regarded as orthodox by the majority of Alios 
and Horns, respectively, the more advanced minority most chafe 
in comparative silence— much like ifr. Disraeli must have done 
amongst the Tories until he educated his party. 

I believe that, in the text, I fairly describe botnixopathy as it 
waa originally held by the majority of its disciples. I cannot 
yet describe what it is, for that is not settled even amongst it« 
most enlightened professors. As to the position which it will 
ultimately attain we must be discreetlysilent, for it is impossible 
to believe that it can do otherwise than retrograde if it is only 
upheld by such imters as Dre. T. W. Payne and E. il. Hall, in 
the horateopathic quarterly, whose meiUcinal "provinga" arc 
puerile, c.ff-, of what value as symptoms produced by Ant. 
tart can these be, " very sleepy, drowsy, uneasy, fretful, don't 
want to be touched or looked at," or of Bovista " Itching when 
the body is warm not relieved by scratching. Blunt instru- 
ments make deep impressions in the skin (as from holding pen 
between fingers." "..tscnlns hippo, Itry cough with hoarseness 
a^^m^'ated by speaking, swallowing or breathing deeply, in 
patients subject to hfemorrhoid." iMillions of such observations 
instead of advancing a science of any kind, except psychology, 
would only drag it to the dust, and on edifice built on such so- 
called facts, would be like a heavy embankment laid upon a 
hidden bog, which will at last disappear fix)rn its own weight, 
and the pains with which it has been reared. 
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CHAPTEE III 

OK THE TREATKENT OF HEADACHE. 

There are few iadividuals who pass tlirough life without suffer- 
ing from headache, and some are such martyrs to it that their phy- 
siognomy becomes changed. Of all the symptoms which occupy 
the attention of the physician, not one owns such a variety of 
causes, and not one is more ap])arently capricious. Amongst 
those who habitually suffer from it are many who imagine that 
they have found a remedy which will cure everybody ; yet they 
have only to induce some friend to try it and its worthlessness 
is at once recognised. This arises mainly from the almost im- 
possibility of discovering upon what the symptom in any parti- 
cular case depends. I once formed one of a party of physicians 
who, whilst dri\dng to a friend's house, whiled away the time by 
giving to each otlier their personal experience. One of them 
had a "splitting" headache, which he attributed to a shocking 
cold, but which those who had been with him over night would 
more probably have associated with an over-dose of a certain 
narcotic. This sers^ed as a text, and each one in his turn de- 
scribed the cause of the worat headaches he had ever experienced. 
One attributed his to cold wlien travelling, to the consequent 
imbibition of much hot ale and spirits and water, followed by a 
struggle for life with a street ruffian, the last being the exciting 
cause. On other occasions he had found that a similar headache, 
though by no means equally severe, had been produced by 
long swims in fresh and in salt water. Whilst at school he had 
joined in a swimming rac^^, and had been obliged to retu^e at 
an early period from the intolerable headaclie which came on, 
— one which did not leave him for many hours Subsequently. 
Another said that with him prolonged fasting always produced 
intense cephalalgia, and that if he went out to a late dinner 
without taking lunch he was almost blinded by the pain, which 
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contiiiued, though steadily diminishing, until he had drank 
about half a bottle of wine, after which it left Mm. Another of 
the party said that "influenza" had given hini the worst bead- 
ache which he had ever felt. Another said the Hame of t>'y>hua 
fever, and the last averted that his most poignant suffering bad 
arisen from his trying to impress upon his mind the whole of 
Johnson's " Physical Atlas" iu a week. He informed ua that 
be could uot afford to buy the book, but he had an opportunity 
to see it daily for a week, and he wanted to master it, so as to be 
able always mentally to refer to it. From this point the doctors 
made many a digression to other cases than their own, but, 
instead of following in their wake, we may &s well examine the 
subject independently for ourselves. 

In the first place, we shall do well to ascertain the different 
causes which give rise to headache. "We find it in young 
children short, sharp, stabbing, agonwing for a time and Uien 
passing away suddenly ; or heavy, dull, and enduring day by 
day; in them it is the wsult of organic change, or of veiy rapid 
growth, and a mind over-tasked by lessons. It is a verj' common, 
udeed almost constant accompaniment of the early stage* of 
such complaints as scarlet fevrr, cliicken-pox, small -jiox, 
erysipelas, or other eruptive fever. What takes place at tlic 
early period of life occurs likewise towards its close, and bead- 
aches are veiy frequently tn the aged an indication of organic 
cerebral changes, and often of iinpeuding apoplexy or softviiiiig. 

Amongst youth of both sexes tlie moat common cause of 
cephalalgia is growth and exciting mental work. We have already 
dwelt ujion the advisability of allowing the period of lif« in- 
cluded between the yeara seven and seventeen to lie taxed Icbb 
hardly than it is the custom to tax them, and I wouhl fain 
repeat the remarks here. Not long ago I read a speech made 
by the eccentric G. F. Train, iu which he stated that he did not 
permit his daughters to learn to read, before they were ten years 
old, and yet that all of them were now very accomplished 
women iu every way — good linguists, fair musicians, painters, 
&C. To his experience I could add that of ot liers, to show that 
if there is the necessary ability existent, it will show itself more 
conspicuously by expanding in a strong body ihan in a weak 
one. 1 can myself remember suffering fi'oni headache for nearly 
a whole year in consequence of the severity of my lessons at a 
time when I was growing veiy fast. 

In adults the causes of headache are cxlmustion — no matter 
from what it may result — mental worry, irregular or uicessaiit 
noises — e8])ecially if discordant, sharp, heavy, and irregular — 
want of sleep, insufficient food, a too great indulgence in spiri- 
tuous liquors, the exi.tteiice of gout in the system, and such 
fevers as typhus, or. indeed, any severe impending disease 
arising from what is called ]ioisouing of the Mood. 
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\a more advanced age, headache is generally indicative of 
physical change in tlie condition of tlie bmin; or it may be 
eiraply rheumatic or nem-algic, both of which are very severe, 
but which do not putec into the category of those which we 
here speak of. We are now prepared to classify the causes of 
headache thus: — 

1. Oiganic change. 

2. General debility, the brain being exhausted in common 
with all the body. 

3. Special debility — ^the result of excessive mental labour. 

4. Changes effected by certain drugs or poisons, such aa 
quinine, iron, opium, alcohol, &c. ; or by hypothetical agencies, 
such aa those producing influenza, typhus, aniall-pox, gout, &c. ; 
or by the circulation of organic compounds, such as bile, urea, 
" crudities," by which I mean materials taken up with the chyle 
from the lower part of the bowels, but which ought naturally 
to have been discharged. 

5. Anomalous causes, such as " woiins," external cold, i&c. 
Whilst reading over this list the reader will doubtless have 

his attention called to the fact that we have entirely omitted to 
mention that too much blood in the brain is a cause of head- 
ache. We do 30 deliberately, for we aver that in no single 
inatance is cephalalgia due to an increased supply of blood 
alone. To make this truth apparent to my readers, let me a.sk 
anyone of them to expei-iment upon himself on the slack rope 
or horizontal bar of the gjTnnasinm, or if not athletic enough 
himself to go through such labour, to catechise those who do. 
In either case let him satisfy his mind whether hanging with 
the head downwards for five, ten, or even twenty minutes will 
produce headacha On the other hand, let him remember every 
case which he has seen of enormous loss of blood, and then try 
and recall to his mind how veiy few of them were unattended 
with severe cephalalgia. 

When once the physician Las persuaded himself that head- 
ache does not arise from repletion, he will readily recognise the 
fact that all fonns of depletion are far more likely to do harm 
than to effect any good. Indeed, he will see that even pui^ga- 
tives can only be expected to be useful in those instances where 
the bowels are costive habitually, and the fecal matter is absorbed 
by the capillaries and lacteals of the colon. 

Our first deduction as to the plan to be adopted for the cure 
of headache is therefore negative, pointing to what is to be 
avoided rather than to that wliich is to be done. Yet it is not 
therefore useless, As I write a host of recollections crowd upon 
my nieuiory in wlueh servant maids and their mistresses, hard- 
working students, and indefatigable men have for years been 
mai'tyrs to " aick headache," from the senseless habit of " routing 
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out the Ijowela," as if a visit to Cloacina was equivalent to at- 
tendance upon Hygi^ia. I have known " domestics " to be almost 
Tiseless from the frequency and intensity of their sufferings 
from cephalalgia, which they have attributed to biliuusness, 
and which ttiey have pertiuacioualy a^ravated by blue and 
colocj-nth pill and black draughts, yet who Imvc become 
valuable women, once more, by a steady course of generous 
living, and a forbearance from pill and potion. Cooks, whoso 
business in the kitchen and in the house is a very oxlmusting 
one, and whose appetite is generally very bad, are particularly 
subject to headaches, and they too ofteu ruin themselves by 
using immoderate purgatives. Such an one is in my service 
now. Years ago she left my mother from ill health, brought on 
solely by hard work and her fondness for salts and senna. 
Yet, although twenty years older, she is a valuable servant, 
ha\-ing given up her affection for tlie druggist's shop. 

From this negation we turn elsewhere and ask ourselves 
what IB the correct treatment of such cases as impending water 
in the head in infancy, and of apoplexy in old age ? Ere wc 
decide let us a-^k ourselves a question or two, 1, Who are most 
liable to these affections ? 2. Upon what do they depend 1 
Now, it is a certain fact that hydrocephalus is not a tusease 
which is common amongst the children of parents who are con- 
stitutionally and actually iu perfect health, and without family 
taint. It is equally certain that water in the head is common 
amongst the children of the scrofulous, the consumptive, and 
those who live in bad localities. It is fostered by misery, and 
it is most deadly amongst the poor, the ill-fed, and those who 
Buffer from diarrhoaa. Consequently it is a phenomenon at- 
tendant upon a deterioration of the system and of the brain's 
condition. 

If we now inquire into the style of persons who are most 
liable to apoplexy or softening, we find that they are those who 
live well, but who constantly endeavour to counteract the effect 
of heavy dinners and of too strong potations by powerful 
purgatives or by some other means of effectually reducing the 
system. Such folks often remind me of a story l^ld of a towns- 
man who went to live iu the country and who kept pigs. Being 
anxious to get from them nice ribbon-Iike bacon, prettily 
streaked with fat and lean, he inquired of a friend, at whose 
bouse he first .'iuw the coveted rasherH, how the matter was to 
be accomplished. The last, who loved a joke, replied that he 
brought about the result by alternately feeding and starving liis 
pigs for a month at a time. The gentleman tried the plan and 
stuffed his gninters incessantly for the appointed month, and 
then starved them — to death. Next to the guzzlers who drench 
their over-wrought stomach with blue pill, &c,, those whose 
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coustitutions, never strong, have been impairpd Ly " danger, 
long travel, want, or woe," the sons of mental toil, hard fare, 
had food, and the like, are the most liable to apoplexy. One 
sucJi case I well remember. An artist of no mean talent, bnt 
with an overweenino opinion of his own merits whii;b made 
him eaemies, gradually fell into circimistaDces which Iwcfuue 
daily more and more straitened. Too proud to ask for aid, be 
lived, as far as victuals were concerned, almost entirely on his 
acqaaiiitances — a lunch hero, a dinner there, and tea or supper 
elsewhen\ being the only meal of the day, — and one of these 
sometimes sufficed for more days than one. Few if any indivi- 
duals knew his wants wbiltj he lived, for in the depth of his 
misery- he was eier a polished gentleman. At length, whilst 
sitting after tea at the house of a friend, he spoke of lieadache, 
and in a few minutes was apoplectic. On taking him to his 
home it was at once apparent what his state had been, but 
the hand of kindness came too late to save him. Luxuries long 
unknown appeared before bis eyes, and the artist smiled bis 
thanks for them lovingly, yet be never spoke again, and in a few 
days was dead. 

For one well-fed. luxurious man who dies of apople.\y, a dozen 
poor folks fidl ; or, as we ha\-e elsewhere sliown (" Foundation 
for New Theory of Medicine "), apoplexy and cerebral softening 
nriso from a condition of the blood vessels in which the coats 
are brittle and Uiickenetl, so that they do not allow the nutri- 
tive parts of the blood to transude tlirougb them as reatlily as 
lliey do in health, and couaequently that the brain structui-e 
ia ncflrar to deatli and destruction — as is evidenced by its soft 
8l«to — than it is under onlinary circumatances. 

S. If we now examine into the physical condition of the brain 
in wnter in Uic head, we find that the normal structure is being 
roplftocd by a material inferior to the perfect cerebrum. This 
may bo simply a more watery — softer — or less consistent brain 
than it ouKlit to be ; or it may be the material which ultimately 
is oonsidereil an tnlwiTle ; or Uiere may be a change which 
none can adequately describe except by comparing it to the 
blijjht which 18 frequently seen in the vqjetable world — the 
part begins to wither. In all these cases the brain is more pronn 
to (lie than it ought to be, I may again explain uiy meaning 
by rofor«nix> to a plant or tlowcr. Evorjone can see the difl'e- 
rvnoo bi^twoen a healthy and a sickly rose bush, and can under- 
HtAnd Uiat though tbe Utter is not dead, yet it is more nearly 
80, luul nnich more likely tlian the healthy one to die soon : yet, 
under apprejiriato trvatment by tlio gardener, it may survive 
niul thrive. Mo it is with our body, or any part of it : it may 
h« sickly or dying, yet not dwd ; failing, yet with energy enough 
t« iwruit itself and become hcnltliy onco more. liougb usage 
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may destroy it outright, judicious management will restore it to 
its pristine stat€. 

■When the physician recjagnises this state of things, whether 
in age or in youth, lie sees the necessity for counteracting the 
tendency to death. But the principle upon which lie is to act 
is more readily described than the meUjod hy which the prin- 
ciple is to be carried out. It is, indeed, almost impossible to 
give a full account of the detail without appearing tedious. 
Everything has to be avoided which would in the smallest 
degree tax the brain or injure the system, and everything has 
to be done which wiE strengthen the con.rtitution and improve 
the condition of the brain. Yet, in speaking thus, we find that 
we lay ourselves open to a charge of vagueness, for anyone 
might very naturally say, " How can we judge of the ' principle ' 
unless we understand the detail?" "We will endeavour, therefore, 
to be explicit, and record two or three cases in differont stages 
of the disease. "Oh, doctor," said a lady to me, "my little 
nephew is such a funny fellow ; he is playing with all tlie 
vivacity of childhood one minute, and at another he is asleep 
as soundly as if he were in bed." "Does he ever look or speak 
as if he had headache?" "Oh yes; but it only seems to me 
as if it arose from his being tired, for he soon forgets it," 
Knowing the child's family liistoiy, I looked graTe, aud spoke 
earnestly, to the effect that the child was threatened with water 
in the head ; that he was to have no lessons for the present ; 
was to be allowed unlimited sleep ; was to have generous diet, 
but not to repletion ; was to have some tonic medicine — saccha- 
rine oxide of iron, for example ; pure air and warmth ; and if 
reciuiaite, other appliances — such as oil-rubbing, local stimu- 
lants to the skin of the head, chloroform inhalation, &c., if 
necessary. Since that consultation years have elapsed ; tlie 
quondam delicate child is now a sturdy-looking man. On 
another occasion the disease was in a more advanced stage ; 
after years of contest with headache, sickness, languor, and tlie 
like, the eliild had an attack of convulsions, following vomiting 
and purging. The head was pungently hot ; the body painfully 
cold. Cblorafoi-m inhalation checked the convulsions ; oil- 
nibbing over the chest and back restored the general circula- 
tion ; cold to the heail moderated the destructive conflagration 
there ; anil well-sugared wine and water gave an easily-digested 
food for the stomach to assimilate. Tlie result was satisfactoiy, 
aud the patient is now a fine young woman. On another occa- 
sion I was called in, apparently to sign the passport to eternity ; 
the child was "deaf to time." The "orthodox" plan of medi- 
cation had been carried out, and nothing apparently remained 
to be done but to watch the agonies of death. The plan adopted 
for rcstoi-ation was this : " Stop all medicine j feed the patieut 
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with vegetable food, sogar, spirit and watei; watching the 
effects and uiodifyiug the quantities according to the resiilta 
produced ; endeavour to augment the constitutional vigour by 
gently nibbing the whole of the body, one part att«i' another, 
■with saUd oil, allowing the child to Lie in the greasy gannents 
thua necessarily produced ; apply to the head a nightcap well 
sprinkled with whisky, and covered by " oil-silk," that there 
may be no evaporation ; and when convulsions appear to be 
imminent, then give a "whitf" of chloroform. These were the 
<lirections, and they were followed out by the mother, who 
showed herself to be a consummate nurse, and now has the 
pleasure of seeing her quondam patient independent of the 
doctors. 

But will the same principle apply to those who are threatened 
with apoplexy or sot^eniug of the brain ? will next be asked. 
Unquestionably, is the reply, only that the details of the treat- 
ment differ. If a brain is liable to instant solution from want 
of good blood, it would be madness to reduce its supply still 
further by bleeding the patient in any form. It is wise to 
ordaiti perfect mental repose and such a diet as will give ample 
nourishment, whilst it will not tax the digestive or other powers 
of the constitution. Nor ia this last direction to be lightly 
passed by, foe just as a full dinner will make a healthy man 
sleep, so too heavy a meal will determine the occurrence of 
apoplexy in one predisposed thereto. When I waa young, an 
old medico told me that when he was examined at the Hal] he 
was asked the question, " What would you do if called to a man 
dead from apoplexy ? " and that Ids answer was, " I would 
bleed him till ho fainted," and he added that the examiner's re- 
joinder was, " Quite right, sir." At the present time, a man who 
opened a vein under such circumstances would be considered 
mucli in the same light as if he bad cut a throat ; and braudy 
and water cautiously administered would, in the vast majority 
of instances, though not perhaps in all, appropriately replace 
the use of the lancet. 

Our next inquiry is respecting the plan to be adopteit under 
the other circumstances to which we have referred, 

Where the headache arises from general debility, it has to be 
, treated by hygienic measures, amongst the most prondnent of 
which are perfect quiet and tlie recumbent postui-e. Few per- 
sons who have never been il! thamselves can form an idea of 
the influence of certain sounds upon those who suffer from 
cerebral exhaustion. Under such circumstances, the tick of a 
watch or clock is unbearable, the rustle of a silk gown jars 
upon the nervous like the filing of a saw's tooth, and a creak- 
ing pair of shoes will produce the most agonising seusatious. 
In like manner, the bauging of a door that shakes the hoase, a 
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heavy tread across the room, the cliirpiug of birds outside, the 
rattling of cars and carts, the odour of flowers or of artificial 
scents, and even the light of day, is painful and prejudicial. I 
have often been told by individuals that they experience no 
relief from an attack of headache, such as is here described, 
except from burying themselves in the quietest room in the 
house, and cutting off from their senses everything which 
would offend tJiem. The diet in such eases is a very difficult 
matter, and no general rule can be laid down except that it 
should be ample in quantity and appropriate in quality. What 
is appropriate can only be judged by observation and experi- 
ment in each individual instance. It is veiy doubtful whether 
there is any medicine really advantageous in these cases. 
Opium in one form or another promises most fairly, but at the 
best it is often a broken reed, and prejudicial rather tlian use- 
ful. The same may be said of alcohol. Good tea is more fre- 
quently useful than any other article, but it must not he taken 
too freely. A tight binder round the forehead and head usually 
gives relief, aa it 3er\'e.9 to direct more blood into the brain than 
woidd otherwise go there. 

Wlien the headache is due to special debility of the cerebrum 
arising from excessive mental labour, the only safe method of 
treatment is to give the brain repose, It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the cessation from work shall be absolute, it is sufficient 
if the brain be relieved of some of its exertion. A man, when 
first ho takes to riding, fencing, rowing, or any other exercise 
which requires muscular exertion, very commonly " pays his 
footing " in pains of greater or less severity. Yet he does not 
wholly give way to absolute indolence ; so far, indeed, is ho 
from doing so, that he forces his aching limbs to go through a 
certain amount of labour, so that they may sooner be accus- 
tomed to it. So it is with the head. An unusual strain may 
produce cephalalgia ; hut the man who knows that such work 
will often have to be undertaken, will toil on in spite of pain, 
though be will not go through, whilst the lieadache lasts, quite 
so much labour as he did. 

Of com-se, under such circumstances, mediciuo is of no avail 
whatever to do good — it is as useless as it woidd be to take 
(quinine because our sides ache with laughter. But if the 
individual so sufluiiug were to take blue pill, &g., under the 
iilea that the headache was due to biliousness, lie would lay the 
foundation of ruined health. I have occiiaioually had under my 
care individuals who have taxed their bi'ains to the utmost 
amount that the human frame can bear, and who liave treated 
every headache by low diet and aperient medicine — cniTying on 
the plan until they have brought tliomselvcs to the very verge 
of insanity. In such iustiincca, the time required for repairing 
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dtimagea exceeds a twelvemontli, and the utmost care is neces- 
sary when the meutal strain is renewed. \\Tiere the headache 
arises from what is called poison in the blood, whether it be 
quinine, opium, iron, alcohol, or tj'phus, snaall-pox, gout, &c, I 
know no cure save perfect rest, and sleep if it can by any means 
be obtained. The power, however, of inducing sleep is not 
given to everybody, and if present at other times it is under 
tliese circumstances olten taken away. As fat as my own ex- 
perience has enabled me to judge, cases like those here alluded 
to are best treated by " egg-flip," "' milk and mm," or any other 
fluid and gently stimulating food, a comfortable bed or sofa 
with the light behind the i>eraon's head, and some audi book 
to i-ead as "railway anecdotes," where the stories are short aud 
tlie interest particularly mild. There are few cases which will 
withstand the combined effects of frequently repeated food and 
amusing stupidity. ■ Wliere there is reason to believe that the 
headache arises from matter absorbed from the bowels, a thing 
very common in young meu and women, whose bowels are 
habitually costive, it is absolutely necessary that a judicious 
medical scavenger be appointed which shall remove the filtb 
witliout canying away with it much, if any, valuable matter. 

In the early part of this paper, I stated that cephalalgia some- 
times arose from such anomalous causes as worms. The most 
marked case of the kind which I ever saw, occurred in my own 
household at a time when I was abroad. On my return I 
found tliat the patient was the young nursemaid, the shape of 
whose head was peculiar, and who had epilepsy in her family, 
ft mother and three sisters being affected by it. She told me 
that she had paiu in the head which came on during the after- 
noon, and gradually increased in severity until she had a fit. 
The fits were unlike any which I had ever seen, heard, or read of. 
Suddenly the hands were pressed against the teniplea, and the 
woman darted about the room with frantic gestures and ci'ies of 
pain — now upright, now stooping, now darting gainst a wall, 
now under a table, chair, or bed, now rolling upon the floor, and 
now rushing about as if her dress was on fire ; yet with the 
hands always pressed against the head. A large dose of opium 
one ni^t, and another of quinine the second night, prevented 
the fit, but had no effect upon the fearful headache. After 
long thought I came to the conclusion that the cause might be 
tape-wonn ; and though there was no other evidence on the sub- 
ject, I ordered her to take a dose of kousso. Tlie I'esult was 
that a very lai^e dead tape-worm was voided, and the headaclie 
and the fits ceased. In other instances the cause of beatlache 
is due to the occurrence of the monthly period. "NVlien this is 
the case, a hot bath if possible, and abundance of hot sti- 
mulatijig, and spicy fluid, is most nppropiiate. For rheumatic 
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of M. Delpoch (.IwHti/c* (Tlfygien^y January, 1863) point out very clearly 
the remarkable prostration of* the whole nervous system produced in work- 
men who, in certain manufactures, are exposed to the vapour arising from 
the bisulphide of carbon ; and we can readily understand that a somewhat 
similar elTect u]K)n a small scale may be produccil by the application of this 
va|H)ur to a limiteti portion of the surface. 

I am, &c, 
George Kekxion, M.D., F.RC.P. Lond. 
Oak Lcn, Harrogate, June 4. 

P.S. — I have omitteil to mention that I always procure the bisulphide of 
carlnm from Mr. Morson, the eminent chemist, in Southampton row, 
lUiH)mAbury, who will also famish the bottle with which the vapour should 
Ih» ttpplie«l, and a wooilen case — a very necessary adjunct, on account of the 
olTon»ivc omell of the bisulphide, 

Aftor nn'iewing the treatiuont of ceplialalgia, which we have 
thus imUoatOil, wo Hud that the most important therapeutical 
positives aro rest aud appropriate food, and that the most im- 
poi*t4\ut therapeutical negative is the avoidance of purgatives, 
and of every other thing likely to produce or foster debility. 
Autl yet for centuries the use of aperients lias been thought to 
bo of more service than any other plan ! Thus we recognise 
once again that the duration of a belief is no proof of its value, 
ami that it is possible to adopt a method of cure which posi- 
tively aggravates the mischief which it was the aim of the suf- 
feixH' to cut short. Nor can we wonder when such is the case 
that nmny rival systems of medicine stai-t up as soon as indi- 
viduals k'gin to n>coguise the malignant impotence of that 
which has so long been cherished. 
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was taken up at once. The distress ot -watcliin^ the deadly 
quietutle produced by the narcotic was more painful to bear 
than the s^yht of the facial antics produced by the disease; for 
if my child died, I felt that I must always consider myself as its 
destroyer. He lived, however, and from that time to thia I 
have anxiously sought to ascertain the treatment best adapted 
for the cure or the palliation of convulsions. Whilst thus 
searching, it soon became apparent that there was scarcely a 
single tenet then taught in medical literature which would bear 
a logical examination. The only remedy which was worth any- 
thing was lancing the (fums when they needed it, and clearing 
out the bowels when there was evidence of their being goiged, 
both of which contingencies are very rare. After hanng un- 
learnt old ideas, it was important to adopt others of a more 
trustworthy cliaracter. 

Now, in seeking after the treatment appropriate to any dis- 
ease, it is important to understand upon what state of things 
the condition which we hope to rectify depends, in other words, 
to try and find out the cause of the effect. Pursuing this plan 
with convulsions, by which term I do not now include epilepsy, 
let us inquire upon what they depend, or under what circum- 
stances they are produced. 

1. We find them very common and very fatal amongst the 
lower orders of our large cities, and on inquiring still further 
we find that the disease is more fatal amongst the very poor than 
amongst the decent artisans. Hence we conclude that poverty, 
misery, cold and starvation have more to do with convulsions 
than good diet, plenty of it, and comfort 

2. Amongst the " well to do " we find that the complaint is 
more common amongst the children of consumptive, strumous, 
syphilitic, and otherwise diseased parents, than amongst those 
whose family history is faultless ; consequently we infer that 
" convulsions" are allied to exhaustive diseases. 

3. We find the complaint to be more common in towns than 
in the country, whence we ini'er that it may be due to an inade- 
quate supply of wholesome air. 

i. Experience tells us that convulsions are, in many instances, 
the immediate forerunner of death. In reading over, for ex- 
ample, the phenomena of dissolution, we often meet with the 
words " cold sweats, convulsions, and death," arranged consecu- 
tively. In cases, too, of death from many exhaustive complaints, 
" twitchings of the face, arms, and feet," are almost certain signs 
of imminent danger ; consequently we infer that convulsions 
are caused, amongst other things, by a condition of brain closely 
allied to mortification, or the cessation of life. 

5. Experiment has demonstrated that convulsions of great 
severity will arise from sudden stoppage of the flow of bkiud to 
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the biats, as by tying the arteries supplying tliat organ, and 
that they will cease on the restoration of the current to the 
osoaI cluumels. We then remenil>er to have been oft«n struck 
by thu veiy gieat pallor of the skin which exists ainongnt the 
TUiiiBS of the disease under consideration. Consequently, wc 
infer that the complaint in questioa may be closely allied to 
deficieDcy of blood in the braia 

6. We then remember that convulsions are very commonly 
noticed in the early stage of such diseases as scarlet fever and 
measles, and alter the taking of certain chemicAl stibstancea. 
We, therefore, infer that they may be due tt.> the existence of 
poisoDS in the blood, or in otLer words, to a vitiated condition 
of that fluid — to a particular form of which, arising from a cer- 
tain diet, we absU refer shortly. 

7. We know that convulsions are common during teething, 
and that they are frequently then cured by lancing the gums — 
that they sometimes are produced by such surgical operations 
as that required for the cure of hare-lip — ^that they may be 
associated with constipation and worms, and cured by the use 
of aperients. Consequently, we believe that the complaint may 
depend upon what we call an irritant — ^just as we see lockjaw 
arise in many instances from an injury. Yet, at the same time, 
we know that calves and puppies, kittens and colts, cut their 
teeth witliout convulsions, and that many irritants may be pre- 
sent without producing spasmodic affections ; we therefore con- 
clude that when convulsions arise during human tceelhiog that 
there is some other cause in operation than the growth of inci- 
sors or molars. It is not altogether a paradox to say tliat an 
irritating thing is not always an irritant We may explain our 
meaning thus : There comes in front of my window an organ- 
grinder, whose music I can tolerate whilst I am ahme ; but if I 
am " out of sorts " or deep in an important consultation whoru- 
in the sounds of the heart and lungs have to he examined 
closely, the barrel oi^^an becomes an intolerable nuisance and a 
powerful irritant. As teething, then, per se, is not an efDcient 
producer of convulsions, wc ask ourselves what additional cause 
is required ere the first comes into operation. To this the 
answer is simple, viz., anything which deteriorates the general 
health makes an irritant more irritating, and the process of 
"tooth-cutting" a source of " cunvulsions," Similar observa- 
tions apply to the pi-esence of worms in the intestinal canal, 
which may exist there for months or years without giving rise 
to any notable effect ; the same may also bo said of surgical 
operations, constipated bowels, &c The evidence which tells 
us of the condition of body that favours the active operation of 
irritants is readily to he rec(^;niaed, but we postpone its con- 
sideration for a white. 
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8. The last cause of convulsions which we shall notice is one 
not generally known, yet it is of vast importance. It ia the use of 
animal food ere the teeth are all cut that which was, I believe, 
called " Crudities " by the ancient writers. I do not know any 
single thing which ia more decidedly operative. To enable my 
readers to appreciate tlie infiuence of meat diet I will record a 
few cases as they occurred to my notice in chronological order. 
A man, tet, twenty-fom:, very emaciated, was operated on for 
stone, after this was extracted, he was placed on a generous scale 
of provisions, having meat four times daily — as a Tusrdt, he 
experienced the most frightful and prolonged attack of con- 
vulsions that I ever saw — the meat was suspended and the 
convulsions did not return. Another man in the same hospital 
was similarly treated after amputation of the tliigh, and had a 
convulsive seizure ; the diet was then altered, and no convulsions 
apj[>eared. Once more the meat was given, lai'gely, and again 
the disease followed, subsiding when the flesh food was with- 
drawn. Neither of these men had ever before had similar 
attacks. The next case was the one which heads this etisay. 
In that, the cause of convulsions was the profuse exhibition of 
beef-tea — when this was given up, no general attack appeared 
afterwards ; but when egg was substituted in its place a partial 
convulsion was recognised under the foim of "laryngisnms 
stridulus," which, by a process of exhaustive experiment and 
ob.ser\'ation, was proved to be due to the egg cause alone. After 
this I saw twins who were being wet nursed, but who for the 
time were ill, inasmuch as the milch-woman was herself in bad 
condition. The two had " fits," which began as false croup, and 
genprally ended in a convulsion of the whole fmme. These 
attacks were readily traceable to the use of beef-tea, and it was 
remarkable tliat the infant whose dislike to the animal con- 
coction was very great, was not attacked unless it took beyond 
a certain quantity. I doubt whether I could have persuaded 
the doctor and the parents to acknowledge the association of 
the l)eef~tea with the convulsion, had it not been that the latter 
child, who was living chiefly upon a milk diet, became con- 
vulsed within an hour after drinking voluntarily a large cup of 
the fluid in question, which had been prepared for his brother. 
During the early part of my attendance I was not able to induce 
the medical attendant to cliange the plan of victualling the sick, 
and the chOd made no progress towards recovery ; when the 
beef-tea was given up there was not a single recurrence of the 
fit of convulsions. On another occasion I was called in con- 
sultation to see a child, and found that my opinion was required 
as to the desirability or otherwise of increasing the amount of 
calomel ali'cady given. The one doctor had no faith in mercury, 
imtil it produced green stools, the other feared that if this 




diaractfiistic action i 
intiuirj' it appeared that ^ i 

diet as veal or chicken btoth, beef4n, Axl, i _ 

fiist medico about his DStul treatnietittrf duJdfcB vfantli^had 
green stools, I foond that he alwxjs cxciaded mmmml ioad bamt 
the diet, and that he cored hy nflk wlnt be JiiMtiii il tfcal he 
cured by calomel — tboSBtCabutiiig tocneenneimAwBiiedlj 
due to aDother. The resoU of our e o nwiTtrt ioa was to tJamAcm 
mercury and beef-tea, and od CTBtgabBeqaaati MeUiiga ^gfomid 
that the convulsive seiximB had *f — ^. nor hxve tli^ ercr 
returned. .The next ease wu atiQ more afaflang, A fiMid 
asked my opinion abont his yomig sod vlio had beea aaiiaij 
taken with fits, yet the closest examiaatMS Guled to dkit uj 
apparent cause, nntil I came to the qnataon aa to Hie beei^4ea, 
&c It then was foimd that the diM had far tlie fint tine 
been partaking hugely of beef gravy wiUi pototoea, and had a 
small slice from the joiuL I gave the ixxwaij dinctiana, bat 
was surprised a few days afleTwanIs to be smunODed waia the 
same circumstancea as bedine. A^a, a r**^*^ inqniij tailed to 
elicit a probable cause for the att*dc, and I hesitated en I adced 
myfrieodif he had attended to my iastnictioiiB to withbc4dtiKaL 
" Ah," said he, " there yon have tne, the truth is; Doctor, that I 
did not believe you, for I bad never heard grav^ and beef Uan«d 
for convulsions. I have given my ehUd both fledi aad its jnice. 
and now that I am coavinced I wiD itot do ao again." 

Not to multiply cases faitfaer, kt me asy that eoDvalsiotH 
arising from the cause jnat mentioned, are osnally sodden and 
severe, according to the amonitt of die aaJntal food taken, and 
that they very rarely have premonitory symptoms. In amne few 
cases, however, where the quantity given has been small, I have 
seen excessive irritability and feverishness occur without going 
so far as convulsions. The children most liable to couvuluona, 
from the cause in question, are Uiose who have a tendency to 
delicacy generally, and water in the head particularly. 

Of convnlsions arising in the infant from causes operaliiig in 
the mother we need not speak. 

When we investigate the "physique" of children who suffer 
from convulsions, we almost invariably find that they are soft 
and Babby. A friend of onis once remarked that married 
men generally, and doctors especially, put their liands under a 
child's petticoats so as to feel ita " nates " whenever an infant ia 
put into their hands, by mother or nurse, for their admiration. 
Fltsading guilty to the charge, I tested the reason for my thus 
acting and found that I had unconsciously discovered that the 
condition of the buttoi^ks is always a good indication of health 
in R Imby. ir these are finn and elastic, one may always be 
sure that the little one is strong and well ; but if, on the other 
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hand they are soft, &s if they were boiled turnips iu a bladder, 
it is certain that the child is out of sorts. Now, to the pliilo- 
Bophic physician it is cle.ar that if the nates or " glutei " are 
Boft, the heart must be so too, as well as all the other muscular 
Btructures : it is equally clear that the muscular substance can- 
not be wf ak without the nervous structures being " out of con- 
dition ; " and if all these are out of condition it is pretty 
certain that the stomach and bowels cannot be in first-rate 
order — Ex uno diseimvs ovinia. 

The question now suggests itself whether convulsions arise 
from some change in one particular structure such as the ner- 
vous, or whether they depend upon a certain condition of the 
body generally. There are many considerations which favour 
the belief that, as a general rule, tliey depend upon the state of 
tlie first-named system — but there is also evidence to show that 
they are frequently associated with the other parts of 
the body, e.(j., let us for a moment examine into our expe- 
rience of the effect of general debdity upon our own frame. 
We find that when we are tired, the brain is more irritable than 
is usual, the mind is less able to address Itself to deep thought 
than usual ; that we are " nasty," apt to explode in wrath at 
trifling things, and that we detest the noise of play, music, &c., 
more than we do when in health ; at the same time our appetite 
is capricious, and if we teat our muscular powers at billiards, 
bowls, or rifie-shooting, we find that wo have lost the fine sense 
of " strength " to which we had before educated our arms, hands 
and fingers ; consequently, we know that when we are " out 
of sorts " our muscles are as irritable as is our nervous system. 
When once we recognize the fact that debility increases, pro- 
motes, or produces irritability, we can see that when the first 
is present, the nerves will be more excitable and the muscles 
more irritable than they are ordinarily, and we can understand 
that an impression made upon these will have a far greater 
effect at one period than at another. Hence we draw our deduc- 
tions as regards the treatment of con\^llsio^s. 

As convulsions arc favoured by everything which impoverishes 
the body, so everything is to be avoided which can pull it down 
still farther. In this category must be reckoned aporients of 
all classes. All of these are bad ; but mercurial purgiitives, 
which are often exhibited under the name of " alteratives," are 
the worst of all. A very short experience associated with close 
observation, suiEces to prove that " blue pill," " grey powder," 
and " calomel " have a peculiar depressing effect upon the ner- 
vous system even when taken in comparative health. They are 
far more prejudicial when taken during illness. 

In the same category we must place bleeding, whetlier 
genera], by the lancet, or local, by leeches, Yot, as we write. 
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memorj' brings up to our mental vision the spectres of yonng 
inf&Dts, wliose skm, whit« as the pap^r on which my pen 
moves, was rendered yet whiter by contrast with the dark 
colour of that coi'onet of leeches which the doctor, of those 
days, ordered for their young brows. 

Side by side with aperients and bleeding we most clasa the 
low diet which usually accompanied them then, and often does 
BO stiU. 

Let U3 pause for a few moments now, and consider what a 
convulsion is It is an excessive use of all the muscles of the 
body — so excessive, indeed, as to be attended sometimes with 
rupture of the contractile libres. In what way, then, let us 
ask, does it differ from the excessive muscular exertion put 
forward in such exercises as rowing, leaping, boxing, and a 
variety of athletic sports? " In nothing," is the reply, "except 
that in one case the exertion is voluntary and in the other it is 
compulsoiy." Now, the healthy man, who ha? been hard at 
work at the oar, or in any other way, hiids lliat his exertion has 
gliven him an appetite— it has produced great expenditure of 
tissue, and a human instinct c^ls for fuel to feed the animal 
locomotiva Supposing to such an athlete we were to give 
water-gruel for dinner, and 8enna-t«:A for breakfast ; is it not 
clear that bis force would soon be reduced to a veiy low ebb ? 
In like manner, if we give to one who haa spent lus strength 
in convulsions only a banquet upon porridge, with a dessert 
of brimstone and treacle, it is ceiiain that we shall make him 
weaker than he was before. 

Again, amongst depressing agencies is to be reckoned bad air, 
by which we mean that kind of atmosphere, wherever met with, 
which operates prejudicially. To one, town air seems so bad, 
that country air, which is its opposite, ap)>ear8 to he absolutely 
good ; yet country air may be even worse than that of cities. 
A child living in a low built house, with close rooms, small 
windows, and surrounded by trees, is as badly off for pure air 
as if it lived in a cellar in a crowded court Cold and moist air 
can be found anywhere, and this it is which has to be guarded 
against 

We have already sufficiently indicated that a meat diet is to 
be avoided ; we must equally shun too large a supply of vege- 
table and lactatious food. 

As in the treatment of convulsive attacks we must discourage 
all things which deteriorate the condition of our patient, so we 
must patronize everything wliich has a tendency to improve it 
For example, we may use preparations of iroo, of bismuth, of 
manganese, tdways seeking, if possible, for forms of them which 
shall be palatable. To these we must add fermented or alco- 
holic liquids in appropriate quantity — cream, milk, cod-oil, 
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beaten up with yolk of egg, like custard, or in any other 
palatable fomi. Yet the physician, wlien he recommeDds these, 
miiat ever remember that they may be overdone. Too much of 
any one of them will produce feverishness, headache, nausea, 
and illness. Some children are literally unable to tolerate 
either stimulants or tonics. With them, diet alone forms the 
staple remedy. To these things we may add a diligent ruhbing 
of the body with salad or other pleasantly-scented oiL I know 
of no roborant so generally useful aa this, and none to which 
childi-en, as a rule, take more kindly. It may be used fre- 
quently during the day, and the invalid should be allowed to 
remain in the greasy coverings. 

As cold is one of the things to be shunned, so warmth is 
everywhere to be promoted. The bed-room should not be lower 
than 70°, and promenades in a perambulator, or a regulation 
walk, during winter time, are to he avoided. The air of the 
house, if properly heated by warm air, is often preferable to the 
atmosphere outside the walls. 

I have gone thus far without mentioning one of the moat 
important aids in tlie treatment of convulsions — keeping it to 
the last, as a school-boy retains the best bit of his cake — I 
mean chloroCuim inhalation, T!ie first individual to use this 
powerful remedy wiis an Edinburgh physician, who was in con- 
sultation with the then Dr. Simpson over a newly-horn child 
apparently dying with convulsions, and the success of the plan 
Lmught it into notice. I well remember the first time I used 
it myself Eetuming home from a country journey, I found my 
daughter in strong convulsions. She was ill with scarlatina, 
and during the day had been frequently attacked with vomiting, 
ejecting everything which was given. The urine was scanty, 
albuminous, and bloody, and when I saw her she had been in 
convulsions for three houra. Two medical friends were beside 
lier, but we could not raise a hope amongst us. Being anxious 
to bear my grief by myself, the consultation was short, and I 
soon was alone at the bed-aide. A chloroform bottle was at 
hand, however, and I administered soma In far less time than 
it takes me to write this, the convulsions were over. The efi'ect 
seemed magical Yet, though the convulsions were over, insen- 
sibility remained, and there were frequent spasms of the eye- 
lids, mouth, and limbs. Amongst other things, I noticed that 
both the cardiac and respiratory movements were irrogidar, and 
the muscles producing them aSected spasmodically. Each 
twitch, as it arose, was the signal for moie chloroform, and, to 
make the story short, four hours of close attention and frequent 
inhalation brought the patient round. Many years have elapsed 
■flince then, and as each fades into the past, it leaves a stronger 
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of the value of chlorofoini inliftlA- 




Hiis drag mar be ospJ during t!ie fit in evfiir wise. I tlo not 
enow KD espeption ; Inii ibc doctor mnsl eier have his irtlvn- 
tion fixed upon ibc stat« of tie respiratinn aiifl nae the lirug 
•ocordii^lT. Whilst admmisterinf; it, I have seen thp brwitldng 
u it vere entirely susjienilcii, iiini Jeftlh ftpparentJv iinrninent. 
In Bach cases the jueiiiod of artificial respiration to l<e jwiopt*^! 
is that knoiTD as r*r. SylTtJster's. It is tnana^d thus : — l^o 
|Mlieni's arms are firmly grasped just above the elbow, aad th« 
doctor then presses them with his ovu stronn frame i^Ainst the 
blae nbs. This pividuces a pretty load " ugh," nr jjroan. The 
chest is thus emptied of i:uperfluoQs air. Immediately aft«T, 
the doctor throws the arms otit as if he were preparing to cru- 
cify the patient, in the same attitude as that assumed by tlie 
Savioar on the Cross — i. e., the arms must be stretched out 
digfatly above the le^xl of the head. This movement produces 
iohalatkin. A few seconds of this style of o]>iautioQ soon re- 
establishes lespiration. 

In my own practice I never use anything but my hand as a 
vehicle for the chlorofonn, by which it is considered that aii 
overdose cannot be given. 

This inhalation of chloroform may be adopted both in tlio 
convulsions of pregnancy and parturition, as well as in epjlcptio 
seizures. 

When oncj3 a drug has established for itself so good a rojm> 
tation as a curative agent, it is certain that many wiS endeAvour 
to ascertain if it is equally valuable as a preventive. As vol 
the amount of evidence av-ailable is small. Some liave repoit^^>d 
that the regular daily use of the drug in vapour will diminish 
the frequency and severity of epileptic attacks, if not cure them 
entirely. Afy own erperience is negative, for I have never yet 
seen any advantage result from chloroform as a means to stave 
off " falling sickness." That it wiU, however, cliwk and prevent 
the con\Tilsion3 of children experience fully proves. An ex- 
perienced mother or nurse can soon recogniKe in a j-oung person, 
who has already been convulsed, the first indication of tho 
fit or the circumstances under which an attack is likely to conio 
on. The use then of a small quantity of the vapour will check 
the advance of the disease. One such mother I well know, ami 
she has now such accumte information of the naturnl liistur) 
of convulsions, and such jjerfect confidence in chloroform, thiit 
slie is not alarmed when a fit draws near, nor does she seek for 
the physician's aid nulesa the ca.'je should be more complicated 
than osuaL 

Let me therefore recommend to my readers who aro likely to 
be concerned in the management of infancy and childhood. 
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never to be without a bottle of chlorofonn in the house. To 
parents nothing can be a greater boon. To the inexperienced 
mother the period between the appearance of the first convul- 
sive fit, and the advent of the first doctor sent for, is something 
dreadful to bear. Yet if she lias in her boudoir a bottle such 
as we recommend and can find the courage to use it, that period 
will be shorn of its terrors. All she has to do is to undress the 
child, to keep it warm, to pour some chloroform on her hand as 
if it was a clean handkerchief and the drug a scent-bottle, and 
then put her palm before the loved one's nose and mouth, re- 
peating this process as the drug evaporates. To fill up time she 
may then rub the body over with oil, and w^ait with calmness till 
her medical adviser comes. With such information as that given 
above, none of my readers need experience the miserable emo- 
tions of the writer, when, with all his medical honours thick 
upon him, he was called upon to stand between his son and 
death, without any real knowledge how to do his duty and to 
take the stand desired 
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Our scene opens on the present oecaaion with a henvy pale in 
the Atlantic : into the wind's eye is driving a huge steRniship, 
which cuta the waves impetuously, driving her prow deeply into 
their masses, and thus sending copious showers or spray and 
floods of angry water along the decks from stem to stem. The 
month is March, and with the tempest, blinding rain, driving 
snow, and hard hitting hail come careering madly along. On 
the deck of the ship in question stands the captain, in frame 
robust, yonng in age (thirty-two), a teetotaller by habit, and a 
seaman from his early youtli. For two whole days and a night 
he is upon the deck or bridge of the steamer, holding on to any- 
thing which will enable him to retain his legs. Nothing beyond 
hot coffee, taken as opporttinity offers, passes his lipa, for tlio 
vessel demands undivided attention, (md a solid meal cannot be 
taken. At length the hurricane abates, the danger ceases, and 
the mariners can think once more of creature comforta. ']'he 
weary captain is glad to take off his aea boota, which reach to 
the top of the thigh, and as they are pulled away he finds them 
full of cong'-aled snow and ice. The limbs are cold as stones, 
and almost as iuseusible. From that time they tail more and 
more until they are at length, after two years, jjowerless to su])- 
port the body. This was the epoch at which I saw the case. 
The man, nmible to walk without assistance, came stnggering 
into my room with two sticks and an attendant — looking almost 
a Hercules in the trunk, and with a countenance apparently 
redolent with health, yet both lower extremities were more like 
(lead pig than living llesh — white, frigid, insensible, and moist — 
all manly propensities had dejiarted, the parts were withered, 
and no larger than tliose of a cliild. There was, however, power 
over the bladder and rectum. The patient, alter seeing me, 
went to Buxton, and there took balJis accoixling to local medical 
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'advice, fitst vrvrm. then cooler, then cool, and in a few days was 
completely paralysed in both Icm-er limbs, and in tlie bladder. 
Once a^D lie Vcwno my patient, and he followed my directions 
iiupUciUy. These were to do everything which was possible to 
make the limbs wnrui, and to keep them so, hot bottles, hot 
bladders, hot bricks, hot tea. hot ne^us, a warm room, friction 
with oil and turpentine, the use of a catheter, an occasional 
etienuk, but no medicine of any kind whatever. Por months the 
plan was followed, and, after a lapse of a year-and-a-half, the 

Ktieiit was walking aliout my room without any assistance ; his 
j^ were warm, and their muscles finn ; there was perfect power 
over the bladder, and iti was not without pride that he answered 
tttat he f>'lt quite able to marry as soon as he had found a 
woman to be his wife. 

The reader may well conceive that a case like this would set 
the physician a-thinking. He would ask himself what part was 
here the most aflVcted — the blood, the muscles, the nerves, the 
spinal chord, or all combined? Will cold applied to the legs 
disorganize the central organ of emotion and sensation ; or if it 
do not qnite disorganize it, does it inflict an injury upon it slioit 
of absolute destruction ? In other wui-ds, is palsy a result ex- 
clusively of norvous iiyury ; may it not arise from some 
alteration in the muscles themselves, wholly inde(>endent of 
cembro-npinal alteration T Whilst thinking upon this question 
wo pouiler nvi.T the oH'octs of extreme uold, as reported by Arctic 
anil nlhiT tmvi'lh'i'fl, and we llnd that it takes away power from 
tlie liuibrt. pn>iluc(!8 a gait rfssambliiig that of a drunken man, 
thickui'is-s of HiuH'cIi, andgrudually increasing drowsiness. Their 
experii-ni;* scarcely helps us. Wu then pass in review those 
cases of wasting palsy, described by Cruveilier and Dr. Roberts, 
in which the muscles willier without the nervous system being 
afiected, and wo remember our own winter experiences when 
hands and feet sometimes became palsied from the effects of 
fold, whereas every other portion of the frame appeared to be 
sound. Yet, no sooner do we recall these facts than we recollect 
that one very common cause of apoplexy and its consequent 
paralysis is prolonged exposure to cold ; that a keen blast 
|»Iayiu{r for some time upon one cheek will produce tic dolourenx 
ftnti palsy in different persons, and that a protracted suVijection 
to a viutrr sky will give rise to sciatica in some and paralysis 
i» others. 

With such considerations before him it is probable that the 
physician will hesitate to decide, within himself, whether lesion 
of iho uiTVuus centres is necessarily the cause of palsy, and will 
»j4k himself whether there may not be, in many instances, some- 
thing wrouK in more portions of the frame than one? No 
sooner liiis tb'-' inquirer formed this question, than he remembera 
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We find that prior to the bleeJing there has heen a graihml 
change in the cerebral arteriea, which have become thicker iu 
their coats, but far loore brittle th,in uautil. From this condition 
it follows that the nutrient parts of the blood have not such 
access to the brain around the vessels as they ought to have, 
and consequently that the cerebral matter is softer than usual. 
Whenever then any unusual strain comes upon the artery it 
breaks in the portion where it is most brittle, and where the 
tissue around it gives it the least support ; or it may part from 
a decay of a portion of the brain itself, extending to the artery 
vrhicb permeates it Hence we allege that apoplexy and cotjae- 
qaeut palsy are due to an unusual strain upon the vessels, or an 
increased poverty in the structure of the cerebrum ; softening 
and apoplexy being often almost convertible tirms. If we are 
true in our deductions, it follows that our trealinent ot cerebral 
hffimorrhage must be, to promote quietude in the circulation, and 
a sound heiilthy condition of body. With this aim we prohibit 
active mental work — mental emotion if possible — and the too 
free use of stimulants of any kind. We also do everythiug iu 
our power to bring the whole system into a healthy state, by 
generous diet, by tonic medicines, if there is reason to adopt 
them, by warmth and comfoi-t, by good air, by pleasant cheerful 
nursing, and Uie thousand and one small distractions which 
befit the sick room. At the same time we carefully avoid re- 
ducing the constitutional powers by purgatives, bleeding, mei^ 
*cury, and the like. That we are right in shunning the^e so-called 
remedies experience has amply shown. Mercury, indeed, has 
repeatedly been found to induce cerebral lia:morrhage, and few, 
who have been treated with that drug in large quantities, have 
made a satisfactory recovery. 

There is, to my mind, nothing in the history of medicine wliich 
is more depressing to the thoughtful man, than to see tlie metliod 
in which experience has been thrown away. The reader will 
see in old books, treatises on apoplexy, in which the invariable 
treatment of the doctor has been venesection, cupping, or leech- 
ing, purgatives, and very often mercury. With this there has 
b<.^n associated an amoimt of mortality which almost appals us, 
aud yet the sole lesson learned by the doctor was the severity 
or gravity of apoplexy as a disease. He never once asked 
himself what influence his treatment had upon the result, 
nor whether an opposite lino of practice would bring about a 
very different mortality. Conspicuous amongst the offenders 
against medical logic was the late Dr. Abercromby, of Ediu- 
bui^gh, whose work upon cerebral hiemorrhage I would, if I 
were a de.*^ceQdant of his, gladly suppress, as being a reconl of 
medical manslaughter ; and yet I have heard a dlstiuguished 
physician, con picuous for his literary attaiumenta and his ex- 
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will follow if our fnrce remains the same, but tlie weight is 9ol- 
Aered to the table. Kow, galvanisni to a muscle fesemhles a 
plan to prevent the weight becoming a, fixture. It hits no iii- 
tlueuce over the real disease, but it I'liablea the nervoua syetem, 
when it is restoi-ed, to move the muscular structures lu the old 
fashion. As the weight will never be moved without some ex- 
ternal force, so the muscle will never become useful to the 
patient, until his ner\'oos power has been recovered. Gal- 
vauiani, we repeat, cannot restore thia. It keeps, as it were, 
the house swept and garnished ready for the master when he 
returns to dwell therein ; but it can no more recall the master, 
than a well-aired bed will prevent its owner from drowning, by 
Bummoning him from the vasty deep, 

2. When the palsy arises from muscular affections, the main 
point to be kept in mind is to promote, as far as possible, the 
vormth of the individual, and liia general nutrition, and to en- 
force muscular contractility, if possible, by shampooing. My 
personal experience in these cases has induced me to avoid all 
active medicatioa Theory would lead us to the belief that 
strychnia would be the remedy par excellence, but practice tells us 
that it is wholly useless. I have not yet met with a single in- 
stance in which it has been of the slightest service, and I have 
met with some where the patient's life has been risked by the 
dose proving in the end too large. I am afraid that galvanism 
must be put in the same list. I have never found that it does 
good, and, as a general rule, patients consider it is too severe to 
be endured. In many cases of this nature the doctor can only 
look fin as a judicious and observing nurse. But though he can 
I'eally do little, he feels tolerably assured that nature, if she 
have a fair chance, can do much. I cannot recall an instance, 
for example, in which a face paralysed by cold has not recovered 
itself, completely, when the patient has taken due care of Idm- 
self or herself A want of this care, however, and coutinuous 
exposure to the same cause ^vill prolong the complaint, and 
often make a cure impossible. 

3. What to aay to the third class of cases I do not know. 
Very many occur which fairly overcome every resource of the 
doctor, and in the end get well nobody knows how. I have 
known men wholly unable to move anything but the head, to 
expend almost all their living upon physicians, try in turn mer- 
cury, strychnine, steel, quiua, wine, brandy, milk, the water- 
cure, and all things in vain, and yet get slowly well after the 

■ lapse of years. I have seen such an one under the influence nf 
strong mental emotion regain his power for a moment, only to 
lose it again more completely. One case to which I have before 
alluded, where a lad became paralytic from the waist down- 
wards, appeared to be benefitted by the use of a series of blistera 
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keepiitg the hand bent somewhat backwards. To accomplish 
this a beat spliut, or some other contrivance, is required. Tlio 
first plan would make the hand useless during the treatment ; 
we must, therefore, have recourse to other management. What 
is necessary in tins case is equally desirable in wriat-drop re- 
sulting fi-om lead. The plan recommended, and which has now 
received the sanction (X experience, is this : — A stronge leather 
strap is secured above the elbow, and a finn leather glove is 
fitted to the liand up to the base of the last joint of each finger, 
leaving the tips ot these free; the back of the glove is then 
attaclicd to the ellww-stnip hy a good piece of vidcnniKcd IndLi- 
rubl)cr, und a broatlisli .itmp of Uie same material is sown on 
the back of each finger of the glove, ■fthilst it is laid Uiit, These 
elastic pieces are so adjusted that they draw the hand back- 
wards and flex it slightly in that direction ni>on the lore-arm. 
When the patient wants to use the limb he can readily do so, 
each forward movement merely stretching the caoutchouc, j 
was led to adopt tliis contrivance, by observing the means with 
wliich Nature has provided animals, to eniible them to support 
the weight of the head without fatigue. This is a long and 
strung elastic tie of a yellow colour (which all acquainted with 
a neck of mutton will recognise as a i-oiuid cord, which defies 
all chewing, and is not even made soft by steiving) that is at- 
tached to the back of the head and the prominent bone in the 
neck some distance behind This is so arranged that while the 
creature is in re^Hise, the head is kejjt partially raised, not quite 
to a level with the body, though nearly so. When the animal 
wants to feed, this ligament is stretched like India-nibber, and 
when the feeding is over, the head rises without an effort, to 
that position which is assumed by standing cows, when chewing 
the cud, and by sleeping horses. Since I first published this 
plau for wriflt-drop, it has been extensively adopted, and gene- 
rally with success, as a jjalliative and means of cure combini'd. 
I./)cal treatment, however, such as shampooing, galvanism, and 
the like, nnist be also added. We must also do our best to en- 
courage a flow of blood to the part. This last indication fle- 
mauds a few words in explanation ; we give it succinctly, tlius : 
The supply of blood to a part is proportionate to the state of its 
nutrition, &c. ; an organ in a flabby condition has a sinnll sup- 
ply of blood; with little blood to draw from, the organ will 
iBuiain flabby ; if an extra supply of good blood can he drawn 
into the part, the tissue will ha\'e a chance of improving its 
coniUtion. Now, experience has shown that a mustard plaster 
tfl the bi-east bone, will frequently bring milk into the female 
mamma; hence we conclude that we may, by drawing blood to 
the skin, give some of the supply to the parts below. IIenci>, 
in wiist-drop, we order the use of a strong mhefacient — r //., 
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mustard, soap and water, une ii 'lie :Ii*tMrj»rTv. laii ir uj: >uiin 
time the most efficient lininifint -vz kni.^ TTit: Turntri'-. .t ia 
attendant is directed to iise ^ap imi iriirrr ur _i v lsi^i;^ tuk 
limb, and then to sprinkle amscari x:».!i z, ioi: v, n.: avtt 
imtil the skin ;zets red — tfal* insnr^rr ijx iiiiiLn.Mia.^ 5n:;i:i> it 
blood in the cutanei:)a^ vp*5»rL*. izc ;:r:mir!<«f i, .'i. '-nt s*jir: ix 
the x>arts beneath. 

Thus we see that the main poLur v. :•= vr.turitifi 'si n 2•a-^^7 
do not materiallv differ ficom. in:*^ j: ';e --vrurisi ii hslxt xm: 
complaints, viz^ we nitLit par iL:He irsgE^^tL i . lift i?aihral baiJL 
to wannth, and to such I«>!al 7»Lii»*fie* lif i:r^ 'jjKij v. L-.t- j.v;^ 
any latent nutrient power. 

There is onlv one other :'mL :r •L:>r :M2.:uL:r: -LiL:::: :mi.- 
sideration, which de5err% Ancn'iiirii. :«.•: iz. vrar. jctiK .all 
" hysterical'' palsv I •iin': ■.eliri^r. riz- ^«l2aIT?L^ iJi^sc irxi 
syphilis. Having never ^erii i :;L**r :t ?«Ai .tf :zfz izZj tr'jL??a- 
ticated, I have ^reat doubt i;:cfi*. iLr ^rL^r^esLirr .f ^-:J.l i :?.:::;. 
plication — ^j'et I am bound :-: ^av tLt: ciiisr^ Lgv^ —,.:?: £.i:|| 
than I, and liave narrat^ni :•> n*^ .a-te?. i:i ttI:.! i. ■ .lii-v.-^ 
course of mercury ha*, in :':-;r -rrii'-ii-ic:- v.-r?vj^t > . . :j::jl-et#:r 
cure. In such a ca^ I -Loili n.*. •«,njl-r myr^lf :- v.>; '.L*:: 
same drug — alway? Ijearin,. in z:^lzyi :ii*: axyj"::!. tLi*. v^ 12*1 <t 
endeavour to get the g*>:d •eS-irct^ cf :1^ ne«i:.:z7, if j.«'-^<5:blv, 
without the bad. 






CHAPTER VI. 

ON PERVIGILIO, DELIRIUM, ETC. 

About twenty yeare ago an elderly lady and her daughter, both 
old friends of mine, called upon me, and the former, after endea- 
vouring to induce me not to lau<(h at her — for she evidently 
considered that the case she was about to lay before me had a 
ludicrous side — told me that she had come to ask my advice 
about her daughter, who could not sleep at night, nor in the 
day. Ere, however, I pi"oceed to describe our interview and its 
results, let me say a word respecting the idea which seems to be 
entertained by some, that doctoi*s are likely to show evident 
signs of amusement, when they are consulted about compara- 
tively trifling, or what may seem to be very trivial, ailments. 
Such an idea, if acted upon, may occasionally deprive an invalid 
of all hope of cure. For example, a mother may notice that her 
child is frequently tripping himself up, when he is running 
about, and that when he falls he is imable to rise as smartly as 
he used to do, or she may see the lad playing as lively as a 
kitten one moment, and be asleep the next, and again awake 
and pursue the intemipted sport These and similar 
mattera may appear to be too minute to trouble a physician 
about; she fears that her maternal cares will be laughed 
at, and thus she allows the first indications of w^ater in 
tlie head to be xmi-ecognised. Now the doctor, knowing the 
value of small signs, never thinks of laughing at any patient, 
who comes to him to have his opinion respecting them. It is, 
however, quite true that the doctor is sometimes sorely taxed to 
repress a smile, when the symptom to which his attention is 
directed is an eminently absurd one. For example, I know a 
medical practitioner who was summoned, in hot haste, to see a 
lady who lived at a considerable distance from his residence. 
He went, anticipating some dire catastrophe, but the only thing 
which awaited his decision was the question, " Doctor, I am 
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'Soy Ana^, mj I ikaik a. glass of vstarr Absard as thA 

was to my bwd a s ^ TnirtoDi not be pciob- 

ynnlMH, far il iitdicated tliKt ttiCBv "was |n«se&: thu mild fbnn o( 

uh^. irbidi goes by ibe ntaw of h^^todioodnssis. 

■ retani. hawens, to the hdies viwai vr mentkio^ kIots. 

i to nT bncy one of tbc most dutnning vooMin 

Ho- MwCaies boinwd vitli inUJligencf. Her 
r vas gnoc£U and foil of lieaititmss, and her mind was 
actnre and ■wi R^nHt^L Sbe ■was « dntifnl daughter, and ft'as 
very liiglihr TaJned by the tnoUi^r. As a sick nurse — and »bo 
-vaa o^i called apon to act thus, umk-r i»ccHliariy distPMaii« 
oicniDStaiKes — sbe was witbont an ot^ual In tiuo, ^k- sccnKM 
to be audi a pardon, that I vundcivd at Iicr ivmaining single. 
After dnlr inqoiriiig into the question wbelher there witu " any 
rooted aomrw " in the memoir, or alts<.irbing auxicty of tlie 
imnd, and bong answered in ute ne^t)\'o, I thought that all 
which I had to do was to prescribe an opialo, and in suHicivutlv 
laij^ a dose to compel doep. On tl«> neit tlay, howovcr, 1 
foand that the four grains of opium, and sixteen of extract of 
Indian hemp Iiad done nothing wliatei-er which could Iw tvcog. 
nised. Thinking, then, that the inark liod beco overshot^ tlio 
next night no medicine was given. Slill ihcnj was no slcci\ 
Day by day iiow passovl, and each one saw iny jiaUent weaker. 
Wine was taken with soup very freely and other nutiimejit, by 
night as well as during the day. But still the young kdy'satrcngth 
failed continuously, and she was unablo to sit up for many 
minutes. At length n liot bntli, followed by n \'«ry stiff glass 
of brandy and water, and stuffing the care wit!) cotton wool, 
broke the charm. Sleep followetl, nud the patient slowly canio 
round. Three similar attacks ensued, but not so bad a« tlic 
first. After a time my patient told mo that there was pivsent, 
tlirougbonl tlie whole i)eriod of her illness, it wcuriug ausicty, 
which may be iudiuated by quotiug the following lines fivui 
Campbell : — 

Ead Maruh loukml ou his Jying cUilil, 
And slriick wilh ^iie( la view Iiot ; 

The cliiel, he ctiwl, Uiill I exilctl 
tjhall he restored to vmo her. 

My friend, however, was more fortunate Ihnn the lady cipiiniic- 
inomted above, and ia aa e.\emiilary as a wiTe, as she was faith- 
ful as a daughter. 

Let me take another example of slcciilessness, and of one of 
its causes. Two gentlemen came into uiy consulting room, the 
one with enmestiiess, and the other with anxiety on his features, 
A few moments bruught out the tale that the latter had hocu 
bitten by a dog supposed to be mud ; that he had been nnahlo 
to sleep or do anything rcijiiiiing nionlid opplicnlion since thr 
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event, and was already showing signs of madness himself. A 
minute sufficed to prove that the skin bad never been broken, 
and that tliere was no danger of hydrophobia. But though re- 
lieved in mind, the patient earnestly entreated for an opiate. 
" Verj' well, then," I said, " pay attention to my orders. Buy a 
brace of grouse for supper, and oat as much of them as you can, 
wash them down with a pint of bitter ale ; smoke a cigar ; take 
a tumblerful of whisky punch into your Iredroom, and when 
you are in bed empty the glass, and call again on me to-morrow 
to report pixigress." "Oh, but," said the companion verj- gravely, 
" doctor, you've omitted one veiy iinpoitant part " " What ? " 
" Why, you know that your patient is a solitary bachelor, and 
j'on'vo not provided him with a companion." " Quite tme," 
said I ; "do you, theji, keep Inm company until to<ldy tiint:,'" 

To this gossiping sort of case, it would be easy to add others 
of far greater gravity, even terminating in a suicidal deatii. 
Enough, however, has been said to serve as a text for oiu* dis- 
course, which we may divide into heatls, the first of which shall 
be the inquiry "upon wliat sleeple^ness or pervigillo depends?" 
"We answer, shortly, ui>on fatigue or exhaustion of the brain. 
Of this let ua take a ftw familiar illustrations, U'e ecu veiy 
frequently children whose sleep is taken away by terror, an 
emotion which seems almost to paralyse the brain, sometimes 
U) death. "We find in sleeplessness boys and girls who ha^ o l>eeu 
anxiously poi'iug over a lesson, or wlio have been ardent in 
learning a new and much-admired piece of music, or who have 
been promised a great treat, or who have been excited by play, 
and not soothed by a supper. Tlie adult knows that fatigue of 
body will, very frequently, drive sleep from the eyelids. In the 
same way mental work wiU operate ; and many an anxious man 
of business finds, that the troubles of the diiy cluster too thickly 
round his bed at uiglit, for " tired Nature's SM'eet restorer-" to 
visit his pillow. In fine, we all of us uioro or less recognise the 
fact, that mental troubles, no matter from what cause tliey 
ppring, will totally prevent the brain from taking repose. Ano- 
ther very common, but far leas manageable, source of sleepless- 
ness is a diseased condition of the cerebrum, prodnced by such 
organic change, as water in the head, or some other whose 
nature is to a great extent unknown to us, or to the presence of 
some such jwisou, hke that resulting from the excessive use of 
alcohol. The last is cluelly known to us as delirium tremens ; 
the first is recognised under the generic name of insanity. 

■\\Tien we attempt to penetrate below the surface, and inquire 
into tlic state of things ujion which sleeplessness in all these 
cases depends, wc feel our utter helplessness, being unable 
to discover more than the fact, that the contlition of tlic cere- 
brum which iiroduccs pcr^'igilio, is as.'^ociated very commonly 
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undeTstand liow it is that delunnn ta 
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Another jminl cotinecteJ 
being the link which Ksociates it 
viz., !t)i relatiouship lo ilitaming th:. GeBtgc 
Li^iidoii, \f:\A the first ta (*U 
iiiiniblu Course of lu;tiin» iklircKd befan tlae CoBtgB af F!^- 
.sicians upon the tberajieittical valoe af opan. Aaangtt IttS 
illostrationa, tlie doctor gave amijr in vnkk tk imfiricbMb 
who had been subjected to povnfiil amtal ■bocks — aoek, &ir 
example, as seein-;; a child mn over, and kiDed at tfcrir liilr 
became subject to sleep-waDd^ and alup-talkiiig, tliejr tliem- 
selves being under the impKasiOD that tlwy never ekfit at all : 
this,when not duly attended to.eroitnatedinepikpay.oreoofinned 
mental disease. To this ve may jmn the adage, that ' a dream 
couieth tlkrough the maltitud« dCXnsaemf aod the veU-known 
it«3ertion, that a " nian thoroogUy delenuined to awake at a eer- 
toiii hour will do so," not becinse he has the {wwer of rudtig 
from sleep at will — wtii<:h is 10 the full as wMMJerful as miog 
again fi-oiu abi^olute deatli — bat because his auxiuas detennina- 
tion prevents liim giving himself up tosle^p; thus carrjiug 
liis will into seini-unconscioosoess, and uaklng his eoumoleut 
mind attend to the dight of time as marked by clock, by light, 
by coldness, and the like. 

'Wbilst on this subject we would call attention to the Coct 
that the mind may be trained in such a manner as lo be active 
oven (limiig slet-p, Lewes, in his "Phyyology o( Common 
IJfe," has ipven a somewhat amusing illusttation of this: — 
He saw a waiter in a coffee-room apparently fast asleep. To test 
the point in (jnestion, the \isitor i^led out, "Tom," " Dick," 
'• Harrj%" and sundry other names, but ho was unheeded ; th« 
word " waiter," however, in the same tone, called the lethargic 
man from his shunbcrs at once. In like manner, a weary mother 
may skv]> soundly tliraugh the din of iitorm and teuiiiest, yet 
awake at ouco at tlie crj' of her infant longing for the breast, 
.lust so may a doctor sleep profouiiiily, whilst liis cliild may ho 
screaming in the maternal arms, but rise at the moment when 
liis night-bell rings. 

Now, in ull the cases which we have named, and in other 
similar ones, the individual is (i«ite conscious tliat the active 
jKiWer of the will, which exists in the mind, is never allowed to 
rest completely, and he feels that ho never shieps absolutely 
(ioundly, except when tlie mind sinks tu n.'po9e, cuivless of wlmt 
may happen during the coming sleep. 
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This fiiciilty of carrying lueutal activity into sleep may be 
carried equally into dninkeiiness, and iu both instances it is 
associated with a steady cultivation of the intellectual powei-s. 
A doctor or a barrister can scarcely be so far intoxicate as to 
be helpless, until, indeed, drunken habits have converted htm 
into a 30t ; ft labouring man, on the contraiy, soon becomes what 
is called " dead dnink." Tlie faculty of which we speak may, 
moreover, l>e cullivated, and by a steady daily elToi-t of will a 
young man force himself to awaken from sleep ^vhen cireum- 
stauces arise which w^ould, if unchecked, produce a state of 
things that it is desirable to avoid. Groat fatigne may some- 
times destroy this power temporarily, and the very fact of its 
doing so, suflices to prove that when the faculty is in operation, 
the sleep is not absolutely profound. 

"We have dwelt, longer than we should otherwise have done, 
upon this i>oint, io order to show that the same causes which 
induce "dog sleep," produce, under other circumstances, pe^^■i- 
gilio ; whence we infer that what will convert '■ light " into 
lethargic sleep, will convert sleeplessness into i-ppose. 

Once more, ho\^evcr, we revert to dreams, whose connection 
with inadequate sleep is pretty welt recoguised by all, " a dream- 
less sleep" being commonly considered as synonymous with 
" perfect repose." In what, let us ask the expevienced doctor or 
nurse, do the phenomena of dreams dill'er from those of de- 
lirium ! Is not delirium, indeed, giving audible utterance to 
ideas which pass through the mind, which ideas during dreams 
ai-e only recognised by the mdividual i The observant physician 
occasionally remarks with surprise that during delirium an 
individual, whose correctness of conduct and conversation leave 
nothing to be desired, will give nttemnce to woiOs and senti- 
ments which fill the bystander with horror, and that he will 
sometimes commit actions wholly repugnant to propriety. 
Scenes like this often induce those who ai-e privy to them, to 
imagine that many an exemplary saint is but a sinner with a 
flimsy disgui&e — a sort ofwhited sepulchre full of all abomi- 
nations — yet the surmise is wholly incorrect. Wlio is there 
amongst us who in dreams is not tempted to do, and indeed tti 
carry into effect (in idea) something which, if waking, he would 
abhor ? In such a \i3ion I have myself cut a brother open 
during his sleep, that I might take out his lungs and cure hiTii 
of asthma ere he awoke ; and anatomised my father after his 
death only to awake horrified by the words, which had all llie 
ringing sonnd of i-eahty, " "What are you douig, boy ? — I am not 
dead yet I" In like manner, dreams will make us loving and 
quarrelsome, 'cruel and long-aufTering, honest to the backbone, 
or scoundrels to the core; yet the dreamers never feel con- 
taminaled IhcR'by — they understand fully that the visions of 
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WUI approai^ the beatial or thie diviae aeeonUng to hk BMotal 
tniaii^f If sov does it aot faUow that wbea. hf accident or 
d i aeaae, the inteUectaal (or y*-**"*'. if my readers peefer the 
word) bcohies ate saqieDded. there will be no check kft apon 
the animal propensities 1 We will no^ bowenr, piusae this b^oa 
(iuther. 

When w« come to c«uider deliriani aa cootra-distiognished 
from iusanitf , to which it is Toy closely allied, we find that the 
word 13 applied to a state of things dependent npon some triinsi- 
toi7 cause, such as t^~pfaii3, scarl^na. sniall-pox, eiysipelas, and 
the like. In the osoal language of physicians, the brain is 
overpowered by the presence of some agent, acting in direut 
opposition to the force which rebates the ordinar)' phenomena 
of human life: How the hypothetical ^ent operates we do not 
know, but we do know this (or. at least, we imagine that we do), 
viz., that tlie nature and severity of the delirium de^^uds upon 
the relative proportioos of the ritjJ and the poison force — i. e^ 
a large poison dose and an average life force will have niucli the 
■sme result as an average poison dose and a low life force. 

The importance of this consideration will be recognised when 
we examine closely into the results of experienca This valuable, 
monitor, whose lessons ore far too often disregarded, and nut 
unfrequently wholly misunderstood, tells us tliat those cases of 
fe%'ers which were treated by large and repeated vcaesectiona 
were always attt^nded with frightful delirium, more severe and 
more fatal than any which is recognised now. when the ooui- 
plaint is managed on wore rational principles. The aimo remark 
applies to tartarized antimony and other drugs of ii dcpruHHintf 
character: their i'.se is generally attoiidod with iuoroasuu 
delirium when that symptom is present, nud sometimes thoy 
positively induce it. 

Tlie most stiiking illustration which I can nJiluco in support 
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of the assertion, that wakefiilnesa or pervigilio — a rivacioualy 
dreaming conditioD — and absolute deliriuoi have much in 
common, is to be dmwn from the accounts which we read from 
time to time of distressing shipwrecks, in which the survivors 
hitiTe sufTfred from hunger and tliiist. la these cases It is clear 
tlmt (?vBry day, as it passes, must deteriorate the vitahty of the 
saflerers, and bring every organ of their body into aa enfeebled 
condition, which, if not arrested in the downward tendency, will 
culminate in death. Such individualsjWhen telling the experience 
of thosu who ha\'e died and their own feelings, inform us that 
their daj-s and nights are sleepless, or passed in slumber wherein 
visions of feasts and of floods of wine, water, or other beverages, 
ftre painfully common. Aa the famine progresses, delirium 
eomos on, and this again generally terminates in mania and 
deatlt ; and even if help arrives before the sufierer dies, he is 
{requently found to be permanently insane. 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion that pervigilio and 
delirium uro associated with a deteriorated, and very often with 
tn ini]x>verisli^, condition of the braiu, we might naturally 
infer that our treatment of one or other would be exceedingly 
timplo. Thut it is so iii many cases, no one can deny; that it 
it cxoottUngly ditlicult to cure some cases of either one or the 
Othor. every experienced physician well knows. 

A jHitaeut sulTering from ordinary wakefulness is readily sent 
to alwtp by a heavy meal, a glass of toddy, or a dose of opium ; 
but, in lUivct proportion to the gravity and persistence of tlie 
nyiHplom, wi) have to develop onr plan by adopting every 
tueanit in our {inwcr. The use of a closely printed hook, with a 
low li^ht pluctHl behind the line of vision, is a great aid to soni- 
tt^thnuv ; so is the luint sound of running water, the low ticking 
of a lii'stiiut cKiyk, or the voice of a gentleman reading in a 
ptMUHtnt key. a hot liath, sponging the skin with eau de C'olwjne 
ftild water, or ip^ntly anointing the legs with oil ; the regulated 
«duuutilmtinn of l)Oef tea and milk, the patient being enjoined 
V »w th»t it is iiivoii, arti all very useful A due arrangement 
<««if \\m triUk, sii that the light is never in advance of the line of 
»i(lht. in pn'ti'ittt'lo to darkness, and it is advisable to see some 
b<.'Vvuiivui in »n atteudiint, rutiierthan to be the object of cou- 
' VitiMlion. X\w \\»» of auccossivo doses of an opiate is preferable 
V> « siut>^ ^i>tv >^<^ »i'*l ill obstinate cases a solution of morphia 
1IM)> tw iujiji^wJ \iudor the itkin, or chloroform be inhaled. In 
9U0 iti»ti\'H.tmf' cHsc. in which tho patient was dying from disease 
of itu- '■'-'■'- - "> ■'"■' "i»s the symptom most complained of, 
titiA tli: fully treated by the use of chloroform, 

whifli " I'V rttlmidnnts Ibrraanyhours together, 

(U(d li-'ii'i ; kc in the lingering illness. 

bwaidej tlit,-f, i,'ilii.'r i.\'ntrivanoe3 may be used. A pillow 
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nnch to MT. Md Oe fittie tifa^ en be nmfced'is ckieftf &(«». 
ttre. It ia not j—ficio— to ^re "VwImJ b an^ fcni wJtkoHt 
tbecloeest ■ I ttiuUf . aai —ty • teulatii e w exp Liiimitri am- 
pensiwi of its use. Tbe old doctor ob nal initan ca i ia wUdi 
be has oHeied vine aad tntad; with the bna ■"**■'< "■'^ and 
beenalcnDed at tlie padiul iac Ma e qf d rihiwa , which anothw 
haa noogniaed tw be eiiBply the natmdcrittg df ooe who is teia- 
pcmuilj drank. Again, after an opiate there may be deliriott»^ 
sen of wboee real uatore the ioetar is doabcfa], i c, vbetber it 
is dne to the rfii^*^ or to the drag giren for its cure. As I 
wiite, the recoUection of a case arises id which I vas c«n«d in 
coDsuItatiun to we a gentleman vrboi, although seeming perfectly 
rational and well, was perpetoally talking ot and to im^nary 
beii^ which peopled his room. Two other similar cases are 
recorded in the last nnmber of the " North London Hospital 
Reports." in which instanoes the patients were thus delirious 
almost to lunacy; yet the fiist case was due to mor^'ihia aloue, 
used externall}', and Uie two last to belladonna. 

As a general rule, delirium is best treated by what mny be 
called judicious nursing on the non-interference principle, and if 
possible by tlie nbundant use of beef tea, milk, whey, or water. 
Amongflt the few things which may be reckoned iw reniedips, 
the cold douche is of great serrice. The first time I used tliis 
was when house surgeon to the Liverpool Infirmary. Tlio 
patient, a young man of whose history I knew nothing, was nd> 
mitled during the day, but at night he began to wander about 
the wanls, threatening to injure others or himseir. When sum- 
moned to him, I could make notliing of the case except that tlio 
youth was wandering in his mind. He was, however, taken to 
the bath-room, partially stripped, and there troalt^d to llireo 
buckets of water la succession over thu head and neck. Ho 
seemed grenUy to relish the application, and on being removed 
to bed he quietly slept. The nurse then assured mo Hint the 
case was one of simple fever, but T could find no sign of it 



whatever, and the lad got well and left n 
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oBTC luuiivud s i|noMH tinnng tot nc funs^, ^mc m w- 
DMled-vidi wrrtftrfHwWla wLuum «• to fie And d Amb 
elM fanrf to fa MiiiiMMj. T« 

to *»«9A^^H^^^tf 
■ cf iBBn^, it Uk to Ub lot to Ik ^bd ^M 
tonoogniK tbefiandaia its eadin itagE^iBd to cflaetd 
he can tcnrards «aidi^ cdTtiie £km^ if po^de. 

Of all the £Ds thtt leak b bar to, the bn «C en's iBIdeot 
seems to me to be the grertesL E»giy <m^ wheAg peercr 
peaauit, is nrsre of the a«r<d BsSme cf iu s sait y , by irkad^ 
indeed, man, the nofakat wcsk of God, eeaii iliiiiil leliil iiilii ■ 
irild be«st— oftoi, ve feaz, SKae Ivvtal tfam bem, baD^er 
tigen. Yet of this compliuiit, that deamnda more doae ob- 
Ben'atioTi f<v its reoognition than any oLber vbicfa ire know, 
there is cot a man, who does oat beliere Uiat he knoirB as much 
as a akilled phjaicdan about it lAwyers, irith a presnmption 
which we bare greatly admired, have assamed the power ot le- 
ooguisiiig lunacy, by making defisitioDE that define uothing, be< 
jond the ignorance of the law-makeis on this point, and juries 
are habitnaUy invited to deride mad doctora, whose knowledfte is 
offensively superior to their own. This state of things is muoh 
to be deplored ; for the condition of England — who lox^ee to think 
that she is highly civilised — is almost barbarous ns reep«t« tltfl 
treatment of lunacy. 

There is current in society the saying that " iirpvpntion (a 
better than cure." In law, on the coutmrj', Lhe idea of [mwon- 
_tion seems almost unknown. On one occasion when l*ickfonl's 
a was laden with barrels of new sovuroigna, unn of Uie part* J 





■MSMMl*lh*MBei iWltarilwB tat a gnud. iaosmuch as 
ttn- Mi fontm hifawiliM if s dnipi to plunder it The 
mfkf «M iiiMiliMli ll ■■■ Aw : * We cannot do it ; our 
'- "J i» Dol te pw T WM l ni m i \, \mk to paaah it." In like manner 



Man m- by tbeir q»l p > b l < M^^igetmt, it is not our 
W tnknen vitk mnj naa andl be oommiU a critne. 
9 Bokt ^j Ug«^ VMther it b pfttest to all bis friends 
b aa MW is on the vagt of in ootbrMlc of mania, and 
ft to Monler his wila or hmilx. or both, so long as he 
B BO oTCrt Mi. So loog as be 'seems to be sufficiently 
MOt M to lead a juiy to believe him. lie mu^t be allowed to 
take his chance ; and when be has munlered some one, then we 
will arreat him. try him for his life, and shut him up till his 
death. wbelluT he recovers or not. There is, probably, scarcely 
any single town diictor who docs not know iudi\iduals who are 
dau^tutis men, from the presence o( mental infirmity, but who 
are not sufficiently insane to be consigned, under the preseut 
state of the law, to a lunatic asylum. 

This condition of things depends very much npon the crass ig- 
norance of those who have be^ii coDstitut«d as the sole judges of 
the prosenoe, or absence, of lunacy in auy case, a set of men who 
kuow no more of insanity than they do of astronomy. Common 
sense dictates tliat in a question of seamanaliip iiiariuers shall 
bo oouaulted ; legtd sense dictates that in a question of mental 
health doctors shall have no voice I There can be little doubt 
that this state of things has bef n brought about by an utter 
iKUOiance of what insanity is. There is scarcely one man in a 
Utousaud who does not regard it as a diseasf of tht mitid. The 
iuiut>iity look upon a niaduian much as thev do upon a naughty 
«hili.i, Mi\\ they imagine tliat lunacy can be ciriven away much in 
th*) MUtf way aa sitnciuess can be controlled in a schoolboy. 
Vttnti tbia piviuiae they conclude that every insane individual 
ta viUiilt,v ws and as mueh amenable to the law as a common 
fliluu, ytvvtdvd Ihtit he appeoi-s to know that there are such 
tbin^'H 4^ ))tw Aud }titui><hmeiit Riich an opinion at one time 

*■ ' ' ' - ■ ' ', iuid we still see in ancient prints of 

IS wore treated with a view of driving 
ovil sjiirit out of them; whereas one 
■ v'Uivjauiulicu with a whip as insanity 

>, bowevor, tako a very different view 

V n><H^tiiM iu the existence of lunacy 

'' ^'llill. To make my meaning 

-li tills should ever meet their 

.*uilogical facts. Every organ 

. to iwrforra ; the eye sees, the 

*:*;, W^'-t -it ^U'uw»..ii 'inii;ai->>. vti.'. \Vheu an oi^an is diseased. 




neat, to reoiV 

•nitotldiik. Urn 

KQ iojoTT has fcafff iJ to Ac toiB ; tf Aon a 

unl ddwama, «« CBKbde tkM tfce crnhnm i 

asdin Hfce i 

within the bnd viD sflect Oa i 

tim, is u much ■ ifm i t BM of as allemd haam i 

ofs diu^ in the fHtne «^gaa. 

Hugjwg ggt tfatts far, let as a« Ae Iniii ud tin fangs as 
■aeaas of oorapaRaoa. We wDl imi^ine tint both an aiSBetod 
lo a brifling degree. As a naalt mm is * stangeBess ' aad 
" otR^h." Tbe two parts teeonr their nsoal eoikditioo, and ths 
symptoms onse. Bat let ns sappose that the coash and the 
■tm^encae inoease dsj bjr day, notil there b ooaunwd con- 
nunption and nndoabted insanity, ia it not dear that both 
patienta are the rictiins to « diseased condition of body t But 
it most be remariced, that a poor plUhiaical patient mar Tor a 
time control his congh, and a Innadc ean taf% time concval his 
ity, but in neither case has this any influence for good 
T the diaease, nor does it disprove its existence. Yet it mny 
_ipen, that one who is i^orant of pulmonary aifections sits fur 
^me with tbe consmuptive, and not hearing a congh. dislte- 
ieres the doctor, who d^Iares tbat his Iitngs are " tubfrculouft," 
In like nuumer a jur^' who Bee a lunatic at a time when ha 
concealing his Etran^uess, may conviuce themselvos of his 
Feet sanity. 
Moreover, the observant physician notices tliat there is a 
luliar configuration of the body, which oDen iireiM'doa. and 
lerally attcDiU upon consumption, ami wliortt his uttuution 
callet^ for the first time, to one who suffers from cotigh, thu 
presence or absence of this configuration aiils liim in hiit 
oonclnsions. The doctor, ere he uses liis stethoscope to examine 
the lungs, casts a rapid glance over the hair, the toctli, tbe 
* In, the bands, and even the nails of his patient. As con- 
imption is preceded, or attended with an sltoted condition of 
bodily frame, which can be recognised by the pduoatcd oyo, 
is insanity attended by certain other marks. Yet the very 
lysician, whose skill in discovering tlio cxistciicu of, or thu 
I consumption iu an early stnge, by attontioii t 
universally acknowledged and nppluuilcii, is du 
est chamber of aur legislntiiii;, it he should vu 
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I* iMaoMW faaacj ak m tarir ntd eanUc stage, by an aualo- 
fiMiin«a(«kser\atims! Our highest legal authorities, in their 



> hmn invited the Peen of England to 
ndkvfe « WMM, «bo csserted that a maiked alteration from the 
■otnal tfp» UMiId be foond both in the hair, in the akin, and 
IB Uw Mzs of otM vbo had a de:ided tendency to insanity, oi 
'v^ waa a eoBfimicd lunatic ! Yet of such stuff are our law- 
grreta made ; and Whigs and Tories are equally bad ! 

Tbon is another bearing of this question, to which we must 
•llud*^ for it 13 one of very considemble importance. It is well 
ktiowu that such diseases as consumption and insanity are here- 
ditaiy ; it is equally certain that, to a veiy great degree, the build 
of the child rowuitiles that of one or both parents ; consequently 
w«uilvi that the peculiar build and the peculiar disease descend 
toother. A son has not cousumption simply because he ia 
chiokfU-breasted, nor has he insanity because he has a queerly- 
«ba(iVil hwxL ludee<l. it ia quite possible tliat the child may 
inherit tht^ pai'enl's coufiguration, but not his disease. But we 
are fully justitied in asserting that a prolonged cough with a 
ooiuuuiptive configuration, has equal significatiDn with an 
iuvrt»uiug strangeness and au abnormal cranium (of the lunatic 



lyjK-). 
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Uaviug thua cleared our way, by showing that insanity is a 
ayuiutom of a diseased brain, and not siniply of a disordered 
mind, we cuu uuderstand that it ia a matter of great importance 
for ihtf phyttioiau to bo able to recognise its earliest stiiges, nay 
«VM)t if possible, to anticipate them. Here again we may return 
to our comparison between hmacy and consumption. Let us 
uiui^;iu^ that we recognise the tendency to the latter, by the 
UMVov vhtrst, tho pearly teeth, the lovely complexion, the 
vlut>bod tiui^viit. HiiiX their rotund nails, we urge upon such an 
WIaU wu have a chaiicv, long before there is the suspicion of a 
'iiM ttvoiti ia ueceaaity for caution; we earnestly advise 
jk I.IUO U^ avoid mscoasiva oxertion of alt kinds, sudden 
t oi ti'iuptTittuui iww cold to heat, and vice versd ; we 
. , < , ....1 ,,,,! rv^uljir diet, abslinence from excesses of 
'' ■ As a result our fiiend, though delicate, 
'.^i-'Ugh Uablo to disease may never be 
IS with iute who has inherited insanity, 
vl, ttutt he ia liable to the complaint, yet 
.1 be sliangii, odd, peculiar, yet never 
. L>d way waul, yet always under control ; 
■ '■■■>vv l>o iklllicted with madness. Of 
'■Mti'sl men are made. 
;i>a iiisure immunity from con- 
. ;, .«o the utmost mental culture 
^^-u*. .ju,^y» -t '-li.^ w I'si-ajie iusanity. Time and 
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THE RESTORATIOM OF HEA.LTH. 

lue to die tlmn to live ?' If, now, at socli times some old crony 
has come to you saying — ' Exert yourself ;' ' Don't give way bo ;' 
' Compose yourself ;" or ' Cheer up. old fellow, things wiU be 
better to-morrow ;' would yon not wish him away ? If, on the 
other hand, a motherly oM doctor — for some physicians are 
decent old women — were to see you in such a case, and bring 
with him a glass of milk, with a ' nip of brandy in it^ then 
retire until yon got into bed, and return to place another auch 
glaBS by your side, telling yon to drink it if you could not sleep 
— and all this without uttering a sentiment or provoking an 
idea from yon — woidd you not be disposed to say, ere yont 
senses were steeped in somnolence, ' You're a dear old soul, that 
you are ?' " 

Just in such a way should we treat one whose brain ia un- 
strung — watch unobtrusively, anticipate wants, ask no questions. 
The sagacious nurse may knit, sew, dam, write, paint, read, 
bnild card houses, play at " patience," dress and re-dress a doll 
or herself, and a boat of other things in a patient's presence, and 
with marked advantage, too, where a single sentence or even 
a spoken word would do mischief. In such cases as I am 
describing, the mind I'esembles the body of a man recovering 
from fever. It is very much enfeebled, and can only recover 
strength slowly. To ui'ge such a couvulesceot, who is only fit 
to cross a room, to ascend a liigh mountain would be absurd ; 
equally foolish is it to endeavour to make a brain, only capable 
of entertaining one idea, discourse upon a dozen. In many 
respects a lunatic resembles a child, and the same judicious 
kindness and firmness which enable us to dii'ect and encourags 
the one, assist us to manage the other. 

The treatment, however, of the early stages of insanity is by 
no means confined to moral management, and of the efticacy of 
medical influence I can give no better example than the following 
case, premising, as 1 am bound to do, that tlie plan was 
adapted from some writer, whoso name remains not in my 
memoiy. A lady who had previously been affected to such an 
extent that restraint, or confinement, had been necessary after 
about half of her "deliveries," began whilst "enceinte" to exhibit 
MO many signs of mental aberration, that her husband deter- 
mined to resort to medical advice before " the full time " 
arrived. It would not be judicious for me to detail the cir- 
cumstances, farther than to state that I induced the patient 
to carry out the plan recommended, which was the following. 
Each morning the lady was to have a tepid shower bath, and 
on each afternoon she was to have a warm bath, duiing which 
the bath woman was to keep on the head a large sponge duly 
cooled by repeated immeraion in the coldest water procurable, 
A gowl diet was enforeed, steel was administered as medicine. 



and, as there were reoaons for it, a mild aperient was recom- 
mended, so aa to prevent any solid accumulation in the rectum. 
The effect of this was very marked, the pervigilio, which had 
previously characterised the case, was superseded by natural 
sleep, and all the other symptoms gave way completely. The 
lady went to her full time, without any return of the unpleasant 
threatcuings, and the boy bom was the only one whose advent 
was not followed by his mother's enforced seclusion. It is 
doubtful whether the patient, her friends, or the doctor were the 
most pleased with tlie result of the treatment 

Though the preceding instance affords an illustration of the 
value of treatment, yet the physician must confess that it 
is by no means a sample of the many ; such favourable results 
are unfortunately few and far between. One of the reasons 
of onr want of success is the almost imposeibility that exists in 
the carrying out of the directions which we give. Aa an 
axJtntplfl of this, let me imagine tliat a merchant already im- 
iWeised, overwhelmed indeed with business, puts himself under 
my care ; it requires no skilled adviser to prescribe complete 
res^ yet this is the very direction which cannot be obeyed, and 
without it all other commanda or prescriptions are voluelesa 
If then the attack which is threatened should come on in spite 
of medical advice or treatment, the result must not be regarded 
«8 a blot upon tlie physician's escutcheon. 

Aa a conclusion, let me sum up the matter in few words t« 
the effect that, as insanity is a consequence of exhaustion in the 
brain, where it is not directly due to injury, or to hereditary 
prediBpoaition, so the chief means to combat it are those which 
aie calculated to enable the cerebrum to regain its normal 
condition, or rather good eupembundant food and mental repose. 
If these are alforded, " Nature," who if permitted to have her 
own way, under favourable cireumstances is a far better doctor 
than any M.D., can find the means of " repairing damages " and 
we may fairly trust bei to do so, 




If all that was necessary to the correct understandiDg of a dis- 
ease was to be repeatedly a sufferer from it, there would pro- 
bably be DO individual in our island wiio could not tell all 
about catarrh. The playgoer has his interest often marred by 
the prima dontta having a bad cold ; the orator has his patience 
sorely tried during winter days by the clanging gusts of cough- 
ing which arise amongst his auditors, and he is obliged some- 
times to absent himself from tlie admirers of his eloquence by 
being unable to make himself heard, his voice being taken 
away by an attack of influenza. Our facetious friend Punch 
has also recalled to oiir attention the fact that a bad cold in 
tlie head may do much to make a lover's " rendezvous " ludi- 
crous, and that soft nothings cannot be whispered into ladies' 
ears when the speaker is hoarse, or can only talk in a falsetto 
key. It really woidd occasionally appear that catarrhs are as 
completely epidemic aa are measles and whooping-cough, hut if 
they be so, it is unfortunate that when an individual has suf- 
fered from them once, he has no immunity from subsequent 
attacks. 

It seema very absurd to admit that a doubt can exist about 
the causation of so common a thing as cold or influenza ; yet 
the fact is that there is great difdculty in ascertaining whether 
there are two forms of catarrh — one the residt of some epi- 
demic influence which resembles that producing small-pox, 
measles, scarlatina, and the like, the other the result of some 
accidental endemic influence, similar to that which gives rise to 
ague, dysentery, yellow fever, and the like ; sometimes it depends 
upon some general atmospheric change, such as transition from 
heat to cold, from frost to thaw, or from exposure to cold gene- 
rally, and occasionally it arises from causes over which each 
individnal has a greater oi leaa control 
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The history of outbreaks of influenza would certainly lead us 
to Wlieve that there is occasionally a tide of some sort or other 
passing through the atmospheric regions from east to west, which, 
like cholera, stalks through the air unseen. But at the same 
time it is to be noticed that influenza appears very commonly 
amongst us without there being any epidemic noticed. In this 
respect we aver that the complaint resembles cholera, which, 
though general at one time over a lai^e district, is usually spo- 
radic everywhere, cases occurring here and there without there 
being evidence of contagion or infection. 

In consequence of the vagueness of our knowledge, a variety 
of theories have been started to accuunt for the phenomena 
attending a common cold. Some have even described it as an 
eruptive fever not very dissimilar from measles. 

There is, such a reasoner affirms, a state of incubation, in 
which the sufferer feels very uncomfortable wthout knowing 
why ; then there is a stage of coldness, shivering, and malaise ; 
tlien a period of heat, dry skin and tongue, thirst, and increased 
malaise, with an eruption of painful vesicles on the upper lip 
and upon the tongue ; that with all this there is an affection 
of certain internal parts, as there is in scarlatina and measles ; 
that this affection runs a definite course, and theu leaves the 
patient weak for a varying time. 

Whether we accept this theory or not, there is much to be 
commended in it, for it enables the thoughtful physician to 
stiiug together by its means a more distinct history of the com- 
plaint than he would otherwise accomplish. It enables him, 
moreover, so to arrange his facts as to carry his readers along 
with him to a legitimate conclusion. Without, then, expressing 
any opinion whether influenza results from the operation of a 
d^nite poison, let us assume for a moment that it does, and 
then proceed to describe what is called catarrh, as if it resem- 
bled a disease of poison origin. The epidemic usually manifests 
itself by producijig, in those affected by it, a prostration of 
strength as sudden as it is intense. In the course of a few 
minutes a strong man becomes as weak as if he were overcome 
by fever, and unless he betakes him to his bed, his body is as 
fall of aches and pains as if he had been bruised and beaten. 
With this comes more or less of cough, aore throat, coryza, or 
running from the nose, loss of appetite, indigestion, and purga- 
tion ; but the intense weakness is the most prominent of all 
the symptoms, In this respect we find a parallel to influenza 
in those epidemics of measles and scarlatina in which the type, 
as it is called, is so very low, that patients frequently succumb 
without evidence of the characteristic eruption, or of cholem 
wherein patients die without purging, and even without effu- 
sion into the bowels. In a typical case of cataixh there is gene- 
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rally a feeling of languor, headache, and weakness in the limhs 
recognised before any other symptom is recognisable. This is 
sometimes so great as to lead bo the anticipation of fever. After 
a short period the patient feels cold and mist^rable, disliking to 
face a November drizzle or a December frost, and about the 
same time a sensation of dryness in one or both nostrils infonus 
him that he is in for a cold. As the eniption of small-pox is 
generally mild or severe according to the position of and the 
severity of the pain in the hack— a pain wMch heralds the ap- 
proach of variola with great certainty, so are the symptoms of 
catarrh severe or otherwise according to the preliminary malaise, 
coldness, and fever. The fever in catarrh usually is very mild, 
so much so as to be sometimes inappreciable ; but occasionally 
it is severe — an occurrence usually happening in delicate, and 
particularly in consumptive individuals. The symptom com- 
monly subsides of itself on the third day, whether any febrifuga 
niedicine is administered or not, and when the fever is over, the 
prostration of strength in the individual is very marked, 

We may now pass by the general or constitutional symptoms, 
and concentrate our attention on the local effects of the hj-po- 
thetical poison. We shall find as an ordinary rule that uie 
aSectious of the parts attached are as transitory as the inva- 
sions of acute rhemnatism in the limbs, erysipelas in the 
face and head, and we may add as the eruption of measles, &c. 
Tbe nose and the frontal sinuses coimected therewith are com- 
monly affected first, and the whole of its mucous membrane ia 
thickened, and its discbarge increased. The necessary con- 
sequence of this increase of bulk is, that a considerable pressure 
ia exerted on tbe bones surrounding the nasal cavity, and a 
sensation of a bursting head, or rather face-ache, is common. 
The nose seems also to be more protuberant, and the suffeier 
Baying that he " is stuffed full of cold," tries to press the bones 
down again. As a consequence of this thickening, the duct 
which conveys the tears from the eye to the nostril is closed, 
and the eye becomes tearful, and gUstens accordingly. From 
the nostrils the iiifiammatioQ sometimes spreads to the con- 
junctiva, and tlie individual then suffera from catarrhal 
ophthalmia. When this occurs, we can study the changes 
produced by the disease. We see simply inflammation, in- 
creased secretion, and tliickeiung of the mucous membrane, that 
last for about two or three days, and then subside. Occa- 
sionally the inflammation iu the nostrils spreads along the 
Eustadiiaii tube into the ear, and when it does so the case of 
the sufferer is to be deplored, for he feels at the same time a 
want and a dread of the operation called "blowing the nose," 
for the force required to clear the nostril expands the painful 
tympanum, and occasions considerable pain. From the uostrila 
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tiie affection passes to the throat, wliicli becomes inflameJ, 
sometimes ulceriited From the inflammation affecting the 
muscles of the pharjTix, as well as the mucous meuibiunt!, tbeie 
i3 usually pain iiud difficiiily in swalluwiuy. Thuit is, too, a 
secretion of dense mucus in considerable quautity, wliich in- 
duces the patient to attempt to swallow far more frei|ueiilly 
than usual. On the thinl day Che inflammatiou has tixtoudL-d 
itself to the larynx, aud thoie is loss or modification of thu 
voice, some dilHcuIty of breathing, and in children a croupy 
cough. Then follows a sensation of dryness in the windpipe 
and down the tliroat into the middle part of the chusl, followed 
by a sort of astlimalic difBculty of breathing. This gives way 
in a short period, and there ia a cough more or less severe at- 
cording to the temperature in whioh the patient exists, and 
that lasts with varying inte-nsity, and attended by a greater or 
lesser secretion for about ton days, liut the iullaninmliou also 
passes irom the tliroat down the gullet into the stoniauh, and 
the patient then suQ'ers fi'om indige-^lion. Tltis is due to 
the mucous membrane being thickened, and itt secretion 
altered. As tbia tliickening involves an increase of hulli, so the 
patient has the idea that something has lodged in the atoniach 
which has to be removed. Consequently he is repeatedly tempted 
to take opening medicine nuder tlie hope that he may dislodge 
tlic intruder ; but this he is unable to do, it being dillicult to 
remove the stomach itsidf from an individual, even by the surgi- 
cal operation of cutting the body open. Witli indigestion there 
ia loss of appetite, for the stomach rarely*hlIow3 us to covet 
food when it cannot dispose of it in a satisfactory manner. The 
inflammation then spreads along the intestinal tract, giving 
rise to much uupleasimt flatulence and considerable purging. 
The ejecta are usually altered in character in consequence of 
the mucus secreted by the bowel being vitiated by the inliam- 
matign. If the n^ctum suffer from inflammation aa well as the 
rest of the intestinal tract, as it occasioually does, there is much 
■evero sutferiug, and symptoms approaching to. dysentery. Tlio 
calls to evacuate the bowel are urgent, but little material passes. 
Nevertheless, from the membrime being thickened, there ia a 
sensation as if the parts contained something that ought to come 
away, and this induces a constant straining. But these symptoms 
soon pass away. With these symptoms there is, in addition 
to those already referred to, a changed condition of the urine. 
Tins fluid is usually scanty, and loaded with litbates, or red 
dust, which are deposited as the liquid cools. 

But colds do not always nuj this career. In some persona 
the symptoms are oonfined to the air passages alone, in many to 
the intestinal tract, and iu others to the nostrils alone. Tliesu 
cases it is uimeceasitry to dctivil. 
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Throughout the description which we have given above, a 
few things are very conspicuous — firstly, that all the organs are 
not affected at once ; secondly, that the affections are all more 
or less transitory ; thirdly, that the tissues implicated are tem- 
])orarily inflamed ; fourthly, that the jiatient is as certain to be 
debilitated as if he were in reality suffering fi-oni fever or any 
other blood disease. The feeling of lassitude and weakness in- 
volved in the complaint is increased by tlie indisposition to eat, 
the difficulty of digestion, the occurrence of diarrhcea. and by 
the frequent exertion put forth in coughing. We as&crt, then, 
fearlessly, that " a bad cold " depreciates for a time the vital 
powers. Tlie vitality of an individual is diminished also by 
such affections as erysipelas, acute rheumatism, scarlatina, anii 
measles ; and experience has demonstrated that those who in- 
herit such diseases as struma, consumption, gout, &c., have the 
disease developed in themselves after being prostrated by the 
diseases we have named. We are quite prepared, therefore, to 
understand that a common cold may degenerate into consump- 
tion. Tliat it does so repeatedly every physician knows ; in- 
deed we may assert that few observant laymen are ignorant of 
the fact We ourselves feel so strongly about this matter, that 
we never hear of a friend having " a cold hanging about him 
which he cannot shake off," without endeavouring to persuade 
him to look the difficulty in the face. To this subject we shall 
recur presently. 

We liave stated that though catarrh is occasionally epidemic, 
it frequently arises ill such a manner as to induce us to assign 
to it some local or accidental cause. Wliat those causes are we 
may now endeavour to ascei-tain. We may mention first what 
does not produce cataiTh. "A bad cold" is not the offspring 
of frost, or a low degree of temperature. It is doubtful whether 
a single soldier in the memorable Russian campaign with Napo- 
leon suffered from coryza. Cossacks on the one side and 
Frenchmen on the other were equally free from " colds." Gen- 
tlemen who have travelled throughout a large part of the unset- 
tled districts of America have told me that catarrh was unknown 
to them, even when they slept in the open air and found their 
beds and body clothes soaked with water when they awoke. 
Tliere have been Imndreds of reviews of the regular army and 
of volunteers when every man present has been soaked with 
wet and staived with cold, yet very few, if any, have catarrh in 
consequence. " Bad coids " are practically unknown amongst 
Arctic travellers. Indeed we do not wonder at this, for we may 
parenthetically observe that we have repeatedly gone out in 
frosty weather with our nostrils bunged up by coiyza, only to 
find them cleared by the crisp air. as if nothing was amiss with 
them ; yet a return to a warm room has soon closed them again. 
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If wc now pause to inquire what the effect of heat mjon a 
cold tissue of tlie body ia, we see its type in a chllGlain. 
Children may play in frost and snow for hours and yet suffer 
com i>a rati vely little from chilblflins ; they may have frost-bile 
from prolonged exposure ; but this is not chilblaiu. The latt«r 
is most constantly produced by heat being suddenly imparted 
to chilled extremities, such as toes, fingers, kc When onco 
chilblain baa been induced we see in it two stages— one of undue 
VMcnlftrity, or congestion with a tendency to ulceration — the 
other one of undue pallor with ulcers that show no tendency 
to heaL Let us now ask the surgeon in what way he would 
endeavour to cure chilblain ; surely, he will say, by local 
bleeding when there is congestion, and by local stimulatiou 
when the parts are ulcerat«d. 

As like causes produce like elTects, and as we see reason to 
believe that heat following frigidity gives rise to catarrh, wo 
are justified in thinking that a "cold" has somtitliuig in it 
akin to a clitlblain. Consequently we treat it locally by small 
evacnations of blood. As for example, we relievo catarrhal 
acre throat by two leeches over each tonsil ; or if the aoro thixiut 
ia more marked by pallor than redness, wo use such stimulants 
as a port wiue gai^Ie. 

Having thus indicated our opinions of tho nature of rntarrh, 
we may conclude by describing the routine treatment wliich wo 
adopt. Ill the early or good-fur- nothing stago, uinl iis long as 
it lasts, we order mulled port wim; — ^prejiaivd according U> any 
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upproved fashion — or if people dislike alcohol we aaggest hot 
tea, hot coffee, hot barley water, or any other nice diluent 
Ipecacuanha lozenges, antimonial wine and pui^atives are to be 
uniformly avoided — sometimes they almost act as poisona 
In many case^ nothing beyond spiced port wine, warm rooms, 
warm bed and a week of " coddling " is required ; but if the 
conjunctiva be very much inflamed, the internal ear bo affected, 
the throat be very sore, kc, it is advisable to take blood locally 
by means of a leech or two eis near to the spot as possible. 
For bad corj-za or cold in the head, the application of a very 
hot kerchief to the face, or holding the head over boiling water, 
gives temporary relief. The use of pure powdered opium for 
snuff is of great efficacy, but its eniploymeut is disagreeable to 
the patient for about half-an-hour, us the powder acts primarily 
as an irritant. As a gargle port wine alone, swallowed at the 
end of the process, is appropriate ; so next in value to it is a 
gargle composed of tincture of the sesquichloride of iron and 
laudanum and water. For the cough no linctus is superior to one 
composed of equal parts ol' rum, honey, and lemon juice, with or 
withoiitthe addition of laudanum. For the indigestion nothing 
answers so well as warm port wine negns, and for diarrhtea 
an enema of starch and laudanum is superior to medicine given 
by the moutk For the general malaise, nothing is better for 
those who can take it, than the use of opium internally aa 
laudnnnm or the crude drug. To a man obliged to go out in 
all weathers, a pill containing two grains of solid opium will 
give relief for six Iiours or more. AVliere laudanum cannot be 
taken chloroform will answer instead. 

In fine we may sum up our remarks by quoting a very trite 
old saw, viz., " Stuff a cold," — a very lame and impotent 
conclusion to those who have been accustomed to act as reason 
would dictate ; but a boon of price to those who have been 
treated witji antimonial or ipecacuanha wine. I know a family, 
some of whom have been near death's door, in consequence of 
having a " cold " when residing with a certain relative, who being 
nothing in general, became by choice a catarrh curet in parti- 
cular, using as a panacea Bolution of antimony. This he 
recommended to hia guests with such pertinacity, that they 
swallowed the poison to escape the imputation of disrespect, and 
then declined to take any more on the plea of clinging to life. 

If a plan such as we here suggest be adopted, the chance that 
a cold will run into a galloping consumption is very small ; if, 
on the contrary, a cold is starved and attacked by such drugs 
as antimony, ipeoacuan, colocynth, and the like, the depression 
produced by the disease and the treatment may eventuate in 
absolute " decline." 




As a general fact, it luay be stated that the pIiGnomena to 
which we are most accustomed receive a very sniiiU share of 
our Httentifjn, whilst others which are more rare are investi- 
with philosophicAl precisioa. It certainly is the case 
with sore tliroat, which has been comparatively disregarded by 
systematic writers, and respecting which tliere is a great deal 
of comparative ignorance. I cannot charge my loemory with 
having ever heard a clinical lecture on the subject, or with 
liaviiig read anything at all approaching to an exhaustive essay 
upon it Yet the matter is one well deserving consideration ; 
for the complaint in question is always painful, sometimes 
dangerous, and occasionally fatal. A simple enumeration of 
the varieties of sore throat is, indeed, ahnost enough to take 
one's breath away. There are, for example, relaxed sore 
throats, follicular, myalgic, inflammatory, (edematous, ulcera- 
tive, suppurative, diphtheritic, deatnictive or malignant, 
apthous, erysipelatous, catarrhal, phthisical, scrofidoua, and 
venereal sore throats. There are some in which the colour is 
less than usual, others in which it is higher, and others in 
which it is deeper. There may be an affection in which the 
mucous surface alone is implicated, and others in whicli the 
disi^ase extends through the ixiats of the pharynx and into the 
bodies of the cervical vertebrju. The soft parts may be simply 
thicker tlian usual, or they may he in a dying condition. 

But though the varieties are numerous they are leadily 
recognizable, and the doctor soon learns to divide them into 
specific and nou-spcciflc — those which require special treatment. 



and those wIiicL reqiiire to be nianagfid on tlie general princi- 
ples of miidicine and aurgoiy. Leaving for a wliile tlio first, let 
us inquire what the two have in common. Tliey certainly 
have " soreness," The question t}ien arises, why in tl animation 
or ulceration of the mucous ineiubrane of the throat should 
he more painful than a similar affection in the vi^ina or 
in the nostrils. In other words, why, under the cii'cuni- 
stances, is the throat aore? If, before answering this ques- 
tion off-hand, we recall to our minds the phenomena presented 
by a sufferer, we shall notice that there is little pain in the part 
affected whilst tlie patient is in repose ; but that every efiort to 
swallow is very distressing. We then recall to our minds the 
accounts given of dysphajjia, in which the ayony of swallowing 
is such that patients will almost staive rather than take food, 
and all this without there being any structural change appa- 
rent We next notice that in some of the more distressing 
cases of cynanehe the palinnts at e\'ory effort of swallowing 
place the open hands on each side of the back of the lower jaw, 
or insert the forefingera into the ear, not in the direction of the 
passage, but as if they would reach the base of the sphenoid 
bone, and especially its styloid jn'ocess. liy pondering over 
the cause of these movements, we shall find that the pain in 
sore throat is associated with the action of the pharyngeal 
muscles. We then ask ourselves why such contraction should 
be a painful process. The answer is simple — viz., that the mus- 
cular structures are liable, like others, to infiammation, and 
that when they are inflamed their contraction is attended with 
a great amount of suffering. 

In sore throat, then, we recognize an affection of the 
pharyngeal muscles, as well as of the mucous n:embrane alone. 

We may now a-ssert it as a iact that an inflammatory affec- 
tion of a mucous membrane may spread to the muscles beneath 
it. The extension, indeed, of intlamniation from its original 
seat to contiguous organs is geneially acknowledged. We can, 
tlien, have the glands and muscles of the neck affected by in- 
flammation originating in the mucous membrane ; and, jier 
contra, we may have inflammation of the phaiynx and mucous 
membrane from a similar aflection in the cervical muscles and 
glands. 

My thoughts were directed into this channel by having to 
attend one of my sons throughout an attack of scarlatina. He 
had the disease much in the usual way, the throat b^g 
severely inflamed ; but at length he was apparently con- 
valescent, and was allowed to sit up in a comfortable arm- 
chair. Deing in capital spirits, he cracked his jokes with an 
attendant, and his laughter was heard downstaira. The nurse 
left him, for a time, alter ho had been sitting up some three or 
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tiud to see tbat it is essentially dependent npon a sabacnte io- 
Hammation of tbe pharyngeal muscles arising bun extensioo 
Irotu tbe cerv-ical ones. I had a good uppoitcnity of ascertain- 
ing tbia whilst attending apon a delicate yoiu^ lady, who was 
a patiunt suflerer from a most agonixit^ complaint fur many 
yeare, yet was all tbe time accused by doctors and fiienda of 
being hysterical and fanciful Amongst her other sufferings 
was severe dysphagia, autl she often passed some days uitli- 
out taking anything beyond a few teaspoonfuls of milk. Siio 
was a remarkably sensible as well as seusitive liuly ; and when 
I told her my views of the nature of this painful swallowing, 
she immediately rejoined that she believed in them, ftir she bod 
very frequently noticed that the attacks were worst whilst aba 
was in tbe liabit of driving herself about in her pony phaeton, 
and ceased in a littJe time after she gave it up. She had iu her 
own mind associated the two things, but had not succeeded in 
discovering the connecting link — viz., cervical myositis extend- 
ing to tbe muscles of the pharynx. 

When once the reader lias recognized a myositic olemtmt in 
cynanche, be will readily discover why in some iiistauces 
spasmodic eSorts are joined to those of oidinary deglutition, 
and how it happens that in the act of swallowing tho [ihitryiix 
suddenly closes and discharges the fluid taken through lliu 
nostril. lie will iilso uiiilcrstniKl how an iiritant to the mun- 
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cular struchires will increase tlie patient's auffering nnd protract 
his convalescence. It is. indeed, of the utmost importance to 
pay attention to this point ; for in the absence of such recogni- 
tion I have known lunar caustic Ut be applied to the throat 
daily for some weeks, each application doing positive harm, 
froni its irritating the myositic substance. 

We are now in a position to enunciate that there are two 
distinct indications to be observed in cynanclie — the one to 
BOfjthe the inflamed miisclea, and the other to cure the afl'ection 
up"jn which that inflammatory condition dejiends. If in treat- 
ing the one we can simultaneously influence the other, so much 
the better is it for the patient 

When managing the muscular affection we must notice not 
only what is to be done, but what is to be avoided ; for our 
curative efforts may be neutralized when least we expect it. 
Amongst the things to be shunned in ordinary inflammatoiy 
sore tliroat, in scarlatina, and in diphtheria, are alcoholic com- 
pounds, the tincture of the sesquichloride of iron, caustics, and 
irritating gargles. I do not assert as a fact that these are 
alwaj-8 prejudicial ; but I do declare that I have seen the daily 
use of such medicaments produce increased suffering, which has 
not been suspended until the objectionable ailicles liave been 
withdrawn. Some such patients I have been able to notice ' 
closely, and have seen wine diluted and covered in every 
possible way produce gradually severer spasms, until the dose 
has been expelled with force from the nostrils, whereas barley 
water or milk could be taken with ease. One especially, whom 
I repeatedly talked to about such matters, assures me that she 
has yet — though many years have elapsed since she had scarla- 
tina — a vivid recollection of the horrible aggravation of her 
Suit! Ihmat wlionever she took wine or steeL I would also add 
that I have bad repeated opportunities of contrasting what T 
may call the caustic or irritant treatment of diphtheria, with that 
about to 1m) described, and have hitlierto foimd the result con- 
sonant with the views herein put forth. 

As it is desirable to avoid anything likely to fret the inflamed 
pnri*, so it is useful to employ means calcvdatcd to soothe them. 
Amongst these are warm thick barley water, aud warm rice 
milk, both of which act as fomentations do elsewhere. The 
medicine, /lar excellence, is opium, a drug whose value, in my 
estimation, increases perpetually. I firat employed it as a 
gargle in cynnnche in the case of a gentleman who had scarla- 
tina, and wliere the throat was inflamed to such a degree that 
the patient could not speak or swallow, and dare not sleep 
from the abundance of dense ropy mucus which the throat 
8fcreti-d. The dose used was a drachm of laudanum to the 
oirtn-i' of ti']iid water, and the diivctions given were that the 
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In the preparatkms, therefore, of opium — and I almost excla- 
lively employ the tiuctsre mixed w-ith w^ter aluiie, in strength 
Taiyii^ from one part to three and one to t'i^ht — we tind a 
material v^hich will promote cicatiizatiuii of uK-ets, aliatemeat 
of inflammation of mucous membrane, Sx., and relieve iims- 
cular initabilitj-. Haring arrived at this result, it was advis- 
able that, those who were learning their profession should see 
the plan here recommended tried dtfioretilialty ; consequently 
in my hospital practice I have used onlinary gni^les alono, then 
conjoined with opium; a R«r wards opium by itself; and then 
examined the rusults. As yet we have not had a siUlicient 
number of cases to justify me in speaking strongly about veno- 
real cages, but in all otbtTs the opiate gargle lias osseited ita 
auijeriority, The sedative may, however, be appliml willi ndviui- 
tage externally as well as by garyle, and the l'ollowin« ciwi' i* 
one in which the benefit of tliis plan was very couspiouguB, A 
lad. xt. about 7, and very delicate, had an atUek of iliphthoria, 
the preliminary fever running very liigh, and the llmiat hoiiig 
80 stfvorely affected that on thuroiirlh day all juiwor of awalluw- 
int; was gone. As the child was iiiiidili' to ma a Rargle, tlio 
mouth iiud thi-oat were swabbed iw w.'il us cuulil bo uiniiOKt-d, 
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by means of a Inrge canieHinir brash, with laudanum anil water, 
and equal parts of tlie same materials were applied to the throat 
internally, and kept uioist by meana of iinpenueable tissue. 
The result was that in six hours thereafter the patient was able 
to swallow milk with ease, and in duo time recovered without 
an unfavourable symptom. A similar result haa followed in 
other cases, and I have rei>eatedly seen tlie use of a strong mor- 
phia oiutnieiit or solution, applied externally, assist very mate- 
rially in diminishing dysphagia. 

But valuable as is the opiate treatment of cynanche, it does 
not suffice for every case, or even for every variety. For example, 
it is wholly worthless in relaxed sore thruat, where the pain 
depends upon a prolon<,'ed dra^ng of the soft palate upon its 
suspensory musclea In that case reUef is to be sought by 
mechanical and chemical irritants. One who is a sufferer from 
this form will generally finil comfort from pressing the uvula and 
soft palate upwards against the bone by the nail on the back of 
hia forefinger, or by the sliarp edge of the round end of a lead- 
pencil, or by a paper-knife. The frequent application of this 
will indeed often supersede the necessity for any other remedy ; 
but the sensation produced is somewhat a choky one, and great 
ner\'e is required to persevere with it. When a chemical iiTi- 
tant is selected, lozenges of cayenne, ginger, or camphor are 
appropriate, and the use of audi an irritant as turpentine exter- 
nally to the whiskers, or to the skin when whiskers do not exist, 
will be of service. It is undesirable to vesicate the surface, for 
the benefit of such a rubefacient only lasts for a day. 

In cases of erysipelatous or cedematous sore throat, where the 
swelling of the mucous membrane is considerable, the use of the 
tincture of the seaquichloride of iron is indicated, either in a 
gargle or directly applied by a camel-hair brush. This chaly- 
beate is HUjierior to auy vegetable astringent ; biit where its 
metallic nature and its operation on the teeth are objected to, 
it may be replaced by a strong solution of tannin. Where a 
person is tlireatened with quinaey, and especially if such an one 
is subject to such an affection, there is nothing equal to the 
local use of camphor, the directions to the patient being that a 
small fragment of that material shall be held in the mouth 
constantly. I was first of all informed of this by a medical 
friend, whose wife was a frequent sufferer from the complaint, 
and who had found in camphor a perfect cure. Since then I 
have tested the remedy as far as ray opportunities have per- 
mitted by cross-examining such of my Infirmary patients who 
have tried it. Perhaps the testimony of one man may sufficQ 
for all. " I was," lie said, " unable to swallow a drop of water 
when I came in, but the next day, after using the camphor, I 
could swallow anything." No suppuration had taken place. 
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complete preventives of ({ainse; tfa&t I know, and one vfak^ is 
uf gT«at valae in sore throat geoersUy, viz., the growth of the 
beam under the chin. Tbe naml>ef of instances la which this 
nxy ^mple remedr has reUewd indindnals subject to i^nauche 
is veiy gictt ; its oiUy dnwbaek is thst wcnnen, duldrea, and 
TTTtur" men have ao beanb which will grow. XeTertbeles^ 
where this appendage to manhood exists, it should be cultivated 
hy ail who an: liable to sore thraatSL 

For scrofalous sore throats — and these are sometimes ao 
severe, prolonged, and extensive, that they rival those produced 
by sj^hiiis, — 1 have found no gargle et|iul to one compuuudvd 
with iodine and iodide of potassium ; but ia one case wbere 
this was too irritating, the nse of laudanum and water eO'ectad 
a cure. The first case that came under my notice of this nature 
was in every way reiuarkabla Tbe gentleman bad sulfenad 
from ulcerated sore tliroat for upwards of two j'ears. On exa- 
minatioa the disease was found to extend upwards and down- 
wards at tbe back of the phar^'nx, so far that both ends were 
out of sight, I could not myself distiugubh any diffifreuce be- 
tween the character of the ulcer and that in syphilis ; but the 
man never had such disease in any form, or run a risk of infec- 
tion; and I remembered that liicord mentions a similar in- 
stance, where be mistook a scrofulous for a sypbilitic cynancli& 

My patient, however, had repeatedly been treated as if the 
sore throat was specific, but without auy good result He was 
ordered to use a gargle containing iodide of potassium, and to 
have the ulcer washed once daily with equal parts of tincture 
of iodine and water. In six weeks the affection n'as entirely 
cured. 

liVTien a patient suffers from a genuine syphilitic idceration 
of the back of the fauces, and of considerable extent, the aflec- 
tion ia one of great gravity, and occasionally it provea fatal to 
life. I believe that for sucli forms of sore throat, and indeed 
in every case of syphilitic disease in the fauces and pharynx, 
there is no application equal to a gai^le containing one 
minim of the acid nitrnte of mercury to au ounce of wator. I 
was led to select this remedy twenty-five yeara ago under tho 
following circumstance.i : — A man who had been under my 
notice, as house-surgeon in tho infirmary, for a very laul ulcer in 
the pharynx was discharged as incurable — into the workhouse, 
and then came under my chui^o, as one of the honorary sur- 
geons of the hospitals in tliat establishment. Seeing that death 
was inevitable unless I could hit upon some expedient yet un- 
tried, I hunted up authorities, and found, in Dr. WJlliarnH's 
treatise on morbid poisons, the account of a case quite as bod as 
that under my care, wlucli was cured hy the application of the 
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imguentura hydmrgyri nitratis. But consideriiiy that the use of 
ointment to the throat was a difficult matter, I requested the 
apothecary to disaolve mercury in nitric acid, as if he were 
about to make the uuguent, and then to dissolve the green solu- 
tion which results, with such an amount of water as he thought 
desirable. The proirortion meutioned above was finally selected. 
The gargle watj used with the happiest results, my patient re- 
covered, and I then became enthusiastic about syphilitic sore 
throats. Since that I have tested the value of the solution dif- 
ferentially, and have come to the conclusion that there is not 
any preparation equal to it in value. I dare not assert that it 
never fails, for in some cases disease will beat the doctor. Yet, 
so far as I have seen, it fails in fewer cases than do other popular 
gargles. It may be united with the use of laudanum, and itfl 
value is occasionally enhanced by moderate doses of iodide or 
bromide of potassium, or chlorate of potash internally. 

For scarlatina or for malignant sore throat, it would appear 
that mild prejwirations of nitrate of silver, nitro- muriatic acid, 
and chlorate of potash are moat appropriate. But my practice 
has not yet been sufficiently extensive to enable me to speak 
authoritatively upon the matter. 

For follicular sore throat I have sought in vain for a remedy 
on which dependence can be placed. 

For enlarged tonsils I know of no medical cure. I have 
Been caustic and every other known agent fail in influeucing 
them in any way. They may generally be left alone. 

But scant space remains for me to say anything about glan- 
dular swellings of the neck. Nor does this much signify, inos- 
niucli as the remarks that I have to make ai-e very few. Alter 
a long, intimate, and close observation of them, I have come to 
the conclusion that all local medication is bad, that iodine is of 
no service, or very little, and that no medicine has a special in- 
fluence on them. All active treatTuent, such as friction, oint- 
ments, painting with tincture of iron, or other drug, seems to do 
more harm than good. Pure dry air, as on gravelly or sandy 
8oQs, a seaside residence in wann localities, dry warm rooms, 
good food, j udicious drink, and local warmth ensured by the use 
of good soft cloth, velvet, or cotton wool, are tho best curative 
agents. 

If, as is too often the case, the swellings suppurate, they 
should be opened in the most dependent part with a fine knife, 
through a leech bite, as soou as matter forms. By this plan un- 
flcendy scars on the neck may be avoided. If the abscess is 
already large before the doctor is cnlled in, it is well to make 
two punctures, each through a leech-bite, and to pass a threa<l 
from hole to hole to act as a drain or seton. The treatment 
thus recommended is possibly unpopular with parents who 
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£ refer active medication to a passive SAstem of rcstoraticn to 
ealth. Yet any physician -who can speak, friin exitTiecci. of 
the infinite superiority of the laltrr over the fuiniei plan, will 
generally be credited, and his advice adopt-eiL It may l»e iliat 
months will elapse ere the glariJular sn-ellings go d'oMTi. hut 
that they will do ultimately is almost certain. 
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It hfts often appeared to me that if certain diseases could 
write their own history, a very amusing, interesting, an<l im- 
portant chapter would he added to hiograpliy. Without 
indicating the individuals whom we should like to see taking up 
the morhid pen, let iia endeavour to sketch the tale which one 
can tell In doing so it is clear that the hiography is more 
that of the author than of the disease ; but for that there is no 
help. 

I well remember my first acquaintance with croup. He 
appeared to me forty years ago jn the person of a particularly 
dear brother, whose favourite horse I was, and who clung to 
me like the ivy to the oak. It was to me an awful moment 
when we were all summoned to see him dying in his father's 
arms. Even now the scene is too painful a one to be repro- 
duced. He was the second who had died witlun two days. 
After this croup was the bugbear of the family. The big hoys 
were kept in doors during biting blasts, lest they should 
catch cold ; they had to wear great coats wliicli tliey detested, 
and were coddled constantly to their infinite disgust. The 
younger children were confined to certain rooms ; a drive in a 
gig or open vehicle was prohibited ; if a " fly " was nsed none 
were allowed to stretch out of the windows. Yet with all this care 
it happened that on the occasion of a return from a children's 
party, the household were alarmed at dead of niglit by an 
unusual noise ; every one was in a hustle and a flight, for croup 
had seized the youngest child. In us who could rfjid well the 
faces of our parents, an unspeakable awe ai-ose ; iiiid with tlic 
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care&illy obaerring him I began to see dayli)jlil after tmw>l)i»K 
tbrongh the nmts of tLe dark agea. Once a^n, Rnntbcr »») 
was taken ill, apparently with a ven' severe OAtnrrli, lunl nil 
the second day I was hastily aummonttl to tlw miwi>r_v. ua tho 
child had croup. The enemy had invaded my hoiwm. itiid I 
had to fight him. I preferred to do ao uniiidiHl. In my wifti'« 
absence I became both doctor and nurse, and had tlm lad upon 
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to the lungs. The usual symptoms of " a severe fevLTish cold " 
followed, and the prostratioa of strength was very great. I lisid 
now, to a certam degree, taken the measure of this enemy of 
children, yet wanted a nearer vitiw. After a time I was 
requested to see a client of a friend of mine who was absent. 
The messenger said that the case waa one of croup, and hurried 
my departure. On reaching the Louse I found the patient at 
play as if nothing was amiss ; nor could I on investigation 
discover any eause for alaruL The mother, however, hoisted 
him up on her back, and ran round the room with him to niaka 
him laugh, cough, or cry ; yet nothing came of it. Again and 
again 1 repeated my visits, yet could not discover the enemy. 
The lad coughed clangingly at times, but that waa all, I 
then listened with patience to a chapter of family history. 
How grandmother, mother, self, and children were liable to 
croup. How many had died of it ; and how familiar self waa 
with the sjTUptoms ; and how much better she knew than I 
did that my patient really had croup. I bowed pohtely, and as 
I acted for a friend, continued to attend until even the mother 
could not find a single symptom to alarm her. Yet, during my 
brief notice of the case, no medicine was ordered, nor any spe- 
cial treatment adopted besides confinement to the warm house. 

Whilst pondering over this case I heard of another, and 
read of a tliird, in which acute inflammation of tlie trachea had 
proved fatal in less than twelve hours. In both, a very dense 
false membrane had been formed. In one case no treatment 
had been adopted ; in the other, venesection liad beeu practised 
to an inordinate extent In the instance so treated the false 
membrane was the largest — exceeding in thickness and density 
any which the surgeon had before seen and heard of For a time 
after this the subject of croup was superseded in my mind by 
a study of nmscular affections generally, which culminated at 
last with the publication of a treatise entitled M}'algia ; but 
ere that saw the light I was requested to attend a caso of cmi- 
vuisions which waa already under the care of a surgeon. The 
patient lived some distance fiom town. The doctors walked to- 
gether to the house. As my friend was unequalled in the pro- 
fession, so far as erudition, acumen, and sound sense can go, 
our journeys were productive of much mental pleasure. The 
case turned out to be one of false croup and general convul- 
sions combined. The cause was tolerably clear, and when 
our daily peregrinations ceased, croup had ceased to bo a bug- 
bear. A lad carrying a cross with a sheet and a turnip 
lantern attached thereto may aEFright a village, so long as it is 
night ; yet, in the broad daylight he would not create alarm ; 
so croup, when seen obscurely, was dreaded : when understood 
it brings no terror with it. 
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L. but lingcn aboot the &noe^ prodiKUig aoaMtinaa 
■HOraticB, uid tKWudmi*]} r the exodation of II VT^ dense miiciis. 
'Wben nosdes exist btjov the mmfanne, as we have said 
in our aitiele on sore throat, theae are affected by the inflamioa- 
tion, and are liable to spasm and to very paiofiil contraction. 
Similar lesnlts follow when the Uiynx and trachea are affected. 
Let OS next picture to onrself the larmx and tracliea in .«itu. 
whenaBected fay catarrhal inflammation. In thefirslplai-«v-efiiid 
that they are macb more sensitive, just as all external parts ate 
Then infiamed, tnasniach as that condition seems to exalt the 
sensibility of the nerves distribated throughout the jart. As a re- 
sult, the imbibition of air, especially if cold or dusty, produces 
intense irritation and cough. Again, we find that infiaiumation, 
which is always attended with swelling, has increased the 
thickness of the mucous membrane of the larynx and diminished 
its calibre. We would wish especially to call our reader's 
attention to this fact, for its bearings are of the utmost impor- 
tance. If, as we must assume &om the nature of things, the 
Qsnal aperture of the larynx is tlie best fitted for breathing 
purposes, then it follows that a diminished space must materially 
interfere with respiration. That it does so any one must fwl 
couvinced, who has watched those cases in which, after tittempts 
at suicide, the lan'nx has become closed, and respiration goes on 
through an artificial opening. I well remember atauiiing at 
the bedside of such an one and seeing his frantic efforts to 
breathe. The exertion required was euormous, and it was clear 
that the man must soon die under it, unless some rclivf was 
given. We may convey our meaning more clearly by sug^eHting 
a simple e-tperimeut — let a person close one nostril iind the 
moutli, breathing through the remaining aperture alons: ho 
will soon find himsell' fighting for breath, unless his nose to 
very unusually capacious. Or, closing both noatrilit, Ii't lilm 
first breathe through a tube of a certain calibre plauod Ui- 
tween the lips, and then diaplaeing this brcatho through h, 
snmller one ; he will then undcrdtnnd how the diminution of 
the canal of the larynx and trachea will force the patitmt to 
desperate eflbrts to breathe. 
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If such dimimttion ia the area of tlie canal, sach as we have 
described, occur, it will be seen that the air must pass through 
it with greater force and speed than usual, or that a leas volume 
will pass into the lungs. Let us examine into the effects of 
these, seriatim. If the air has to pass through a diminished 
aperture into the lunga, in the same (juantity as through the 
natural opening, it is clear that the inspiratory muscles wiU 
have harder work than usual to overcome the increased friction 
between the glottis and the air, and that the current of nir against 
the raucous membrane will be hard and strong (auch as may be 
experienced in the single nostril when it is used as the sole 
breathing tube). This current, then, impinging upon the in- 
flamed and sensitive mucous membrane, irritatta it incessantly, 
and provokes almost constant cough. If, on tlie other hand, 
the current of air throngh the contracted aperture remains the 
same as it was through tlio natural chink, it is certain that the 
lungs will be deprived of their normal amount of oxygen, and 
ft slow asphyxia, and coagulation of cardiac and pulmonary 
blood will follow. Hence we recognize that ample breattiing 
power, and a full use of the same, are necessary elements for 
success in the cure of croup. 

Ketnming once more to the inflamed mucous membrane, we 
see tliat the muscles of the glottis are implicated as well as the 
former. As a result, they have a tendency to spasm, and the 
effect of this is sometimes to close the chink of the larynx so 
completely as to preclude all ingress of air. We have ab-eady 
seen how much the irritability of the inflamed parts are aggra- 
vated, by the increased force of the aerial current, during tha 
forced inspirations necessitated by a diminished canal, and now 
we can recognize how it is that such respiration increases both 
the spasm and the cough. 

We are now enabled to recognize all the jtoints which have 
to be attended to in the treatment of inflararaatoiy croup : — 

1. The inflamed condition of the membrane, which is, like 
other catarrhal inflammations, evanescent. 2. The diminished 
c«libi-e of the windpipe. 3. The inci-eased rate and roughness 
of the aerial stream. 4. Tlie increased sensibility of the mem- 
brane. 5. The exalt«d irritability of the laryngeal muscles. 
6. The heavy task imposed upon the respiratory muscles. In 
addition to these we must mention the ordinary accompani- 
ments of catarrh, debility, loss of appetite, purging, &c. 

1 . If the inflammation ia naturally evanescent, it may fairly 
be let alone ; but if excessive, it may be reduced by local bleed- 
ing, as by a leech on each side of the glottis. Under no cir- 
cumstances ought it to be increased by the application of such 
irritants as turpentine, mustard, or vesicants to the skin. 

2. As the condition of the windpipe prevents a full stream of 
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4. ^N'heoever tbe ph^rsidan discovers that there is iccnaMd 
local sensitivene^, he eadcBvouis to diminish it, either by 
removing the iiritant, or by maktog the part iuaonsiblc to 
its action. As we have already spoken abottt Uie first, wo luva 
now to turn our attention to the second. The sensibihty of * 
mucous membrane may be dimiiiislie<l by cold, by bent, or by 
certain medicaments. In croup, however, it is unilusirnblu to 
use cold, consequently we ai-e driven to employ heat anil drun. 
The former may be administered by the inlinlint; of hul, iiiuist 
air, as we have already indicated, or by ihti u^iplicntiou of 11 
hot sponge, or other epithem upun the windiJi|iLi. Tborv anj, 
indeed, few things which give such relief in cixtu[>, uiipi*uiidly 
when it is marked by eptismgdiu [mroxymnii, nn tlio ii>ii of a 

Ssnge wrung out of hot water. If this is iniiinioitinl, mid It U 
visable to resort to drugs, the suffBrer miiy ba nuda to Inhala 
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laudanum and water diffused in spray by Eimmel's rifraitheur, 
or other appropriate instrument. At the same time, the throat 
may be kept smeared by an ointment containing a large propor- 
tion of morphia, or belladonna. Of the moihis operandi of thia 
I have already spoken, and consequently need not now refer to. 

5. The same plan which diminishes the irritability of the 
laryngeal membrane equally diminishes that of the laryngeal 
muscles, though something additional to warmth and drugging 
has to be resorted to. What that is a few words will indicate. 
When a man travels by railway, and talks in transUu to a 
friend, or if, under any other circumstance, he endeavoura to 
talk against a noise, he finds that there is a constant propensity 
to cough ; the reader, the lecturer, the auctioneer, the orator, 
and others who have to use their voice continuously, are con- 
scious that they have to contend against a propensity to cough. 
A hand, moreover, placed upon the chest or larynx recognizes 
that the parts vibrate during speech. This vibration, although 
borne moderately well during health, is peculiarly irritating 
when the larynx is inflamed, consequently, when croup is pre- 
sent, it is important that the patient sboidd be restrained from 
speaking. Neither doctor, parent, nor nurse, should ask a ques- 
tion requiring an answer. 

6. As the respiratory muscles have to undergo an imusaal 
amount of labour, and as croup, being a phase of catarrh, has an 
absolute tendency to diminish their contractile power, it is clear 
that any plan of medication which shall increase their debility 
must be prejudicial, and that anything which increases their 
efficiency will be valuable. We now can see why it is that the 
ancient, and we fear that we must add some extant, methods of 
" curing " croup have proved so deadly. Who, let us ask, could 
wield a heavy club when he was under the influence of 
antimony, ipecacuanha, tobacco, calomel and opium, or venesec- 
tion, better than he could when in health! Can we, then, 
expect that one already weakened by catarrh will have more 
breathing power after he has taken such medicaments ? Clearly 
not Yet such were the drugs upon which, when I was a 
youth, practitioners in medicine relied. Now we can recognize 
that all such remedies must be shunned. But it remains to be 
asked whether nothing can be done to improve the muscular 
powers. For tliis the only means at our disposal is shampooing ; 
for electricity, or Faradisation, as it is called, is worthless in 
cases like this. The steady rubbing of the thorax and abdomen 
is of decided value ; it not only increases the muscular tone of 
the intercostals, but it is a means whereby oil may be intro- 
duced into the system, and thus its strength be supported. 
Yet there is no necessity for such a plan in ordinary cases of 
croup. Where, however, the physician is called in late, and 
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depend, it is unnecessary to lepeat our remarks here. Suffice it 
to say, that cold air, catarrh, a dusty atmosphere, shouting, 
crying* laughing, and the like, wUl suffice to produce false croup 
if the patient is living on a diet such as is conducive to the 
occurrence of convulsions. No treatment is required beyond a 
vegetable or milk diet, warm air, warmth to the throat, and the 
use of some ointment containing morphia, or other anodyne. 
It is, however, always advisable that parents and nurses should 
have at hand some warm water and a sponge, so that a sudden 
moist hot application can be made to the throat externally. It 
is also useful to teach the attendant how to manage artificial 
respiration, so that in case of sudden and severe spasm ending 
in apparent death, no time may be lost in adopting the measures 
necessary for restoring suspended animation. As we have 
already described this method, we need not repeat the directions 
here. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



ON BROKCHITIS. 



How I should laugh at a tailor who, on being asked to make 
a pair of breeches, said, " yes, certainly," then sent me a bundle 
of buttons and braid, cloth and thiead, a thimble and a needle, 
following the whole by a bill for a pair of inexpressibles ! Or 
perhaps I might be indignant, and lecture him upon hia pre- 
sumption in taking me for a btg fool, and assure him that I 
Bboold have been less ofTended if he had sent me a garment with 
two legs, one above and one below, like the letter K, or with the 
three, intended to fit the three lega — the arms of ancient Sicilia 
and modem Mona, for that might have been taken for a bit of 
fun, or a practical joke. In any ease, I should certainly have a 
contemptible idea of the tailor. Yet many doctors have been just 
as absurd when called upon by customers to prescribe a treatment 
for bronchitis. They have sent a confused mass of antimony, 
ipecacuan, squill, honey, vinegar, camphor, opium, prussic acid, 
gum, embrocations, liniments, and blisters, and have expected 
the individual to make the breeches — or cure his complaint 03 
best be could — and at the end a bill has been duly presented. 

The march of intellect, however, has not only induced tailora 
to take the measure of the clients who reijuire clothing, but baa 
taught them that the better the fit of the garnieTit the more are 
the wearers pleased with the makers. The same intelligence is 
reaching the medical class, and they are now striving to take the 
measure of disease, and to apply to its cure the most appropriate 
treatment that they can devise. But as there are tailora and 
tailors, so there are doctors and doctors. All " snips " do not 
use the tape in the same way, and notice the same distances 
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from back to front, and from the waist to the heel ; nor do all 
doctofs observe the same aymptoms, or, if they notice them, they 
appreciate them variously. The tradesman may — perhaps he ia 
hound, in his own interest to keep hia method of "cutting" 
peculiar to himself; the doctor, ou the contrary, is bound, by the 
" breast-law " of his profession, to proclaim to his brethren hia 
method of measuring and fitting, if ever he fancies that it ia 
superior to the old atyle. By some he may be considered as 
bumptious and boasting, and there may, after all, be nothing new 
in his proclamation ; yet, if he believes that duty compels him to 
speak, he must leave his words to be appreciated by others ac- 
cording to their judgment. 

"When a modem physician examines the subject of bronchitis 
he finds three things requiring consideration — the condition of 
the general system, the state of the lungs, and the state of the 
cardiac and respiratory muscles. Without attempting to go into 
each of these so systematically as to frighten the reader, let us in- 
quire, in the first place, into the history of those who suffer from 
bronchitis, "We find that the complaint is most common in the 
young and the aged. It is very common in the children of con- 
sumptive parents. It is very common amongst millers and 
bakers, and amongst all classes whose time is spent chiefly in 
dusty occupations. It is more common in winter than in sum- 
mer, aud is more severe, frequent, and fatal, in cold countries 
than in those that are dry and hot. It is attended by great con- 
stitutional debility, and is more or less pereistent accoi-ding to 
the weakness of the individual. Still farther, it is usually ac- 
companied by sweating, more or less profuse ; some difficulty of 
breatliing, more or less distres.sing ; and by the circulation of an 
imperfectly aerated blood. In other words, every phenomenon 
presented by bronchitis indicates that it is a disease of debility. 

If we examine the symptoms of the complaint, we shall pro- 
bably find the following sequence : Tlie patient, after the preli- 
minary signs of a common cold, begins to find the lungs affected ; 
he feels as if he could not expand his chest; a cord is drawn 
tightly, he fancies, round something behind the breast-bone, and 
he raps away at the upper part of his chest as if to shake off an 
incubus. The air he respires seems hot, dry, and irritating, and 
he notices, perhaps, a sort of musical note like that made by a 
current of air through a keyhole. He is feverish, fretftd, op- 
pressed, and seeks in vain for relief. If we could see into hjs 
air-passages, we shoiJd probably find them dry upon the surface, 
polished-looking, inflamed, and consequently thickened. The 
contractile tissue below the surface is probably slightly irritable, 
and the area of the wind-ways decidedly diminished, from the 
same cause as it is in croup. To make this very important point 
clear, let us compare the main air-pipe to a cylindrical tunnel 



eusue, aud tbeir analogue in the wind-pipe liiay be 
recognised in the dtatli ruttlc. Strumous childreu, again, have 
"snolty" noses; aud the offspiiny of diseased or poveity-stricken 
parents die of purging. The last days of the conauniptive are 
rendered uncouifortable by profuse perspiration ; aud even the 
discharges from an ulcer or an abscess are increased by the 
bloodlessness of the surface ; poultice a sore, and the secretion 
is abundant ; stimulate it uiodeiutely, and the pus foraied be- 
comes more liio butter than cream. Gonon'hcea and leucorrhcea, 
or " clap " and " whites," are both aggravated by au enfeebled 
constitution, and the discharge in both is reduced by local sti- 
mulation. No one can doubt, who is famUiar with the aucient 
accounts of the effects of mercury in producing slougliing of thu 
mouth, tliat sahvation fix>m that drug is attended with an 
unusually bad condition of the glands and gums ; nor can any 
one pretend that when he is sweating under the joint influence 
of sun and labour that he lias as great a capacity for work as he 
had when he started. From these considerations we recognise 
that an excessive secretion from the bronchi is not au eridence 
of redundant health, and is a proof of existing debility or di- 
minished life power. 

With increased secretion, or simply with bronchitis, we may 
liave asthma combined. "When this is present, the distress of 
breathing is considemble, for not only are the air-passages more 
or less clogged, but there is less power than usual of forcing air 
through them. Asthma, or emphysema, as it is more learnedly 
called, is attended by a singular change in the physical condition 
of the lungs ; they are not now elastic like India-rubber, and 
expiration consequently i-equires a muscular effort. The minute 
air-cells also coalesce, or otherwise increase in size, whilst at 
the same time the minute blood-vessels become materially re- 
duced in the area over which they are distributed. As a result 
of all this, a smaller amount of air circulates in the cheat, and 
yet a larger quantity is requii-ed by the system. With less 
respiratory power, there is a greatly reduced impetus in cough- 
ing. But of such complication we need not treat too minutely. 

Bronchitis, liowevei', may arise without the preliminary 
feverish attack, and the patient is only conscious of having a 
severe cold, a considerable amount of weakness, aud pei-si?- 
t«ntly failing strengtli. If the doctor should now be called upon 
to investigate the state of matters, he will generally find that 
the lower half of both hings are aflfected behind, the front and 
upper parts bemg moi-c or less free. On asking questions, he 
will find, moreover, tliat the patient, though haviug lost strength, 
is of his usual weight, emaciation and expectoration of hlood^ 
the chief indicators of consumption — being absent. Tlie heart 
at the same time is soft, its contractions feeble, and there is 
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more or lesa evidence of slnggish diciilAtMB tlimi^ the Imn 
and system generally. The mnseiilcr sysbata is fla^y, Ae fleu 

is soft, and the animal spirits, ss ihey tie GsQed, are low: If 
the expectoration is examined, it is fcnod to tonsst at mocBa, 
more or lesa dense, usnallv colouijess and fioUiy, but frequently 
yellow, and so solid as to sink is water. In direct proportion to 
the solidity of the matters cooghed ap is the gravity of the 
complaint, for a very airless spatan slitnn a oon^ete blockage 
of the air-ways. With this obstmctioii to the entiasee of air 
intA the lung», there is an imperfiBCk acntkni of the blood, and 
this, ia its turn, produces more or les liriditr of the ooimten- 
ance, and a proportional urgency in the act ol brvathing. The 
patient would "pant" if he coold; as he cannot, he simply 
fighU for breath. This comparative asphyxia reacts apon the 
blood in the body, and renikrs it annsually liable to coagulate 
in the heart and great vessels. With all this, the mnscles of 
respiration are enfeebled, and Wth ihe act of inspiration and 
the cQbrt of coughing are less cHectual than usual. 

To understand the value of these symptoms, let rae invite my 
readers to recal the time of their boyhood, dui-ing which they 
amused themselves with " pea-shooters." If they were too 
correct to have used such things, I must explain that these are 
simple tubes of tin, about a foot long and a quarter of an inch 
diameter, and the fun consists in shooting a pea through them 
by the force of a strong expiratory effort Islanders in the 
Indian Ocean use far longer tubes, called "sumpits," throngh 
which they project small poisoned arrows, by whose means small, 
and sometimes large animals, are killed. Before these tubes can 
be used, the chest has to be inflated by means of a forced in- 
spiration, and then, when as full as the muscles can make it, 
nioscuhir contraction is added to elasticity of the cartilages of the 
ribs, and the misaile is propelled to a greater or less distance, 
according to the force used. The breathing apparatus indeed 
forms a sort of air-guiL For either to be of use, it is clear that 
the nerial chamber must be well filled ; an empty air-gun and a 
very panting man could not spit out a poa. If for t!ie bullet 
and the pea we now substitute a " irellel " of mucus, it will be 
clear that before it can be ejected there must be a considerable 
forct; behind it. Tlii3 involves the necessity of a deep iu-draught, 
and a strong expulsion of air. One who is very much ex- 
hau.'^d ia Uke the exhausted lady who said she " had not a 
word to throw at a dog ;" with such an enfeebled pewon coughing 
is hub a " make believe." Yet, without the power of expectora- 
tion, it is evident that danger must increase. The patiunt'a 
lungs resemble a leaking ship whose pumps are choked, v\a 
the hold gradually fills the hark sIo\vly sinks. 

Having now, as it were, taken the nieasiiro of hronoliitis, wo 
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are prepared to fit our treatment to the exigencies of the case. 
We cau see tiiat iu the dry stage, it is advisable to make tlie iu- 
breathed air as •warm and moist as possible, so as to give com- 
fort to the dry and irritable miicous membrane of the bronchi ; 
or, if we are very confirmed friends of the dni^ist, we can use 
such sickening medicine as antimony, ipecacuan, and squills, 
Wilh the nausea they pi-oduce, the lungs, liko the skin, break out 
into a perspiration. Such medicines have therefore been called 
" expectorants," for they have, in the early stage of bronchitis, a 
tendency to relax the teuse condition of the bronchial membrane. 
But the result will equally occur without tliem. "When once 
the cough becomes loose, the druga mentioned are prejudicial. 
I do not know anything much more senseless that the continued 
employment of drugs after they linve effected the only good that 
could i-easonably be expected of tliem. To a man enfeebled by 
any cause, a glass or two of wine may bring warmth, comfort, 
aud appetite ; yet, for such an one to go on drinking at frequent 
intervals would be to convert a blessing into a cm-se. Yet such 
has been the custom in ordinary medicine, and a prescription 
that does good at first is frequently continued for many days or 
weeks, or is used in stages where it can only do harm. For ex- 
ample, the wife of a near relative of mine wrote to the effect 
that her husband had bronchitis ; that he was very ill and weak : 
she feared, too, that he was dying, for he was constantly talking 
of " going home," as if he were half-delirious. Recognising the 
symptom, I told her that I felt certain that the doctor had or- 
dered her husband antimony, and that she must tell him from 
me, who knew my relative's constitution well, that the drug acted 
as a poison upon his patient. Some days elapsed ere any answer 
came, and then the report was that the "medico" was certainly 
using " tartar emetic," and should continue to do so, as he felt 
great faith in its efficacy. My recommendation was then very 
terse — viz., " throw physic to the dogs." Tlie advice was fol- 
lowed, the bow-wows were too clever to lap up the medicine, and 
the man recovered comfortably without it. This preparation of 
antimony is, indeed, the chief ingredient in the " backening 
bottles " sent to patients who are getting well too fast. For- 
tunate, however, it is for medical clients that such bottles are 
now almost things of the past. 

A moment's consideration will show that nauseants are inad- 
missible in bronchitis when once the expectoration has begun. 
T^o one would encourage the consumptive skin to perspire, 
neither ought anyone to make a sweating lung more moist. On 
the other hand, the endeavours of the doctor should be directed 
to dry up the secretmg air-passages. But the indication is like 
a guide-post which points the way without lending other aid to 
the wayfarer. The question, "How can you dry the lung?" is 
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When a boy, like a great inimlier of other lads, I bad a veiy 
loving regard for beautiliil women. One sat in the pew close 
beside me at churcb, and a large part of the service was passed, 
as far as I was concerned, with gazing upon her face and ad- 
miring everything about her which I saw. At another part of 
the same church aat two other young ladies, one with features 
beaming with smiles and sweetness, and plump as a cherry ; the 
other lovely, but grave, save when she canght our boyish glances 
aud lighted up her blue eyes with a smile. Acquaintanceship 
enabled us sometimes to sit at the feet or stand near the last two ; 
but the first we worshipped afar off. We paid her homage by 
culling violets, and placing them before her seat at church, and 
thrilled with delight thougli we reddened at being caught when 
she threw upon ua a beaming look of thanks. Wlien we saw her 
iu tlie distance taking an evening walk, we used to urge our 
ponies to full speed, jump off and on again, as we had seen 
" riders " do at the circus ; in fine, we woraldpped beauty as our 
idol, and offered at its shrine such homage as lads could de\-i8e. 
Sometimes, when we were old enough to be admitted to the 
dinner table, with the wine aud fruit, aud were permitted to 
remain after the ladies departed, we heard the respective value 
of our goddesses discussed, and found, witli mingled surprise, 
wonder, and distress, that there existed not very far away from us, 
in a retired ^■illage, two or three sisters, who were far more lovely 
than the ladies whom we had hitlierto adored- To see them we , 
laid all sorts of boyish plots. "\\'e drank in eveiy word that told 
of thorn and their welfare. At length we lieard that one was to 
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be married, aiid our parents were invited to be present. Yet our 
entreaties to accompany them were disrejrarded, and we dreamed 
on. At length our steeds and ourselves were tmsted to take 
long excnrsions, and we frequently itxie throutjli the village of 
onr unknown idols, hoping to see one or other. Yet fortune 
doomed us to disappointment. We never saw more than two of 
the family, and they were uimsually plain. There arc few 
memories of my childhood which are much stronger than my 
yearnings to look upon the bcanties of whom I heard so much. 

After a time, however, instead of gentlemen nnd matrons 
speaking of our unknown goddesses pleasantly, their words came 
with hated breath, and we heard with awe that consumption was 
laying its hands upon them. ^Miat consumption was tvc kuew 
not, and we sought to fiud out, hoping that we could do some- 
tlung to fight against it, and drive it from their lovely iieraons. 
Every conversation in which we heard the misfortune spoken ol 
was closely treasured up, and we at length 1>egan to associate 
in onr yonug minds the idea that consumption gave beauty and 
took it away. 

The beauties wliom we personally knew ore alive yet. Tliose 
who surpassed them in loveliness wero soon in their grave. 
Such was our first acquaintance ^ith the disease which forms 
the subject of our chapter. Since tliat period it has never been 
wholly absent from our thoughts. If we hear of unusual charms 
in women, our fii-st thought is, are they consumptive ? Aud 
some persons possessed of remarkable fonn and feiitures — fit sub- 
jects for Apelles, or Praxiteles, when they delinented the goddess 
of love and beauty, serve to us, as it were, as transparent glasses 
through which we l>ehold a weary illness, and perchance an early 
tomb. With our thoughts are interwoven the painful feelings 
which Iiave possessed us whilst going our daily round as house- 
surgeon to an hospital, or amongst private patients, and finding 
that all we could do for the consumptive was to smooth the way 
of death. Amongst all the miseries of a doctor's life — and one 
whose mind is sensitive has many — few are more distressing than 
having to visit daily some victim of phthisis of whose i^ccoveiy 
wc are hopeless. 

Yet our discomfort now is not what once it was. In our early 
days, when we were filling the place of apprentice, student, cU- 
niial clerk, and bouse surmon, it was an understood thing that 
the omptaiiil called phthisis was wholly incurable. It was laid 
down lis a law by learned pundits, that any physician professing 
to cure consumption was a charlatan ; and I can romemher 
rending a novel in which the refusal of a doctoi- even to try aud 
cure a patient in decline was deeply satirised. There wore other 
diseases placed in the sanio category, and, like others, I began 
my career as a doctor with the belief that my hands were par- 
tially clmiued. N 
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But many things were supposed to be impossible aiuipiy because 
we (lid not know tlie means to attain our euda, or used a plan 
whicli opposed our purpose. Consequently, when we found tliat 
bleeding, mercurj', antimony, and other drugs of like kind were 
used to cure consumption, we thought it possible that such prac- 
tice defeated it-a own ends. I have myself, about thirty-three 
years ago, held the basin, whilst a doctor, above the average 
ability of hia class, bled a young woman for what he told me was 
acute phthisi& He spoke of venesection as giving the only 
chance of cure, and expressed neither contrition nor surprise 
when the patient died at the end of six weeks. Careful reading, 
e-specially of the works of youug physicians, wlio were snubbed 
by the old practitioners, soon indicated that there was hope for 
the consumptive if a plan was followed by the doctor, which, 
whilst it was at variance with the old practice, was in harmony 
with common sense and true experience. 

Without going into a detailed history of the gradual change of 
opinion, or an enquiry into the period when fii'st it became 
recognised amongst the learned (which does not necessarily 
include the "heads") of the profession that phtliisis is curable — 
we might almost say a very curable complaint — we will describe 
as best we may the opinions held respecting the nature of the 
complaint and the most appropriate means of cure. The first 
observation which we have to make will to many appear pam- 
doxical, but we assert it as a fact, of the certainty of which we 
liave long convinced ourselves — that consumption is not a 
disease of the lungs — although it is generally supposed to be bo. 
So long as phthisis was considered to bo a pulmonary disease it 
was treated by remedies intended to act primarily and mainly 
upon the lung substance. Blisters, setons, and inhefacienta 
were applied to the surface of tha body corresponding to the 
diseased parts within. Some ingenious doctor, indeed, suggested 
the propriety of treating a tubercular cavity as the surgeon would 
an abscess, and counselled its puncture through the skin, and the 
application of sonic stimulating lotion to its interior. But ashis 
plan signally failed to do any good, and was certainly a painfnl 
one, it never took root This was all changed as soon as it 
dawned upon the medical nimd that phtliisis is a disease of the 
blood, or of the constitution, rather tlian of the lungs alone. To 
make my readers lUiderstand the distinction fully, let us consider 
the diflereuce between a purely local disease, such, for example, 
as inflammation of the eye, arising from the irritation of a bit of 
sand or iron and a general or constitutional disorder like gout. 
In the first case the sole treatment required for the cure of the 
complaint is to find tlie appropriate remedy and apply it to the 
part By such means we cure ringworm, scald head, cataract, 
ulcers, and the like. In the second cas« our appUcations to the 
diseased parts are of secondary importance, and our main endea- 
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vout is to modify the constitution. Who, for example, would 
now think of ragarding podagra as a seveTe; iaflammation of the 
great toe, to be cured by leeches, scarification, and the like t 
On the other hand, who does not regard gout aa a complaint 
which involves the whole &ame, or " the blood," as it is most 
faahionable to say, having many strange man^estations from 
time to time to demonstrate its existence, and at length settling 
in one or other foot in preference to other parts of the body, yet 
being likely to invade in snccession feet, hands, stomach, heart, 
ankles, knees, all other joints, and even the brain? 

In like manner jihthisia is a disease of the constitution eslii- 
biliug from time to time indication of its existencf, and at length 
selecting the higher part of one or both lungs for its especial 
manifestation. Yet though this is its favourite seat, we find that 
the same disorder will affect other parts of the body — brain, 
liver, stomach, bowels, peritoneum, &c. Nay, even as gout will 
sometimes be irregular, and allow itself first in the stomach 
rather than in the feet, bo phthisis will occasionally first show 
itself in the intestinal canal. 

That we are justified in thus regarding consumption, a few 
considerations will show. Its victims may for a time be cured, 
yet they are as liable to a second attack as is a gouty patient to 
a second fit. The two diseases are alike hereditary, and may be 
transmitted equally from father or mother. Such complaints 
can never be properly regiirded as otherwise than constitutional. 
But the most important fact connected with this subject is, that 
persons sometimes die of decline, although tlio lungs are healed. 
I have myself seen many such cases, one e.'cample of which 
will suffice to show my meaninj", A young man, after being in 
the Liverpool Infirmary one winter for consumption, came under 
my care at the Norttiern Hospital in the same town during the 
following winter, and on his admission he had a violent attack 
of spitting blood. For many weeks his expectoration — bloody, 
purulent, and mucous — amounted to about a pint every day, and 
the emaciation was extreme. By and bye, however, the quantity 
expelled became less and less until the whole qimntity did not ex- 
ceed a teaspoonfiil, and at length the cough entirely ceased. The 
evidence of two large cavities was, however, distinct, and the 
process of emaciation went slowly on. After lingering for many 
months, the man died of " decline," yet, on examining the body, 
both cavities were found to be cicatrised — t-c, they were coated 
within by a fine membrane resembling new skin, and there was 
no trace of active disease anywhere. 

Having thus established, (is ive think, our point, we are pre- 
■pnred to understand tliat there are indications of the consumptive 
" diathesis " long before the lungs are attacked. Amoiig-it t' 
we may name plumpness and ruddiness in youth, cleam 
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complexion, softness of skin, brilliancy of the eye, pearlinesa of 
the t«eth, and a gentleness and amiability of manner which is 
extremely fascinating. With this tliei-e is in youth much mental 
or bodily energy — what some persona call mobility — i.e., a pro- 
pensity to be always doing something, inasmuch as tin enfeebled 
brain often indicates its condition by sleepless actirity. Hence 
we find so many who charm \i3 by their loveliness, astonish ns 
by the amount of work they get through, astonud ua by the 
fertility of their invention, or attract us by their amiability, seem 
to die prematurely from the i-esulls of their own exeitions. As 
I write uiy memory recalls " beauties," " poets," " architects," 
" athletes," " mathematicians," " merchants," and conspicuous 
women or men who have died prematurely from consumption — 
a disease which, Jike gout, might have been warded off, had each 
one had the skill to recognize the indications of the impending 
danger, and nerve enough to undergo the mean.s requisite for 
safety. 

We may enunciate as a fact that every child of a consumptive 
parent is, from its birth to its death, threatened with the same 
complaint, and each can hasten on the development of the disease, 
03 tlie offspring of a gouty sire may have his first fit at an earlier 
age than did his father, by habitual indulgence in beer. It 
remains, then, for us to investigate the means which are likely 
to hasten on the existence of phthisis, with a view to avoiding 
them. What these are we learn by contemplating the causes 
that bring on consumption in those wherein it is not the result 
of any hereditary taint They may be shortly summed up. 
Habitual exposure to moist cold, insufficient food and clothing, 
and a reckless expenditure of the powers of life. The young 
man of fortune who enters upon liis worldly career full of health 
and strength, and runs a course of riotous living, spending his 
substance and liimself, like " the prodigal son," finds himself in 
the course of a few years on a sick bed, dying of consumption. 
My memory can trace many acquaintances to whom such a de- 
scription appliea Without any constitutiomU taint, they fairly 
earned phthisis, just as another may attain to a gouty constitu- 
tion. Others have induced the complaint by that excessive 
" training " which is regarded as necessary to prepare a man for 
competition with his fellow in the boxing-ring or in the " out- 
rigger." If men generally knew how frequently excessive 
exercise brings on decline, they would speak more reasonably of 
gymnastics than they usually do. 

But all who inherit phthisis do not have the disease any more 
than all the children of a gouty father are podagrous. The 
indications wliich seem to stamp one individual as a more pro- 
bable victim than anotlier we have already pointed out, Nor is 
it necessary to do more here than add that those are most 
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obnoxious to tlie disease who were bom at a time when either 
parent was comparatively near death from the disease ; conse- 
qneutly those in this condition ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid all risks. 

Having thus remarked upon certain common symptoms that 
indicate general danger, it becomes our business to notice those 
which tell of the imminence of the disease — the avant-couriers of 
a fit of phtliisis — for consumption bos fits, like podagra. One of 
tlie most certiiiu is expectoration of blood from tho lungs. 
This does not always happen ; but when it doe."?, it is a symptom 
which demands from the patient the most serious attention. Tlie 
amount of loss may be small, or it may be considerable ; yet, 
unless the occurrence can be faiiiy traced to some other cause, 
biemoptysis heralds the advent of consumption. Sometimes it 
is immediately followed by other symptoms, but more generally 
an interval of two years elapses between the fii-st spitting of 
blood and the more serious manifestation of the complaint. 

The two most common forerunners of the fit usually come 
together, and when they are recognized a pulmonary attack may 
follow at any time. These are loss of strength and emaciation. 
Without apparent cause an individual feels so weak that no 
pleasure is taken in anything. "Walking, riding, working, 
talking, reading, and writing are aU irksome. A bed, or a sofa, 
is the only comfortable spot ; quernlousness replaces mirth, and 
tliore is a constant fear of something impending ; witli this 
there is loss of fiesh, and the patient sees with disgust his bones 
becoming daily more distinct. Very probably he lias no " colli," 
or symptoms of influenza, so that he is much puzzled to account 
for the freak his body has takea If he have a catarrh tlie 
symptoms are naturally attributed to it. After these symptoms 
have continued for some time, there is a cough, short at fii'st 
and dry, but gradually becoming •' looser," and there is short- 
ness of breath with rapid pulse. '^\'hen the disease is fairly 
established, the victim continues to get thinner and weaker, the 
cough is more distressing, the digestion fails, there is sweating 
during sleep, and often diaiThosa, and consumption at lengtli 
lands the poor patient at the bottom of the hill of life. Tndy 
the complaint deserves the name it has received, for tlie victim 
seems almost consumed away ere he draws bis last breath. 
We beg our readers to recollect the word, for we shall refer to it 
again. 

When we investigate the condition of the system iu phthisis, 
we recognize this prominent fact, that instead of proper tissue 
being formed iu every organ, another product appears which is 
possessed of but little life, and very soon decays. To this product 
the name of tubercle is given. This new matter may lie formed 
everywhere, but it is most common in the lun^s, I'btliiai.f. 
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theu, cousists essentially of a powerlessness to make healthy 
tissue, or, ia other words, a failure in the organism to continue 
its normal organic changes, or, in the vernacular, a loss of living 
power. If, thun, consumption essentially depends upon dimi- 
nished vitEilism, it follows that if we can recruit the patient's 
" force," we can prevent the spread of destiiictive consumption. 
I may illustrate my meaning thus : — I have a plant which 
grows flourishingly in a wann conservatory, but from caprice I 
banish it to another house, where it can get no sun, or into the 
exposed garden, where it is certain to be cold. Within a few 
days I see the plant drooping ; instead of growing, it gradually 
fades, its leaves fall one by one, the younger shoots die, and, 
unless a change is made, the plant will be irrecoverably lost. 
Yet, if I now replace it in the warm house, and there is enough 
vitality left in the roots and stem, it recruits its life, and again 
becomes green and beautifuL If vitality had gone, heat 
and light would have been useless. The change effected has 
been produced by the inherent power called life. I cannot give 
life, nor can any man. All that we can do ia to put living 
creatures into the best position for exercising the living power 
which they possess. 

We conclude from these considerations, that the most essen- 
tial part of the treatment of phthisis is to place the patient in 
the most favoumble position for renovating or developing the 
vital power which remains in his constitution. As we find 
that he consumes tissue too fast, we must give plenty of appro- 
priate fuel, so that the supply may exceed the demand, feeling 
sure that if the process of decay be arrested, other good results 
will follow. I'nt in following out this plan, the stomach is 
often against ns, and refuses to digest even half of the food neces- 
sary, conseq^uently we have to select such diet as can be most 
easily digested. As in consumption the human fat is the first 
to be burned up, so it is the doctor's care to replace this in 
profusion. To this end oils and fat meat, such as bacon and 
the like, are recommended, but it is a curious fact that the two 
are rarely tolerated together. One who can digest oil can with 
difficulty bear fat beef, and he who can indulge largely in stall- 
fed flesb, redolent with suet, and enjoy " dripping" in puddings, 
&c., cannot endure cod or other oil. Again, all oils are not 
equally valuable as esculents. Olive and almond oils, for 
example, ai-e purgative, resembling in this respect castor and 
crotou oils. Other vegetable oils seem to be worthless as 
animal fuel. Tlie so-called fish-oils are pre-eminently nutri- 
tious and fattening. The Esquimaus, and inhabitants generally 
of Arctic regions, almost live on fat seal, walrus meat, or 
whale's blubber. Taken internally, it supports the body, and 
keep?! it warm. It is, indeed, huuuui fuel in the stomach iifs in 
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the lamp. In the first aud eecouil it imparts Leal ; iu tlie first, 
however, it gives no light 

Cod-oil liad long been one of the most popular esculents — for 
it does not desene the name of a medicine — in consumption. 
Nevertheless, I have greater faith in another old-fashioned die^ 
\iz., one of milk, combined with spirit of some kind. I have 
Itnown individuals live for a twelvemoulli upon a quart of milk 
and two ounces of rum per day, and recover their health 
perfectly, without taking anything else, or altering their daily 
routine. Each year that my experience runs on, it makes me 
respect this esculent more deeply. Cream and almouds may be 
used occasionally as a substitute for milk. The milk and rum 
should be taken warm, aud it must be noticed that it is in 
this condition extremely useful in preventing or checking 
diarrhcca. 

Where the stomach cannot bear oleaginous food, the skiu may 
be well rubbed with olive oil, or other similar material. Of the 
value of inunction of oil, with or without shampooing, it is 
difBcult to speak warmly without being too enthusiastic, I 
have seen, under its influence, cases othenvise hopeless recover 
perfectly. But the subject is sufficiently important to demand 
mote attention tlian 1 can now give it, and it will be more 
profitable to my readers if I postpone what there is to say upon 
it to an appendix to appear in the next chapter. 

To return to consumption. We know that, under ordinary 
circumstances, the body has to make its own huaL The naturd 
warmth is kept up by esculent fuel, and the greater the differ- 
ence between the aerial temperature and the blood heat, the 
greater necessity is there for food, or vice vcrsd. A man living 
in an atmosphere of 40' requires more food to keep his warmth 
up to 90°, or blood heat, than another who lives in a tempera- 
ture of 90°. But if he cannot procure or digest food he con- 
sumes himself slowly, aud loses waruith. Now cold, or the 
absence of heat, stints the growth of man and animals ; conse- 
quently, if we wish to improve the condition of one who is 
drooping, adequate wannth is of the utmost consetiuence. 

It is, indeed, difficult to overrate the importance of heat iu 
the treatment of phthisis. Having already given a remarkable 
example of tliis in " I'reservation of Health," p. 110, I will not 
repeat it here, but record another case which is under my eye 
at the present time. 

A married woman, of consumptive family, a gentleman's 
housekeeper, and living in comparative comfort, was, after an 
uuu.sual amount of fatigue, iuvolved in nursing a sick mother 
and a walk of four miles daily in addition to her domestic care, 
seized with consumption, and in spite of her master's care — for 
he is a physician — seemed to become so rapidly worse that 
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Speedy dissolution was expected. But the tide was effectually 
turned by the use of a fii-e in the bedroom, wliich was, by its 
means, kept at a warm temperature. The result has been that 
the momiug cough has materially diminished in severity, the 
body is not chilled by putting on cold or even damp clothes, 
and with the warmth Iius come a return of appetite. I have 
read somewhere that experience in the Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption shows that each patient admitted is improved by 
the warm air long before it is possible to tind any special chanyo 
from the use of medicines. Indeed, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak of the value of heat to those who are familial- witli the 
advantages gained by sending phthisical patients to such cli- 
mates as Madeira, Malta, Egypt, the "West Indies, and Australia. 
Yet it is well to know that attention to judicious heat and ven- 
tilation in one's own dwelling in Great Britain will answer 
almost as well as a journey to distant shores. 

Again, we must bear in mind that in consumption there is 
a great diminution of muscular power, and that even at the best 
of times exhaustion follows excessive muscular action ; conse- 
quently, we must discourage alt bodily fatigue in the treatment 
of phthisis. I emphasize the word all, because it is desirable to 
pay close attention to the point — AVhat, indeed, does alt bodily 
fatigue include? For the consumptive it includes walking, 
talking, and even sitting in a chair. Many are the patients 
whose lives have been prolonged by their being sent to bed, and 
many another case can I reckon up in wliicli " bed " lias 
effected a cure. As the financier more carefully nurses his last 
shillings than bis original sovereigns, so should the phthisical 
patients hoard up their decaying strength. Yet, too often, do 
we find sucli victims walkmg or riding out for exercise, and sit- 
ting up all day, as if to prove that their strength has not wholly 
ebbed away. Such resemble animated water-cans, who allow 
themselves to run dry that they may demonstrate that they yet 
hold water. Laziness — pure and unadulterated laziness — is an 
essential part in the treatment of " decline." The indolence 
thus recommended is quite compatible with abundance of pure 
air, which can readily be introduced into the i-oora by Mr, 
Burder's contrivance. A tin tube is brought from the outside, 
passes round the fire-place, and then is prolonged into tlie 
chamber, opening by a whirligig. The dmught of the fire pro- 
duces a cun-ent, the firegi-ate heats the incoming air, and tho 
patient enjoys the luxury of pure warm air to his lung's content. 

Such are the most important hygienic measures to be adopted 
in the treatment of phthisis, and we cannot indicate our opinion 
of their paramount value better than by saying that without 
attention to these, medicine is powerless to cure ; with them, no 
medicaments are necessarj-. It is, indeed, a matter of grave 
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doitbt wbetlier drugs, even tonics, are admissible in ordinary 
cases of consumption. If the stomacli is out of order, as it gene- 
rally is, its duty to digest is quite x\s much as it can perform, 
and to try it farther by sucli sapid substances as (juinine and 
steel, 13 injudicious. Yet sometimes it seems necessary to ad- 
minister such medicines as astringents to cbeck diarrhcea, for, 
unless this be suspended, the patient's strength rapidly wears 
away. But even here it is possible to cbeck the occurrence by 
enemata. We have indeed frequently, when in consultation on 
cases of consumption, made use of the sentence, " Keep tlie 
stomach for food, the rectum for physic, and the skin for oil." 
By this contrivance the digestive ot^an is not interfered -with, 
and the physician is tliereby enabled to deserve the credit of 
being ft sensible man, a character which he would certainly not 
receive if he ordered steel, cod oil, chalk mixture, and food, all 
iu the same day, A stomach forced to receive so many different 
things would most assuredly end by rejecting all. 

We must not, however, close our essay withont adverting to 
the local medication of the lungs in phthisis. As the disease iu 
the pulmonary organs is a form of scrofidous nlceratiou, we 
should treat it much as we would a strumous sore elsewhere, 
modifying our practice according to the circumstance. The plans 
which may be adopted are — 1. The iulialation of the vapour of 
hot water, with or without medication, creosote being the most 
appropriate addition. 2. The use of some spray diffuser, like 
Kimmel's (or of Adam's inhaler) ; when this last is adopted, a 
di'ftchm of laudanum should be added to half no ounce of water, 
and a fourth part used at a time, the patient being directed to 
inhale the spray. In one case — the tirst in which this plan was 
recommended — the patient fonnd extraordinary relief from this, 
for it both checked tlie cough and diminished the expectoration. 
A number of other fluids may be substituted for laudanum, c.ff., 
" eau de Cologne " or lavender-water, both of which prove to be 
gentle stimulants. At the same time, the patient may b^ di- 
rected to wear upon the chest some form of epitbem, which im- 
parts a sensation of heat to the skin. For example, eau de Co- 
logne, or any other .spirit, may be sprinkled upon flannel, co- 
vered with impermeable tissue, and worn next the body, or flour 
of mustard may be sprinkled from a powder-puff over a hare- 
akin and similarly borne. But if we were to enter too closely 
into such details, we should debar our readers from the pleasure 
of working them out for themselves. Where the principles of 
treatment are understood, a knowledge of the best practice to be 
followed is almost certain to come. 
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There is an old saying to the effect that what is hath alrendy 
been — that nothing exists under tlie sun which is wholly new, 
for the counterpart of everything has been known in the anciunt 
times before us. 1 have indeed heard of a book, though as yet 
unable to obtain a copy — entitled " Old Inventions redisco- 
vered." In many a trade, and notably araongat the artificers in 
-glaas, we hear exclamations of admiration for the antique, and a 
sigh of regret that the art of making certain colours or combina- 
tions has been wholly lost. But medicine has somehow formed 
an exception to this rule, and there is not a young man who 
leaves the schools who does not believe that old-fasliioned ideas 
of doctoring must be radically bad, and that the inarch of science 
has made juvenile physicians superior to antiquated and some- 
what feminine M.C.s. Once upon a time it was otherwise, and 
nothing in the art and mystery of the apothecary, the surgeon, ov 
the practitioner in medicine, was permitted to exist, unless it 
could be demonstrated as having been taught by Hippocrates, 
Galen, Avicenna, or some other far distant star. When such 
ideas prevailed, medicaments like dried mummy, centipedes, 
powdered serpents, and the like, were found in the arcana of n 
doctor'a shop, and to send for a graduate in medicine to a sick 
man was very commonly antecedent to an immediate summons 
to a fashionable undertaker. It is, then, by no means wonderful 
that a reaction against ancient medical notions should have set 
in, and that a clean sweep should be made of antiquated theories 
and practice, 

But when rooms have been swept free from dust and cobwebs, 
we like to see them furnished ; and sometimes a critical eye 
may find that the now chairs, t-ables, and carpets which have 
come from the popular upbolatei'ers are not so serWceable as the 
ancient furniture that has been discarded. When this occms 
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tlie aenaible man maaters the feeling of stiame wliicli creeps over 
Iiirn, and reinstates tlio once despised chattels in their place of 
honour. lu medicine such has really occurred,and things which 
were once despised as nld women's remedies are gradually being 
adopted by thoughtful eclectics. For myself I aay it without 
shame that I am indebted to an elderly lady for my knowledge 
of the best mixture to allay cough. After sundry attempts to 
make scientific compounds to relieve the anfferings of a personal 
friend, I had the ground completely cut from beneath me by an 
old woman, who sent him a mixture of honey, rum, and lemon- 
juice, in equal parts. This, with or without laudanum, is still 
my favourite prescription. Again, I am indebted to ancient 
families for my introduction to the use of milk and rum as an 
article of medicinal diet, and I declare that with all my know- 
ledge of materia medica gained as a diligent student, an assiduous 
lecturer, and an attentive physician, I know no single remedy 
which is equal in value to this mixture. Indeed, if I were to 
nicord only a tenth part of the good which I have seen effected 
by it, there would be a lisk of the writer being thought " hohby- 
horsical." Yet even then I could appeal to all ray sensible cou- 
tomporaries, and ask them whether each as he grows into years 
does not become more and more enamoured of those medica- 
ments iu which he feels that hu can repose the most perfect 
trust. 

This preface will show that no one ought to despise a remedy 
simply because it is ancient, nor be ashamed at sitting below 
the knees of a Gamaliel nearly two thousand years old. To eu- 
logise such a teacher as Celsus may seem strange now-a-days, 
yet I cannot write what I have to say without passing him a 
compliment. It is ho amongst the ancients who recogmscd the 
value of the external use of oil and the importance of friction in 
the cure of disease, and it is very probable that I should never 
have thought of either if I had uot been obliged to read Ins pages 
ere a " license to practise," &c., was given to me. The redis- 
covery of the ancient knowledge referred to came somewhat in 
the following guise : Wliilst pondering deeply over the means 
which the doctor had at his disposal to give an improvement in 
health to his clients, — or, in other words, to impart strength or to 
ward off death by debility, the alimentarj- canal, the lungs, 
and the skiu were reviewed. Everybody knows how the physi- 
cian may cause food and physic to be introduced in certain cases 
into the stomach and rectum without the patient l>eiug benefited ; 
and bow he can force lungs to Uike in and give out oxygen 
without aerating the blood. Standing by the body of a strong 
youth, just drawn from the water ana apparently drowned, the 
doctor may pump wine down the throiit, and ammoniar^ solu- 
tions into the bowel ; lie may galvanise the muscles of the ch* 
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and heart, and imitate the movements of respiration without the 
smallest result being apparent ; yet, when he sets himaeU and at- 
tendants to rub the body and limbs pereeveringly, he slowly finds 
the flesh becoming firmer, the lips become rosier, and at length 
the suspended animation restored. Having seen one such phe- 
nomenon, the surgeon eagerly longs for more information, and 
seeks for more extended experience. This has now been ob- 
tained, and it is generally understood that steadily and persever- 
ingly rubbing the body of one seemingly drowned is of far 
greater efficacy than artificial respiration or any other plan. The 
naked body freshly drawn from the water, in a warm room, sur- 
rounded by earaest rubbers, has far more chance of rising once 
more into life than one placed in the most elaborate machine for 
sustaining respiratory movements. From such histories as our 
books tell of recovery from drowning, none can draw any other 
conclusion than that friction of the body, rubbing and sham- 
pooing, are of very great value. To the same end points the 
account which we have read of Turkish^baths, in winch sham- 
pooing forms an important part, 

Again, during my early professional days, there were some 
remarkable instances spoken of by the gossips, in which a profes- 
sional " rubber " had cured many cases that were said to bo ex- 
amples of spinal irritation, after very many clever doctors had 
signally failsd. Unable to explain the " reason why," I became 
only more determined to verify the truth of the stories. If a fact 
be real it cannot be made a fiction because a doctor is unable to 
imderstaud it. Of the reliability of the accounts ample evidence 
convinced me ; and my subsequent researches on " myalgia," 
with a comprehension of the reed nature of the disease entitled 
" Spinal Irritation," enabled me to see why the nibbing treat- 
ment was likely to do good. The complaint was due to failure 
of muscular power ; the soreness and suffering in the fleshy tex- 
tures following from undue fatigue. These symptoms wei* mis- 
intei'preted by doctors, and treated upon a pkn which made the 
muscles more debilitated and the patient weaker ; consequently, 
soreness merged into pain, and pain into agony. "With the 
" rubber " all was changed ; false medication ceased to do mis- 
chief; the aching muscles wpre allowed to repose during the 
greatest part of the day, and had their firmness promoted by per- 
severing shampooing ; whilst the body was nourished with good 
food and the inunction of oil. 

A few days ago I had another visit from the patient whose 
history I gave in Chapter V, Well do I remember his legs and 
thighs when I first saw him: soft they were, small in bulk, and 
flabby, like sodden wash-leather ; and as I " worked " tlieni 
in my hands, the man winced with pain. Now, on the other 
hand, they are large in size, haid as those of an athlete, and in- 
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sensible to a hard grip, n. change mainly due to persevering 
friction and shampooing. Other cases of a similar kind have 
occurred to me, but none more conspicuous than this. 

With the above histories before us, we cannot fail to acknow- 
ledge that steady friction, rubbing, or shampooing, is of great 
value in other cases besides suspended auimation, It has, in 
addition to its general value, a special effect upon the muscular 
structures : and I aver, after closely observing the effects of 
both for many years, that the remedy of which we treat is 
infinitely superior to the use of electricity or galvanism, or that 
which is now designated by the absurd epithet of " Faradiza- 
tion," I use the word ahmrd, for it is as silly to call the use ot 
galvanism by the name of the philosopher as it would be to call 
shampooing " Celaus-ation," alter the Eoman physician, and 
the use of cod oil by the title of " Morrhuism." I have heai-d 
of "myalgia" bemg designated " Inman's pains," but I cannot 
conceive anybody calling indulgence in generous diet, and pass- 
ing beef through the bowels instead of shocks through the limbs, 
"Inmanization." Vnless such queer nomeuclature be sup- 
pressed, we shall shoitly hear of the "actual cautery" being 
called ■' Tyndallization," after tho eraiuent philosoplier of 
caloric, &c. 

We may now pass on to the value of oil or oleaginous matters 
when applied to the skin, without or with the addition of sham- 
pooing. Their use by orthodox practitioners may be traced in 
modern times to the period when tlie medical profession went 
wild upon the importance of cod-liver oil. No sooner was the 
belief attained that this stuff was good for consumption than it 
became the practice to give it in every case of phtlusis, and none 
were allowed to die without having iirst partaken of the nauseous 
fluid. But it was soon found that many could not digest the 
oil, even when it was made as palatable as the art of the apo- 
thecary could effect. Stomachs are sometimes imperioua, and 
will only allow in their domains such subjects as please them. 
Yet the doctors resolved not to be baffled, and if they could not 
introduce the material in one way they would in another, so 
they bad it rubbed into the skin. In some instances the results 
following the practice were undoubtedly good, but it was attended 
with very unpleasant accompaniments. The patients wlio sub- 
mitted to it became repugnant to the nostrils of their friends, 
and the odour from the skin often pi evented the delicate stomach 
of the consumptive from receiving food. With the stink of fisli 
oil always in the nose, every article of diet seemed to taste of it, 
and the rubbing with such material was soon abandoned. 

Yt't, when the prufcsaton gave up the use of fish oil ex- 
ternally and their favourite means faik'd thoiu, there were some 
few who investigated the subject further, and attempted to as- 
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cei'tiiiii whether other inatprials would not equal thii value of 
cod oil both internally aud externally. We have chiefly to do 
with the latter. Scented hird, pure ealad or olive oil, iilnioiid, 
and other oils were tried in succession, and the results duly no- 
ticed. When it became evident that advantageous results fol- 
lowed in very many cases of consumption from the use of " oil- 
rubbing," it became a farther question whether the same plan of 
treatment would not be of service in other diseases besides 
phthisis. It then became advisable to give the plan a trial in 
every case where there was " debility " as a prominent symp- 
tom, and when it was found that the experiment was attended 
with succesaful results, a still further development of the use of 
oil naturally followed. Memory soon recalled to our notice the 
abundant use of oil in ancient times ia Judea. The Bible tells 
US of kings being anointed with sacred oil ; of precious ointment 
running down from Aaron's beard to the skirts of his clothing ; 
of Jesus having his feet covered with a precious unguent imme- 
diately after beiug washed. We remember, too, the expression, 
" oil to make the face to shine," and others, all of which indi- 
cate that in the East it was considered a luxurj' to have the skin 
covered with an olet^jinous film. Thenco the memory passed to 
the physiological fact that the skin of almost eveiy animal is 
fumiahed profusely with oil glands ; that the human skin ia 
naturally covered with an oleaginous material, which is particu- 
larly conspicuous in the negro and others, who inhabit hot cli- 
mates. From this it was but a step to the experience of Mans- 
field Parkyns, an enterprising Abyssinian traveller, who i-e- 
ported that he found the best plan to enable him to bear the 
lieat of a tropical eun was to go naked, save where the waistcloth 
did its duty, but with half-a-pound of butter upon the head, 
wliich, by slowly melting, kept the akin bathed in grease. 
Again, the memory arose of conversations we have held with 
travellers in hot climates, who have di?.scanted upon the value •>( 
perspiration as enabling them to tolerate the heat of a burning 
8un. We have ourselves recalled the feeling of dryness and dis- 
comfort following a bath in hot weather, and which has con- 
tinued until the secretion from the sweat and oil glands have 
again coated the skin with oil. 

From the i)receding obaoiTatious the conclusion was drawn 
that the use of oil to the skin is appropriate in I'evera, and in all 
cases where the skin is unusually diy and harsh. As these 
eases are common enough, it was easy to accunmlate experience, 
and this soon demonstrated tliat the use of oil to the skin is a 
oomfoit in that form of feverishuess which is so common in 
children, in cases where water in the head is threatened, 
typhus, scarlatina, and other similar afi'ections. 

Again, it was noticed by the observant tliat during the preva- 
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lenceoftlie "plague" in the cities of the East, and in Malta, 
that they only escaped whose busiueaa with oil made the skin 
coated with that siibstance. Taking this aa a test when the 
plague ravaged Malta, all whose profession brought them into 
contact with the sick and with the dead, wore dresses saturated 
with a solution of wax in oil, leaving only the face exposed, and, 
singular as the precaution seemed, it was eSectuid, and guarded 
all who wore it from the infection. 

It would fill a moderate-sized volume were we to enumerate 
the instances in which we liave seen a beneficial result from oil- 
rubbing — a result which has been tested in every possible way ; 
but we will content ourselves with one or two, which will serve 
to indicate the nature of the evidence relied upon, A. B. C, a 
gentleman, of almost Herculean build as regards phyaique, had 
long been a sufferer from that form of debility called " nervous," 
which might be compared to that felt by those who have to 
labour in a "sirocco," or which eventuates in sun-stroke. The 
prominent symptoms were noises in the ears and head, (which 
were the more distressing as the auditory nerves were both 
paralysed), and many other symptoms that are commonly sup- 
posed — although erroneously — to be dependent upon organic 
cerebral change. In this case everything which medicine could 
do was tried ; there is not a known tonic that was not used, nor 
a roborant diet that was not rigidly followed up. Yet the im- 
provement was almost imperceptible from month to month. At 
length resort was had to shampooing with oil, and a change for 
the better was soon apparent. For many weckg the practice 
was continued, and new life seemed to be infused into the 
system. Then the plan was di^pped, and the patient ilrooped. 
ITio practice being again adopted, was not giveu up until the 
gentleman had regained perfect health, the unfortunate deafness 
alone remaining. He is indeed a client of whom a physician 
may well feel proud. 

The other patient was a young lady, tall, of slender build, and 
great activity, but having parents both of whom, though rarely 
ill, were delicate, if not consumptive. After leaving school the 
lady began to suffer from various pains, and her life was made 
almost miserable by aching limbs and tortm^d body. Of the 
reality of her sufferings none could doubt, and the most old- 
fashioned of physicians would have hesitated to call them " hys- 
terical." To find relief for their daughter, the parents took her 
to various " capitals " to seek for the best advice ; even specu- 
lum doctors were consulted, and tlie womb duly inspected and 
medicated. Yet the patient was a puzzle to all. Every organ 
of the body wa« pronouuced aa lieaJthy, and it was impossible 
to attribute the symptoms to disorder of brain, heart, lungs, 
stomach, bowels, kidney, or womb. Tonics of all kinds were 
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prescribed, exercise — on hoi'seback, on foot, or in a carriage, was 
enforced ; the diet was of the best, yet atill the lady lingered on 
in suffering. 

At length it was ascertained that the case waa one of simple 
myalgia ; every muscle of the body was soft, flabby, ill-nourished, 
and unfit for work, and, as a consequence, all were seats of pain 
after very trifling exertion. It became evident that the daily 
exercise was the constant cause of the pain. Tiie web partially 
woveu by sleep was destroyed during the waking hours. Rest 
in bed, therefore, was recognised as the appropriate means of 
cure. But after this had been resorted to there was little incre- 
ment of strength, and periretual imprisonment in a four-poster 
seemed threatened. At this junctui-e shampooing the limbs 
with oil was adopted, and recoveiy shortly began. The mother, 
however, doubtful of the efficacy of the plan, reported that " it 
made the legs swell," and ao it did indeed, but only in the way 
a famine-stricken sailor " swells " when he reaches a land of 
plenty. The lady continued to increase in the way indicated 
until she was enabled to take leave of the doctors and tlie rub- 
bing, and to become an ordinary woman — delicate, it is true^ — 
but yet both useful, ornamental, and comfortable. At this 
point the writer may pause to remind his readera of the state- 
ment made elsewhere respecting the cures of spinal irritation 
effected by professional " nibbers " after orthodox doctora had 
failed. The case referred to was precisely similar to those called 
in days gone by " examples of spinal irritation," save only that 
there was little tenderness over the spinous processes of the ver- 
tebrfe, and it was cured at length, after orthodox physicinna had 
failed, by an heretical doctor, who acted like an old woman, 
and condescended to be instructed by successful feminine 
quacks. 

Oil-rubbing requires, however, some nicety in manipulation 
As a general rule, it is useless for a patient to rub himself 
The fatigue attending the process does away with any good it 
can effect. Tlie rubbing should be carried on in a warm room, 
and care must be taken to suit the pi-esaure of the baud to the 
comfort of the sufi'erer. Sometimes a patient is too weak to 
endure it. Under such circumstances an oiled pad may be 
placed on the chest, or elsewhere. 

But, though I speak enthusiastically of oil-rubbing, my 
renders must not imagine that it is a panacea, or elixir vitce. 
By no means ; it is simply a valuable — very valuable— addi- 
tion to the physician's armoury. We all of ns know hut too 
well that cases habitually occur in which Death lays his hand 
too heavily upon his victim for a doctor to remove it. We are 
quit« aware that all medicine is powerless in certain coses and 
in many diseases, yet we nevertheless fight on, hoping against 
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hope. When we see a poor Imsband, a loviug sister, an in- 
valuable wife, or any other victim of decline sinking lower 
each month, until all chance of recovery seems hopelesa, we 
cling with eagerness to everything tliat promises restoration, 
and if, after all other things have foiled, we find a plan which 
restores one out of three, wo hail it with enthusiasm. 

The practice lierein recommended may be uaefuUy adopted 
in those cases where infantile convulsions occur, or are immi- 
nent, whenever children's flesh ia soft and flabby, where " water 
in the head" is threatened, in feverishness, and where cramps are 
common. It is very useful iu bronchitis, phthisis, mesenteric 
disease, marasmus, diabetes, and myalgia. Appropriately used 
it becomes an aphrodisiac. 

The plan may be varied by medicating the oil with such 
stimulants as tui-pentine or other essential oil, or with narcotics, 
such as bellndonn.'j, opium, or mor^jhia ; but into these we need 
not enter. 

In conclusion, let me repeat once more my favourite formula 
for cases of phthisis, or general debility ; " Keep the stomach 
for food, the rectum for physic, and the skin for oil." It ia a 
homely saying, but not the leas true on that account 
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ON THK TEEATMENT OF TtfEl'MOKIA. 

Fob upwards of twenty-five years the U'catment of the 
disease to which the iiaine of " inflammation of the lungs" has 
been given has been the battle-field on which lii'al sects in 
medicine have contended. Occupied at fii-st by the old scliool 
of antiphlogistic physicians, it has been contended for in turns 
by those whose banner was venesection, cupping, tartar emetic, 
calomel, chloroform, expectancy, and low diet, pseudo or true 
rationalism i-espec lively. Yet long and earnestly as the com- 
batants have fought, and boldly as some assert their success, it is 
by no means settled to which of Uie rivals the palm of victoiy 
is really due. This dubiety is mainly dependent upon the 
absence of an authoritative tribunal, to whoso judgment the 
medical profession generally would bow. That such a decision 
is desirable all will admit, but few would like to give the office 
of judge to anybody in the profession. None woidd tmst 
colleges of physicians, courts of apothecaries, councils of surgical 
balls, and examiners in universities, all alike being men having 
their own individual hobbies, prejudices, and favourite plans of 
treatment. We can scarcely expect medical magnanimity to go 
80 far as to allow Ers. A., B., C, D., K, F., and G. to declare 
solemnly that they aie all wrong and Mr. E. is right. No — if a 
verdict is to bo given on which all can rely, it must be formed by 
a court accustomed to deal with evidence, and to sift every matter 
that comes before it to the bottom. Even the public is regarded 
as a better judge than a pure professional tribunal, We £ee 
this principle in the sister profession of theology. In eveiy 
church, sect, or division, the verdict of the preachers is 
regarded as of shght moment. Every minister who differs with 
his brethren upon the most appropriate method of treating a 
diseased soul refuses to bow down to their opinion, and reso- 
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liituly follows liis own so long as he can find a following upon 
whose sympatliy he can rely. Paganiam and Christianity, Pre- 
lacy and PreabyteriaoisDi, Popery and Protestantism, Confor- 
mists and Nonconforniiats, have contended as strongly — (if not 
more so)— for supremacy in divinity aa have rival doctors in 
medicine, Wliat has been orthodoxy at one time, and received 
the support of regal and ecclesiastical power, has, by the sole 
verdict of the people generally, been converted into heterodoxy, 
and the crushed skulls of a hydra have developed new powers 
until the so-called oppressors have been overborne. As we 
cannot in any way roll all liumain'ty into one head and then 
appeal to it, we must endeavour, if possible, to isolate that 
power or influence which operates in all After studying the 
subject for a while, we think that all will agree with us that the 
ultimate judge in all tilings upon which an opinion can be 
formed is "sound common sense." By this we mean that 
faculty of the mind which induces it to seek for the largest 
amount of evidence procurable on any subject, to sift it tho- 
roughly, and to draw inferences and form a judgment thereupon. 
I sometimes think that it would be a very useful plan if a 
course of instniction in common sense formed a part of education 
in every school, and that every examination should contain 
some questions to be solved solely by the exercise of this facul^. 
We might, lor example, put the following queryto a ladies' col- 
lege : — Mrs. A. finds that she has habitually to change her 
domestics, for they are saucy, ill-mannered, and very destructive 
to glass and china. Mrs. B. rarely changes her servants, and 
finds very few breakages to complain of. In wealth, position, 
number of family, &c., the two arc equal, and both are the sole 
housekeepers. You are requested to draw such inferences as 
the above information suggests, and to form a judgment thereon. 
To a soldier we might put the question — " There are now close- 
shooting, breech-loading fire-arms, capable of being discharged 
twenty times in a minute. You are required to take 
possession of a breastwork held by an enemy distant one 
thousand yards. You are permitted to advance in such a 
fashion as you may select, and to use such defensive armour as 
your men can easily carry. State your method." To these and 
SHch-like questions many answers would doubtless be beside 
the mark Yet we fancy that if some astute damsel wore to 
reply to the first — " Mrs. A. constantly loses her temper, and 
says nasty things to her domestics, and Mrs. B. never speaks 
unadvisedly ; " and some thoughtful captain declared that ho 
" would make liis men advance like snakes, and use bullet- 
proof plates on the hat and shoulders, and otdy stand up and 
rush when ho was close to the hostile camp," we should ap- 
plaud them both, 

p2 
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Wliea the "IroiiDuke" had to commHud men in India, it 
is Baid that he put one into a scale and weighed him naked. 
The soldier then was made to dress in light and then heavy- 
marching order, and again weighed. By this means the general 
knew what each had to carry, and inferred how much lighting 
they could do after or on a march. Why should not physic 
take example from such a commander, and weigh disease, so to 
speak, ere it does anything with it) It is never too late to 
mend, and let us hope that we shall yet attempt to learn what 
pneumonia ia when naked — unfettered hy physic or clothed 
with vesicants, &,c. 

It bi no more necessary that I should explain what inflamma- 
tion of the lungs signifies than that Wellington should be told 
what a man was. Yet when he ordered a soldier under the 
scale beam, he knew that the individual was not below a certain 
height, was not deformed, was furnished with the usual limbs, 
was not emaciated, hut was a typical man. In like manner 
when I speak of pneumonia, I apeak of a typical form of the 
disease — not that brought on by accidents, by blood-poisoning, 
or by tubercle. 

Let US begin our process of weighing the disease called pneu- 
monia by a description of its course when unchecked. There 
are at first the usual signs of fever, then of an afiectiou of the 
lungs in which the lower parts of one or both are implicated ; 
the whole system suffers for a time ; the distress then abates ; 
tlie general symptoms improve a day or two before the pulmo- 
nary change ia arrested, and at a periotl varj-ing from one to 
three weeks the patient appear.'! to bo convalescent, even 
although a large portion of one or both lungs are still more or 
leas useless from solidification, If the patient will die, the 
system never seems to rally. The symptoms which usually 
precede dissolution resemble those of typhus and delirium. 
The characteristic symptom of the disease is inflammation of 
the lung. 

Instead of this, let us now put into the scale such a disease 
as erysipelas of the face and head. After the usual symptoms 
of fever, we find the nose, cheeks, forehead, head inflamed suc- 
cessively. There is much general distress. This lasts for a 
time, but then dies away, the patient being convalescent from 
the seventh to the fifteenth day. If death ensues there is no 
relief of the general symptoms, and delirium usually precedes 
dissolution. 

For erysipelas let us substitute in turn measles, cow-pox, 
chicken-pox, scarlatina, small-pox, the plague, and the gout. 
In all wc see n period of invasion, an inflammation of a parti- 
cular part, and a restoration to health — the symptoms of im- 
provement being distinguishable, and a cure ensuing even 
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nltliougli, as iu small-pox, a large portion of the parts inflameil, 
arc irreparably injured. Gouty inflammation may leave behind 
i t a cliaik stone, and yet the Biifferer be convaleacent. In case of 
death from any of these diseases, the general symptoms increase 
in severity, but delirium is not always present These cases we 
may profitably compare with one of poisoning by arsenic. 
There are certain preliminaiy symptoms, such as colwipse, then 
marks of inflammation of the intestinal tract of the lungs, heart, 
kidneys, bladder, and skin. Tliese affections last for a time and 
then subside, leaving, it may be, the one part or other perma- 
nently injured. If death ensues the symptoms increase in 
severity until the decease. 

Now, when a man dies of small-pox, we do not say that 
the cause of his death is the inflammation of the akin, and if 
another dies of the plague, we do not say that the dissolution 
depended upon the bubo. Nor do we say that death in typhus 
is produced by a steady desiccation of the tongue. "When wo 
know that victims die from cholera, plague, scarlatina, measles, 
and perhaps small-pox, without auy visible characteristic sign, 
we conclude that death in other cases occurs from the influence 
of the presumed poison on the system generally, rather than 
as a result of any particular symptom which the poison pro- 
duces. 

Let us once regard pneumonia as we would one of the exan- 
themata, and we shall then recognise that it has a deflnite course 
like measles and wliooping-cougb, and will run it much in the 
same way, however it is treated. 

To many it may appear a new doctrine that pneumonia is 
an epidemic like cholera ; but the antiquity of the idea is at 
least respectable. Dr. Budd enunciated it to nie when I was 
liis clinical clerk at King's College thirty years ago ; and though 
I have not seen the opinion expressed in print, it has been 
gradually assuming respectable dimensions in my mind. In 
the well-kept clinical reports made by the doctor whilst attached 
to the Dreadnought, there was quite sufficient evidence to 
demonstrate the strong probabilitj- of the notion ; but there is 
still stronger testimony to be found iu cattle, amongst which 
pneumonia is by no means an uncommon epizootic. AVe readily 
allow that the existence of opizoic inflammation of the lungs 
in oxen is no proof that pneumonia is ever epidemic in man, 
In like manner wc would hold that the existence of small-pox 
among human beings is no proof that cows and sheep are liable 
to "variola." We merely use the illustration of one form of 
cattle murrain to show that iuHammation of a pulmonary viscus 
may be epidemic as well as inflammation of the skin, throat, 
face, kidneys, or peritoneum (as in puerperal fever). 

Again, we readily allow tlwit it is not proved that pneumonia 
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follows similar laws to small-pox, diphtlievla, auJ sciirlatinn. 
To demonstrate this requires the attention of the medical pro- 
fession geaerally. Thei-o was a time when scarlatina nnd 
measles were supposed to be identical ; and at the present time 
there is doubt whether typhus, typhoid, and relapsing fever are 
diverse from each other. It is still a moot point whether there 
is any essential distinction between tlie autumnal cholera epide- 
mic in Eugland and that known as Asiatic cholera morbus. 
There are, indeed, few doctors whose life and experience are 
sufficient to establish incontestably any new mcaical theory. 
The discovery even of Jenner is not yet indisputable, for thera 
Are some who doubt the real value of vaccination. 

When, therefore, we propound the opinion that pneumonia is 
an epidemic, one which follows the laws that guide other diseases 
of so-called poison origin, we do so tentatively ; in other words, 
the teaching of experience induces ns to draw tlie inference, 
and our judgment approves thereof. No other theory yet framed 
explains so well all the phenomena that we have to account for, 
"We are fully aware that the objection may be made, that typical 
inflammation of the lungs may occur without <iur being able to 
demonstrate any source of infection or any epidemic existent at 
the time. Yet the force of the observation is nuUifled by the 
iiict that isolated examples of small-pox, measles, scarlatina, 
whooping-cough, varicella, erysipelas, 4c., are fi-equently occur- 
ring whoso origin cannot be traced. The corresponding objection 
that pneumonia wheu it occurs is not "catching" meets with 
aa analogous reply ; for we find that even such complaints as 
fever, cholera, mumps, influenza, and ringwonu do not necessarily 
spread to other individuals because one person is affected by 
them. 

Without eulai'ging further upon the subject, I affirm that 
there is evidence sufficient to prove to a coumioiisensical phy- 
sician that pneumonia may — nay, must — be I'egarded in tn« 
same light as variola, er\-sipe!as of tlie head, puei'peral peritonitis, 
&c 

If our space permitted us, we should uow like to review the 
theories and practice which have prevailed in such complaints 
as small-pox. We should like to show how physicians have 
demonstrated to their own satisfaction that the linrd pulse, high 
fever, strong local inflammation of the skin in small-pox, &c 
are due to common inflammation, and are to be treated upon 
general principles. Wheu first I entered tbe profession Dr. 
John Armstrong's " Practice of Physic" was giveu to me aa a 
text-book ; and in that it was enunciated that the free use of 
venesestion would convert a bad or confluent case of smalt-pox 
into a mild or " discrete" one ; that the same plan would rediice 
a severe case of typhus to a mild " febricula ;" and that in 
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fieaevai llie sUtig woitkl be taken from every severely " iililogis- 
tic' complaint by a vigorous antiphlogistic plan of treatineDt 

Yet the progi-ess of knowledge haa demonstrated that diseases 
like measles and mumps are better managed by judicious nursing 
han by energetic medication. We decline to nauseate the 
variolous by tartar emetic, to blanch the erysipalitic by vene- 
Bection, to salivate the victim of acute rheumatism, and starve 
the scarlatinal or typhoid patient. As a general rule the phy- 
sician considers it better to guide disease tlian to coerce it. 
Yet we have not wholly adopted this as a principle. There are 
many who encourage certain symptoms supposed to indicate 
elimination, and prescribe castor oil for diarrhtea, cholera, and 
dy(entery. Others, again, oppose the fever that occura, in some, 
at the early stage of diphtheria ; and generally in typhus and 
small-pox by venesection, tartar emetic, and other deptessiug 
drugs. Others, moreover, and doctors must be included amongst 
the lot, treat gout — a complaint normally attended or followed 

; great debility — with coldiicuni, a very debilitating medicine. 
Nevertheless, upon the whole, observant physicians prefer to 
interfere as little as possible with the progress of diseases which 
have a regular course. 

As it is now an established fact — and it ia to be regretted 
that medicine should liave existed for so long a time cro the 
knowledge was attained — that every disease of so-called poison 
origin has been a^ravated by every heroic attempt to cure it, 
we can readily understand that pneumonia has not been bene- 
fited by such energetic treatment aa pi-evoiled in ancient times. 
At one period it was held that it was better I'or a person to die 
of the doctor than be allowed to perish from disease. Now, 
every [ihysician most carefully eschews the possibility of being 
regarded as an executioner. We can now see that venesection, 
antimony, calomel, low diet, and the like, are as bad for pneu- 
monia as they have before proved tliemselves to be in erysipelaa 
and small-pox. Than these tbo do-nothing treatment of the 
disciples of Hahnemann was infinitely better. 

To illustrate my meaning still further, let me suppose a case. 
Dr. Ai, whose medical career began soino fifty years ago, whose 
powers of observation are limited, but whose faith in the books 
read during bis pupilage is still unshaken, accidentally sees a 
won who is roaring dvnnk, but nnnblo to give his own history. 
Uninstructed by others of the true state of the case, the antit^ue 
Galen oi-dors tartar emetic, venesection, opium, or other powerful 
remedy, and finds out next day and subsequently thai lie has a 
formidable case to niaungo — [lerchancc his casual patient dies. 
Yet if the poor drunkard had been doctored by a village homtco- 
path with the tenth dilution of uux, nuts or nothing he would have 
been " quits" ofter a morning head-ache. So it is with pneumonia. 
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The truth of the proposition that iLflamiiintiun of llie luiiga 
is best treated upon the same principles as an intelligent nurse 
would manage a case of measles, is abundantly proved in the 
remarkably sensible pamphlet upon the subject published by 
Dr. J. H. Beunett, of Edinburgh, who has therein most carefully 
weighed different systems of treatment according to their results, 
and demonstrated that judicious dietetic and general care is 
superior to any system of medication ; and that medication, on 
the whole, cannot, even when assisted by nursing, show such 
good results as sensible management alone. Having come to 
this conclusion, we consider it perfectly useless for allopathists 
and other pathists to fight against each other as regai-ds their 
rival systems of medicine. On the contrary, all should com- 
bine to discover, if possible, auy improvement in the plan of 
nursing. 

Who but bom fools M-ould contend about the best plan for 
preventing young men from becoming old — women from getting 
wrinkled — and infants being childish t Each must accept " the 
inevitable ;" and one who fights against a certain fate will 
generally be found to be unknowingly its ally. It is, neverthe- 
less, ti-ue that there are matrons and maids who try to be 
" beautiful for ever;" but we hope, for the honour of the medical 
profession, that none who call themselves doctors will pander 
to the desire, and promise to effect that which they ought to 
know is impossible to be done. To be practical, we would say 
that the only treatment required in pneumonia is rest in bed, 
warm and somewhat moist air, silence, plenty of such diluents 
as tea, lemonade, soda water, or any other harmless fluid, during 
the invasion of the disease. Good diet as soon as the appetite 
leturns, with no more stimulant than any ordinariiy temperate 
man would take at his dinner after a hard day's work. 

A typical case like those I am describing came under my care 
at the Liverpool Northern Hospital about fifteen years ago. A 
young man, ret, twenty or thereabouts, had double pneumonia, 
the lower third of both lungs being affected. I ordered no 
medicine, but the house surgeon ere I arrived had given calomel 
and opium. I only saw him on the fifth day of the disease, and 
on the seventh something in his looks induced me to ask the 
question whether he would like a beefsteak and some porter. 
His eyes sparkled, and he said "yes" with alacrity. The diet 
was oi'dered, the man was discharged two days afterwards, able 
to go to his work. At my particular request he came occa- 
sionally to show himself, and I found that the lung was not 
restored to its normal condition until the end of six months. 
This case is an answer to those who allege that the danger of 
pneumonia depends mainly upon the physical condition of the 
longs. 
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We do not mean to ailinn tLat pneninonia, if let alone, will 
always eiid favourably. To do 80 would be as senseless as to 
say mensles never kills and whooping-cough is without danger. 
All that we allege is that the most appropriate method of 
treating tlie disease in question is to manage it judiciously, as 
if it were analogous to small-pox, erysipelas, or any other ex- 
anthem going through a regular course. 

Into the principles upon which exceptional cases of infiaiu- 
mation of the huigs ought to he conducted we cannot, in ossnya 
like these, pretend to enter. Yet, for the benefit of others, we 
may shortly record our personal expc^riencc of pneumonia when 
if does not run a course such as we have described as typical. 
No medicine can cure it. I have had njany patients under my 
care in) whom, at the very time when convalescence ought to 
have taken place, a relapse has occuiTed ; after that they have 
been under notice for months, and the doctor has done every- 
thing that experience, thought, and the advice of others could 
suggest, but in vain. Lapsed pneumonias very commonly simu- 
late phthisis, and the patients die. If they recover it is " le bon 
Dieu." that makes them whole. In this respect pneumonia 
resembles erysipelas of the face and head, from which, unless a 
patient recovers normally — i.e., at the proper time — be is liable 
to suffer for an indefinite period. Such instances are examples 
of misfortune in the victims, not opprobria for doctors. If 
physicians treat their clients upon really sound principles of 
common sense, they are no more responsible for unavoidable 
calamities and deaths than the meteorologists are for destructive 
thuuderstoims and devastating hurricanes. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OS XIEE TREATMESI OF PLEUItlST. 

BF-FfinE a landlord can tell what natnve of loclgiu" is likoly 
the beat to suit a customer he must first form some estimation of 
his pusitioQ auJ muaus. He would uot like to put a duke into 
a meaa garret, and a ne.'dy poet into his state bedroom. It may 
be that liu is wrong in his estimate of the mnn, and imnginea 
that a poor parson is a peer, but he endeavours to frame an 
opinion, neveitheleaa. In like manner, before a physician thinks 
of trpatiug a disease, he ought to form an idea of the new guest 
who has come to the human iuti. But, like nu hotel keeper, he 
may be greatly mistaken in bis estimate. The first fancies that 
a duke must look lordly, wear very good clothes, and have a 
i-etinue of servants, and he ivfusea to recognize a marquis wJio 
wears a shabby hat and coat. Tlie second imagines that a dis- 
ease whose name ends in iti^, as pleuritis or pleurisy, must bo 
inflammatory, have certain well-defined symptoms attending it, 
and be as easily recognized as any bold baron. The first, seeing 
a lordly looking man, dressed grandly, and having an air of 
command, may mistake a footman for a prince. The second, 
seeing what he has recognized as the marks of inflammation, 
may mistake a transient aflection for a most important disease. 

Such mistakes have been made fi-equently respecting the com- 
plaint of which we speak. Sometimes pleurisy attains very 
formidable dimensions without the patient being conscious of 
anything wrong, whilst at other times there are apparently veiy 
well-marked symptoms without any pleurisy existing. I re- 
member, for example, heing requested by a medical man at a 
distance, to attend his wife during a visit to Liverpool The 
only complaint made was of constipation of the bowels. 
Neither the i^atient nor the doctor was aware of any other. Yet, 
on my third visit, when the ner^'ousness consequent on seeing a 
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Stranger had wmii off, I noticed that tier bvcatlu'iig waa very 
hurried, and something in the movement of the hust caught mjr 
eye — I suppose iny renders know that women chiefly breathe 
with the upper part of the cheat — an examination of tho thorax 
naturally foUowed, and I discovered that one side was full of 
fluid, and concluded that there had been pleurisy at a previous 
period which had given no indications of Us existence. About 
the same period f was in company with a family whose gaiety 
was considerable; but one of them had a laugh so peculiar as 
to draw my observation to him. On a critical cssniination I 
noticed that his breathing was very short, and one side almost 
immovable during respiration. Being on intimate terras, he 
readily allowed me to examine his chest, and I then discovered 
that one side of the thorax was full of fluid, and the correspond- 
ing lung wholly useless. Yet, r.II this mischief had occurred 
without his being conscious of any intenial cliange, having any 
pain, fei'er, or distress in breathing. Both these patients died soon 
after their disease was recognized. On the other hand, I havo 
been siunmoned to attend a case of acute pleurisy, and have 
foiuid the patient writhing in agony and almost unable to breathe, 
aud yet have discovered that there was no pleurisy at all — 
notliing, indeed, beyond that severe muscidar pain in the inter- 
costal muscles to which the name "pleurodyne " has been given. 
It is clear, tlieu, tliat there may be pleurisy without pain in the 
side, and costal agony without inflammation of the pleura. 

When we inquire into the reason of this variance, we readily 
see that when the serans membrane alone is inflamed, pain docs 
not necessarily follow. Inflammation does not necessarily in- 
volve suffering. There is no pain when the lungs alone ara 
inflamed; and in tubereular peritonitis that symptom is usually 
absent. The same may be said of inflammation of the liver, 
pure and simple. Pain attends inflammation only when the 
muscles in the vicinity of the disease are affected, or wlien the 
swelling accompanying the affection distends considerably its con- 
taining membrane. For example, a boil in a ttnger is pninful, 
for it stretches the skin enormously; but another boil rn the 
ann is, comparatively, painless, though sore. Cut llie skin of tho 
flnger and thus relieve tho tension, and the pain ceases. Wlion 
a muscle is inflamed from any cause, tho pain in movement is 
severe, consequently, if the inflammation of the pleura spreads 
to tho intercostals and the diaphragm, the pain and distroea of 
breathing is intense. But these muscles may bo aff'ected, even 
with inflammation, without the nffection involving the pleura; 
and I have known prolonged laughter during a soii'ee, followed 
in some of the guests by all the symptoms of acute pleurisy in 
the morning. Rimniug, jumping, excessive gymnastics, and even 
a few days' walk over a saudy soil, will produce the same reanlta. 
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To sixli au extent has myalgia lieen fomierly mistaken for 
pleurisy, such aa we describe, that tlie mistake vitiates a largo 
portion of ancient experience. When, for example, old authors 
tell a tale of acute pleurisy marked by fever, bounding pnlae, 
intense pain in the side, and amazing distress of breathing, 
cured by copious venesection, it is clear that what has been 
treated la severe muscidar pain, which would have got well of 
itself in the course of a day or two. Nothing can be easier than 
the treatment of this bastard pleurisy, or pleurodyne. The side 
has to be strongly and firmly strapped with three layers of 
plaister, oue over the other, for this obliges it to be quiet. 
It is not long since I was requested to see a medical friend 
who thought he had pleurisy. Unable to sleep at night, and 
scarcely able to brenthe from pain, in the morning he could 
Bcarcelj' speak three words consecutively. A glance sulBccd to 
show the real nature of the case, and I procured a yard of 
plaister from his surgery. Cutting this into strips, and being 
ready to put them on, I was asked if the patient was to breathe 
80 as to have the chest full or empty during the operation, 
"Please yourself, "was the reply; " in any case, your chest will do 
as I bid it" Then placing one end of the first strip on the spine, 
I brought, with all Oie strength of my arm, the other end to the 
steinum, another and another followed — the second layer creased 
the first, and the third creased the second, thus showing the ex- 
tent to which that part of the thorax had been reduced by the 
strapping — at length I ceased, and my patient was able to laugh 
and talk as if nothing was amiss. I have given this case in de- 
tail, for everj' step in the process is important. If the straps 
are put on with weak bauds they are useless. If one, or even 
two layers alone are used, there is too much " play" left in the 
ribs and thorax, and, unless the whole side from sternum to spine 
is covered the pain will remain. I calculate that the force I 
used in this case would be equivalent to that required to raise 
1700 lbs. one foot high in one minute, a little more than one- 
twentieth of a horse-power. 

When we have to deal with pure pleurisy the cure is far more 
difficult ; indeed, I doubt whether the physician has any right 
to assume that he has any power for good over the disease at all. 
Let us, in the first place, examine into the alliances of the 
disease. It comes in the same kind of subjects as have 
water in the head, tubei-cles, and the like. It resembles 
such affections as tubercular peritonitis, peritonitis in general, 
iullammation of the tunica vaginalis testis, and chronic in- 
flammation of the knee-joint and of the pericardium. Now, 
for these diseases we know no absolute cure. We cannot 
compel the serous membrane to change its diseased condition 
by such local applications aa we can use to the conjunctiva. 
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or to an ulcer of the leg ; nor can we force the seci-eteJ matter to 
re-enter the bloodvesaela from whence it came. The nmterial so 
effused resemhlea pus and mucus, and is to a great degree 
excrementitious. If we have & cohl in the licad, we know no 
means by which wo can force that which we receive into our 
[jocket-hand kerchiefs to enter into the veins of the uosa 

In the cases above described all that we can do is to prevent 
the secretion of more material. That we can by art effect this 
is certain. See, for example, a large suppurating sore arising, 
say, from superficial gangrene. The quantity of matter which it 
secretes beneath a soft poultice applied, equals, we will say, a 
pint per day. Discard, now, such abominations as linseed or 
bread puddings from use, and cover the exposed surface with 
dry lint or carded cotton, and the secretion is diminished almost 
to a nonentity. Again, when the nose is " running " its hardest, 
induce the patient to take a pinch uf powdered opium as snuff, 
and the nostril soon will dry. A similar result will follow from 
much wine, or a full dose of laudaiuini taken internally. Look, 
again, to an eye inflamed with struma, the secretion of mucus is 
excessive, yet, by the application of a ten-grain solutioa of 
nitrate of silver you diminish it marvellously. 

Turn again to the urethra in gonorrhi^a : the secretion is con- 
siderable, yet the surgeou restrains it by such stimulants as 
cnbebs, or copaiba internally, by such Bolutions as sulphate of 
zinc locally, and hometimes by a cantharides blister externally. 

In other words, excessive secretion is generally an evidence of 
debility, and consequently when an organ is secreting excessively, 
we endeavour to stimulate it to decreased action." When once we 
recognize the general law of treatment thus enunciated it is 
clear that our endeavours in pleurisy must be directed to stimu- 
late the pleura to diminished secretion. In other words, we must 
ao treat it as wo should do if we could readily gain access to it. 
L6t u8, ere we proceed, test the value of the conclusion we liava 
arrived at by imjuiring what the surgeon does for hydrocele. 
Experieuce tells us, that after removing the fluid already formed, 
he injects port wine and water ; the effect of this is neither to 
cause a new inflammation, or to form adhesions. It simply 
stimulates the membrane to diminish its secretion, just as vinum 
opii to tlie conjunctiva assists to dry it up; or wine taken 
internally checks catarrh. 



• I cannot enter into tha subject fully in an ea»ay like this. If my readers 
take an intereet in it they willfiiid it amply diaeuaseJ in my work entitled 
" Foundation for a new Theory and Practice of Medicine," 2nd edition, pp. 
S92-311 ; and they will undeistand my remarks upon the uh of blistera ^ 
better if they will peruse the chapter on Oounterirritants iu the same to1ud> 
I may venture to eay tluit both chapters are of importance to the geni 
practitioner. 
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Now, altiiough we may top the chest, and sometimes do so to 
relieve the excessive dyspnuia, we cannot remove all tlie Uuid 
secreted, nor dare we inject wine and water into t!ie pleural cavity. 
We cannot swab over the surface of the costal and pulmonary 
pleura with iodine or other application, "We are, then, driven 
to other plans, and the question once more arises, — how can we 
stimulate the pleura to diminish its secretion 1 "We certaiuly 
cannot do so by venesection, pui'gatives, mercury, antimony, or 
low diet. Starvation will not cure a clap, nor famine strumous 
ophthalmia. All these have a tendency to produce increased 
secretion. The consumptive sweats more than the robust, and 
the discharge from an abscess increases as a patient's powers 
All depressing agencies are, therefore, to be rigiiUy 



On tiie other hand, all judicious stimulation is to be adopted. 
To bo systematic, we may classify our means under three beads, 
dietetic, medicinal, and local, or, to coin a word, tpitlitmatic. In 
the first class we place the use of alcohol in its various forms. 
We do not profess to know why these should dry up secretion ; 
but experience tells us that too much of thera dries the mouth, 
the nose, and, we may add, the bowels, to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

And let me here, once again, take the opportunity of protest- 
ing against the absui'd fears which some people entertoin about 
fermented liquors, to the effect that, if used medicinally, they 
must ever afterwards be necessai^'. It would be equally childisli 
to say that a man who had once found the value of opium in 
procuring sleep, must for ever after take a narcotic at bedtime, 
I would, likewise, protest against the idea that because alcohol 
in certain cases is good a. person cannot have too much of it^ 
Wine, spirits, lic, require as much judgment in tlieu- administra- 
tion as quinine and stiychnia. Second to alcohol we are dis- 
posed to place opium ; but the evidence in its favour is not 
conclusive. In a categoiy by themselves we must arrange those 
drugs which being taken into thesystem pass out again unchanged, 
and act during their presence therein as imtants or stimulants. 
Conspicuous amongst these is iodide of potassium, which, when 
taken even in moderate doses, will produce infiamed eyes, nose, 
throat, and skin, and which in large doses will exude in such 
lai;ge quantities from the surface of an ulcer as to prevent its 
hewing. There is no other preparation that ia comparatively 
Lamdess which produces a like result. Arsenic will do so, but 
not without great risk of life. But I have seen the iodide given 
largely without any good effect being perceptible, and I doubt 
its power. 

Of the local means for stimulating the pleura to diminished 
secretion, the use of blisters is decidedly the best, and the ««- 
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plastivm lytt<2 should l>e used in preference to any other. The 
physicitin does not simply deaire to vesicate the skin. His 
intention in to apply to its surface a mateviftl which shall per- 
meate the cutis and the parts below it. Consequently, a blister- 
ing plaster lying in contact with the cuticle is more serviceable 
than a fiuici simply painted thereupon. In the work referred to, 
in the note appended to this essay, I have shown that it has been 
found that blisters applied to tlie side have positively produced 
both pleurisy and local pneumonia. Consequently, there can be 
no doubt that the cantharidine from them is absorbed, and 
passes through the tissues to a considemble depth. If these 
blisters will produce inflammation it is clear that they ought 
not to be used when pleurisy is acute, i.e., in its early stage, 
Kven in the chronic stage it ia curious that what would produce 
inflammation in a healthy condition should have a tendency to 
re8t/)re a healthy state when a part ia already inflamed; but so it 
is. The vinuiii o^'i which we use to an eye affected with oph- 
thalmia with good effect, would, if used to a healthy conjunctiva, 
produce temporary redness ; and the blister which will injure 
ftn acutely inflamed knee-joint will reUeve one in which th« 
disease has become chronic. Instead of blisters we may employ 
such rubefacients as turpentine or iodine paint ; but crotou oU 
liniment, and tartar emetic ointment aie, I think, not only 
worthless, but prejudicial, as they are not simple, but specific 
stimuli, whose tendency is to produce small and sometimes large 
abscesses externally, and probably internally as well. 

Let us now imagine that, either by medication or sponta- 
neously, the pleura has ceased to secrete an unusual quantity 
of fluid. We next have to inquire whether we have any means 
of compelling the membrane to act backwards and absorb the 
secretion that it has made. I do not think we have. Phyai- 
ciana in vaio endeavour to force the peritoneum in cases of 
ascites, to " take up " the fluid tlmt it has poured out They are 
equally powerless in hydrocephalus and hydrocele. They have 
expended all their art in endeavouring, by drugs, to diminish 
the fluid in ovarian dropsies. They have equally failed in mak- 
ing the pleura reabsorb its secretion. Yet, though I have never 
myself known an instance in which these occurences have hap- 
pened, Sir T. Watson relates a case or two in which the fluid 
of chronic hydrocephalus has been diminished apparently under 
tlie influence of mercury, and some practitioners affirm tliat 
they have seen analogous results in chronic pleurisy. I will 
not deny the possibility of suth a thing : but in every case that 
I have seen where the symptoms have been well delmed, every 
known measure has been adopted without apparent result. 

IJut experience tells us that tlie fluid contents of large 
abscesses sometimes disappear, leaving only a sort of chf 
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matkT beliiml. In King's College Museum tliere is, or was, a 
prepai'atiou in -which even the fluid parts of hydatids in the 
liver had become absorbed to a great degree. Every day tells 
us that blood efTuaed into the muscles, skin, and even into the 
hrain, is wholly absorbed in time. Experiment tells us that 
Bolutions of certain drugs thrown into the eellnlar tissue, the 
peritoneum, the pleura, and the like, become readily absorbed. 
Post-mortem inspections, moreover, tell us from the frequent oc- 
currence of adhesions between parts of the pleura and peri- 
toneum, that fluids will disappear from these cavities and be re- 
placed by a new tissue. But, one of the essentials for absorption 
is the absence of secretion; the same structure cannot at the 
Bame period both throw out new matter and take in old. If, 
then, we aim at absorption we must endeavour to establish, 
health. If we succeed in this, we shall find that the healthy 
body can do that which the doctor attempts in vain to do by 
drugs. The absorption of supeifiuoas fluids is a natural process 
whenever the body is in a state of comparative health, and the 
extent of the process is limited only by circumstances. For 
example, a person may have a chest full of fluid, his lung being 
reduced in size to that of the spleen, and tied down by leatheiy 
membrane. If his general health is good a lai^ portion of the 
fluid will be taken up ; but a large part must remain, inasmuch 
as the bony wall of the thorax refuses to fall in sufficiently to 
take its place. The absorption of which we speak is a work of 
time, however, and really requires no interference from the 
doctor. 

In conclusion, we may state our conviction that there is one 
form of pleurisy allied to ti'aumatic erysipelas and puerperal 
peritonitis, and that in this all medication is useless. All that 
the physician can do is to relieve the symptoms as they arise, 
and to remove the secretion by tapping the thorax. The material 
effused is virulent, producing even inflammation of the hands 
of those who come into contact with it, consequently it should 
not bo left in contact with the membrane. Nevertheless, 
although sound sense dictates the adoption of tapping both in 
this case aud in puerperal peritonitis, the effect of the disease 
upon the constitution is such that few doctors like to resort to 
the remedy mentioned for fear that the patient should die iinder 
their hands. The dread is natural, and where death seems to 
be imminent it is better to let the patient die in peace than 
induce him to undergo an operation which, at the best, can only 
promise the removal of an irritating product, and is powerless 
to prevent the formation of more. 
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A LONG time ago I was elected Secretary to a Patliologica 
Society, ami amidst my other duties I Imd to write an annua 
report of the cases brought before tlie different meetings. 
Whilst tabulating the numerous instances of diseased hearts, I 
was struck with the fact that they were naturally divisible into 
two classes — those iu wliicb the death was sudden, and those in 
which it had been preceded by severe illness. In tliose exam- 
ples, wliere the disease Iiad been unexpected, the heart frequently 
presented appearances in no way distinguishable from that in 
which there liad been a death of lingering pain. It appeared 
thus to be certain that the central oi'gan of circulation might 
be seriously impaired, and yet for a long time give rise to no 
particular symptom. 

It then became a problem to be solved, why death should 
occur at all from disease of the heart ? and why the nature of 
the symptoms preceding disease should so greatly vary as they 
dot That cardiac disease of a very formidable type may be 
concurrent with apparently gootl henltli, expeiieuce amply proves. 
For instance, I had on one occasion to examine a gentleman for 
life insurance. The amount proposed was lai^e, and it behoved 
me to be unusually cai'eful. Tlie general appearance and habits 
indicated perfect soundness. The man was exceedingly active, and 
could run up hill or up stairs with ease. He had not known an 
illness for very many years, and resided his life as unimpeach- 
able ; yet when I placed uiy hand on his pulse it was evident 
that lie had something seriously ami-ss with his heart. Its pul- 
sation may be thus described : A ! ? ! H U li ? ? ? ) H ? C— the 
letters standing for a firm beat, the notes of interrogation for a 
quivering of the artery in which the blood seemed to oscillate. 
There were about 30 tirm beats in the minute. A close investi- 
gation elicited information leading me to believe that, perhaps 
20 years before, there had been an accident, which probably 
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health, nlUiough the cardmc lesion i-enmiiis unchanged, One 
such case I remember well, as the disease occurreil in a personal 
friend, under the care of a distinguished doctor. There was first 
rheumatic fever, then endocarditis, then a double bellows sound 
apparently indicating regurgitation through a patent mitral 
valve. Yet even in that condition the young man recovered his 
usual health. For years I occasionally listened to tbc heart 
sounds, without noticing any change. At length ho resided 
elsewhere, and nearly ten years elapsed ere I again listened to 
the chest ; to my utter amazement the sounds were perfectly 
normal. 

Whilst pondering over the cardiac problem a man came under 
my care at the Eoyal Infirmary (Liverpool), for angina pectoris. 
He was aged about 50, and was a bottom sawyer — sometimes a 
top one. Ho looked in ordinary condition, but there was a 
circular arena senilis around each cornea, and when speajdng liis 
sentences were few and his breathing perceptibly hurried. A 
physical examination of the cheat ehcited no sign of valvular or 
pulmonary disease. The rhj-thm of the heart's action was perfect, 
nor was there any diminution in the sound of the usual " click." 
After his cntiunce to the ward the cardiac symptoms subsided, 
hut the man complained of persistent abdominal pain. On 
seeking for the cause of this I could coma to no other conclusion 
than that the pain was myalgic and produced hy hard work, the 
abdomen being the seat of the complaint in consequence of the 
peculiar nature of the man's labour. The muscular tissue was 
exceedingly soft, but was clearly not iuHamed. Three months 
elapsed ere this ail'ection left him. When discharged his breath- 
ing wag perfectly natuml, and Ids muscles firm, or, as is usually 
said, "in good condition." This case turned my attention still 
more strongly to the muscular element in the heart than it had 
been before. In my treatise upon myalgia I had speculated on 
the subject, but had not then sufficient experience to speak with 
anything like a just confidence,butnow lean sec clearly that fur 
a thorough insight into cardiac pathology, it is necessary to study 
closely the phenomena of muscular action and the phyaiolc^ of 
the contractile strncturea generally. 

In speaking thus, 1 protest (gainst being considered hobhi- 
horsical, and, ou the other hand, solicit the leader's attention 
wliilst I point out the main point of muscniar history. When 
healthy, a muscle is red in colour, of firm consistence and not 
readily torn. It is capable of prolonged contraction, and ia- 
crsEisos in bulk by excessive use— provided tlio excess is within 
cei-tain limits. Tliu same muscle, wheir enfeebled by any cause, 
is soft and dabby, pale in colour, easily torn or ruptured, unable 
to undergo susiniuod eontiuction, or to exert itself to the normal 
degree ; it is also prone to cramp aud sometimes becomes for a 
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time paralysed. Look, for oxample, at a stahvni-t mnn in tho 
young bloom of high health, able to run, leap, lift, row, walk, or ]iev- 
form any other feat^ commou among athletes ; look at him again 
when, reduced by fever, he can scarcely raise a hand and barely 
move a finger. In the one case the muscles are all in iir.«t ral« 
condition, in the last they are enervated to the lowest degree 
short of ahsolute death. Now let U3 ask ourselves, is not the 
heart a muscle, and is it not liable to be exhausted by fever like 
the biceps or the deltoid ? Un<iue3tionably ; yet of this few 
take heed. 

To impress the importance of this on the reader let me relate 
a conversation. An army aui'geon calling upon me from some in- 
cidental cause, exhibited so much interest iu hearing " the news " 
in medical matters that we soon became extremely intimate — he 
giving me every information I desired upon disease iu foreign 
stations, in return for my home gossip. Whilst upon yellow 
fever, I asked him, " Can you tell me anything of those fearfully 
sudden deaths which are said to be very fretjuent after apparent 
convalescence^" "That I can," was his reply. "When we 
were last stationed at Jamaica we had yellow fever, and my sub 
and I had many a chat over it. The officers at first staved it off 
by quinine, but at length got tired of this and ran their chance. 
I escaped, but my assistant was one of the first to catch it, he 
■was also the first to recover, I well remember going to see 
Mm when convalescent, and was delighted with his jokes about 
having escaped the land crabs. He was in tip-top spirits, and np- 
parenUy full of life and energy. At last I left him, but ere I 
passed out of the ward sometlung induced me to turn round and 
look at him ; I hurried to him, but he was quite dead. There, 
that answers your question." "Now," said I, "permit me to 
cross-examine you, IJid you not leave your friend because some- 
thing in his manner told you, unconsciously perhaps, that he was 
exhausted ? Again, do you not think that his heart must, like 
all the rest of his miiscles, have been too weak to endure the 
continued strain of talking and laughing ? Still farther, do you 
not think that a glass of wine, or other stimulant, would have 
staved off dissolution ? And now tell me, do you not think that 
in the other similar cases to which my first question pointed, a 
very enfeebled heart, overtaxed for the strength it possesses, is 
the proximate cause of death?" " Upon my word," was the re- 
joinder, " I feel sure you're right, and if I had given the 
youngster a glass of brandy-and-water before 1 left him he 
probably would be alive now." 

This anecdote clearly shows that neither of the doctoi-s had an 
active idea thnt the heart may he quite as unfitted by disease 
for its work as the flexors and extensors of the limbs. 

When once tho physician becomes saturated, so to speak, with 
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lliis knowledge, lie finds no difficulty in discoi'ering the muacular 
coudition of the Iieart in any case of disease. To such an extent 
do I believe this that I rarely now examine a man's pulse. The 
state of his biceps and triceps tell me more than does the radial 
artery. I srasp with a large hand the patient's ann, and if T find 
it small in bulk, soft and iiabby, as if the skin were filled with 
turnips boilod to a jelly, it assures me that the heart is soft and 
weak, unable to endure any unusual strain, liable also to sudden 
spasm and perhaps to paralysis ; in other words, it is unnsnally 
irritable, and consequently prone to very irregular action. This 
irregular action may have for its limits a single rhythmical change, 
and a fatal, cramp or omission to contract at all. 

I must now call attention to a phenomenon of muscular action 
that deserves our notice. It is that cramp in an ovei-worked 
nmscle, although it generally comes on during ita exertion — ae 
in s\t-imraers, for example — yet very often does not occur until 
after sleep. Thus T Jiave known a lady over-exert herself during 
the day am.', not have cramp until she has been asleep in bed 
some hours. In like manner I have known a lady with valvular 
disease uf the heai't, yet apparently healthy, over-exert herself 
by running during the day, and die suddenly of cramp of the 
heart whilst preparing for repose. The nature of the case is uot 
essentially different from tliose in which the caidiac spasm comes 
on in the midst of sonic uimsual exertion of mind or body. 

If my readers have followed me thus far, and I have sufficiently 
explained my meaning, they will &ee that the muacular portion 
of the heart demands their attention to a greater degree than 
the valvular arrangement. Nay, I may even go farther and say 
that the existence of valvular lesion is often supposed to exist 
when in reality there is nothing moi-e than abnormal contraction 
in the coliimtue cnrne": My friend, Dr. Cameron, first suggested 
the idea to nie, and I have seen ample reason to adopt it I 
have known cases in which a strong double bellows sound, ap- 
parently indicative of patency in the mitral valve, has been 
proved by posl-jiiorlciii inspection to be independent of valvular 
disefl.se, and others in which the rapid subsidence of the pheno- 
mena have demonstrated the same condition. 

After we have drawn the inference that the condition of the 
muscular portion of the heart is that which modilics cardiac 
symptoms more than any other circumstance, we conclude that 
the treatment most appropriate to disease of the oi;gan in 
question is such as applies mutatis miilandis to myalgia in 
general. As myalgia is an affection arising from over-work, so 
its treatment may be summed up in the word " repose." If my 
body is sore all over from riding, running, or any gymnastic 
performance, I gladly give it I'est so as to enable me to resume 
the exertion without pain. It is true that some may endeavour 
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They ivcunvd Ironi time to time, gradually increasing in sevorit . 
and l're(iiiency, and the relatives anticipated a speedy and sudden 
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ilisaohitiou. Ere this consunimatioii occurred, liowever, tlie lady 
■was induced to sleep upon the ground-floor and uever to walk 
up-atairs. The rest given to the heart by this plan was assui-edly 
not great, yet it sufficed, aud from thenceforward all cardiac 
Bymptoms ceased. In the Infirmary I never allow patients with 
disease of the heart to go down stairs until they leave the esta- 
blishment ; not that this would do hami, but because it involves 
the necessity of coraing up-stairs again, and that this exertion 
will undo the good which care gradually brings about. 

Let us now for a moment turn our thoughts to a sentence in 
the pathological history of anffina peclorU, viz., " the first symp- 
tom usually cornea on whilst the patient is walking up an ascent, 
and a similar cause will produce a recurrence of the attack." 
In other words, a very small additional exertion will produce 
muscular distress when the cardiac muscle is out of couilition. 

We consider, then, that in every case of diseased heart, no 
matter what its nature may be, the most important part of the 
treatment is rest, repose as perfect as the nature of things will 
permit. 

The next question for the physician to examine is " whether 
there is anything in the nature of medicine which will render 
the heart less irritable, and consequently less prone to irregular 
or spasmodic action !" I think theiij is, but at the same time it 
iriuat be acknowledged that the influence of drugs is greatly 
inferior to that of " rest." With, or in addition to repose, such 
a cardiac sedative aa digitalis will be of service, and sucli a 
difl'usible stinmlus as sulphuric ether will do good ; without 
rest such medicaments appear to be wholly worthless. I confess 
that I have no faith wliatever in foxglove ; it has unii'omdy dis- 
appointed me. On the other liaud, my faith in the value of 
sulphuric ether increases annually. Once I looked upon it 
simply as a placebo, now I regard it as curative. The following 
case converted me. An elderly woman came under my care at 
the Infirmary, and in spite of everything I could do, became 
worse and worse ; at length she seemed to be dying, and I 
ordered her to take a drachm of spirit of sulphuric ether every 
three hours. She began to rally almost immediately after the 
first dose, and at length went out of the house apparently well. 
As nothing else was done for her different to what had been 
done before, it is only natural that the ether should have the 
credit of the cure. In the case of the lady before alluded to 
etijer was the only thing that ever gave relief. 

It would be proper here, if I were writing on systematic 
medicine, to enter into detail of the treatment most appropriate 
to such episodes of cardiac disease, as dropsy — general or 
thoracic only — aa bronchitis, pulmonary apoplexy, intense 
dyspnaift, asthma, fainting, and the like. But in the essays suc^ 
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as I 'lave if-r niv^if ji Trfre. I io oor xtrempt to enter into 
aiarter^ iIiT?aiiy iboniiantiy iiscTisaed by previous anttoR. Xor 
•io r reel iluir mv T^adtEs ttII lose nmch bv m.7 reticence. I 
nave ao ^tli 3iv=ieii' m uie Tsuai remeiiies for :!ardiac 'iioper — 
hy incr .^Tje *atlLirr:c.s isti iiiir^tics may ^metimes relieve, bat 
thev i.> « -isiiaZ- 11 die ^xDtrnse it :he Tjanent's ^tren^th. A 
man may lie ji iis^^os^. -rhich i& i^gmv^ied diat one of its 
aynipt*:md may ':e r^nuj^eiL I believe riiac the only reallj 
aonmi dLui of n^amient in iisease of the hears is to ensure as 
perfect a res^t r'lr the zTtrm is is posahle. and ta adopt means 
which ire likely to improve the jeneral health. A doctor en- 
forcing this plan aiay ^eem to his '^iiens to be doing litde, yet 
the fact is, iiiat he is .ioing innnitely more &r their good than if 
he were t.: '^e :rierinc ev-ry img that is to be fijixnd in and ont 
of the Pliarmaccpo^ia. in conLbination, singly or socceasiTely. 
It is true that the practice above described cannot command 
snccess. bat we do :ict hesitate to say that it is the only one 
which 'ieserves it. 
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Once upon a time — and many years ago — I formed onu of a 
trio of doctoi'8 who met in consultation respecting the case of a 
married lady who was in a deplorable condition from the results 
of vomiting. W'heu called in, I found her insensible, and ap- 
pai"ently dying, and was informed by my confreres that she had 
been suffering for mouths from bilious sickness, which had gra- 
dually increased in severity, that she snflered also from intense 
headache ; she squinted horribly, and had recently had an epileptic 
fit Nothing taken seemed to stay upon the stomach, and death 
from inanition was greatly to be feared. The treatment con- 
sisted in supporting nature by enemata, leaving the stomach 
alone, and under this the patient revived — for a few days only 
— and then the vomiting begun again. I was punctual to aU 
appointments ; my colleagues were not ; consequently there was 
plenty of time to chat with the patient's sister, who also was her 
nurse. She assured me that her own belief was that the com- 

Elaint arose from talking too much, and she soon made me share 
er views. All visitors were then proliibited, and the vomiting 
ceased. Again a friend appeareil upon the scene, and some 
monetary airairs were gone through, without apparent mischief. 
Immediately after the lady's departure, however, the sickness 
returned, the patient became deliriou.'j. had another epileptic fit, 
and was insensible for nearly two days thereafter. From tins 
time, "stupidity" in the sick room was the order of the day, and 
the patient steadily revived, until she became once more the 
elegant and handsome woman she had been before hor illness. 
The doctora, too, discovered that mental worry may some- 
times produce bilious vomiting, headache, epilepsy, and sundry 
other symptoms. 

About the same " once npcn a time," my attention was daily — 
almost, indeed, hourly — taxed hy the endeavour to find out some 
means to alleviate the distressing vimiiting from which a very 
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near rKlativo- sufTereil whilst in timt condition wliicli " Indies wlio 
love tbeir lords " are very likely to be iu oucasionaUy ; and it 
was abundantly clear tbat pregnancy is one of the causes of 
vomiting. 

Again, another dear relation, whose time in the world had not 
exceeded two summers, began to vomit — sometimes apparently 
because bis food had disagreed, at others from no perceptiblo 
cause whatever. As the days rolled over, the lad became worse, 
dulness followed irascibility, and drowsiness replaced vivacity ; 
inse-nsibility gi-adually stole on. and the darling died — of water 
iu the head. It then became apparent that vomiting is induced 
by hydrocephalus. 

Once upon a time, there was a young medical student — with 
the appetite of a huntsman, and the digestive powers of an 
osttich — said to be built in the mould of strength, and certainly 
addicttid to manly sports. Well, this juvenile was induced, im- 
mediately after his dinner, to race successively with three of his 
fellow-students, who had each, like ho had, enjoyed a full but 
not excessive meal. The races over, the party separated, and 
each retired to his apartment to study. The youth in question 
reached his door and rang the bell, became urgent for admission, 
entered, rualied to the closet, and vomited his dinner. It was, 
then, an accepted fact, that excessive exertion after a recently 
filled stomach is a cause of vomiting. This was the more readily 
credited because, on a previous occasion, a swim after breakfast 
had acted as an emetic. By-and-bye this same student was one 
of a jovial party ostensibly met together to " take the shine " 
out of ft big " freshman " who had largely boasted that notliing 
could make him drunk ; and it fell to his lot to pilot the unfor- 
tunate fallow safely home, and to enable him to escape from the 
escapades of the other convives, who persisted in ringing bells in 
Belgravia, and running away after i-apping at aristocratic doora. 
The convoy was at length moored iu a comfortable bed, but on 
the instant a cascade was belched from a full belly, and no 
doubt could be entertained that too much liquor is a very certain 
cause of vomiting. 

Once upon a time, a patient came to the quondam student and 
coniplainedtbat he suffered from morning sickness. As it was evi- 
dent that the man was not "in the family way," another cause than 
pregnancy had to be sought. After long and somewhat delicate 
inquiry, it was ascertained that the man was an habitual drunk- 
ard, going to bed every night with more brandy than should 
Lave left the bottle. An extension of the examination showed 
that sickness — often spoken of as " dry vomiting " — is produced 
by habitual indulgence in ardent spirit. 

Once upon a time, a man came to the same doctor with a 
similar complaint, but he was strictly tamperate — he was a pub- 
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licau it is true, but his stiut was two glasses of bitter ale per 
day, and fuw coulil call this an excessive allowance. He was 
phUiisioal simply and overworked. With comparative reiiose 
came relief, and some three weeks elapsed without vomiting; 
then a heavy hard day's work carried far into the night was fol- 
lowed by morning sicknosa This seemed to prove that it is not 
pregnancy alone which makes people " caat up their accounts " 
at the opening of day. 

Tlie most remarkable and instructive case of vomiting from 
fatigue that I have known occuiTed in a gentleman, ret sixty- 
aix. Healthy and active all his life, having never had a worse 
illneaa than three light attacks of gout, he continued to employ 
himself with business of a varied kind for six hours daily. 
He resided in a healthy locality, and was in affluent circum- 
stances ; but he was emotional, though seemingly a man of 
iron, and was frequently agitated in affairs where younger 
men would have been calm, At first anxiety took away his 
appetite ; then after a time it made him vomit — at first his 
food, subsequently acid niucns, or bile. For & long time he re- 
fused to ask advice, or to follow it if offered. At length he went 
to the sea-side to carry out his own opinion and cure himself by 
air and exercise. This only made him worse, and the severity of 
the vomiting alarmed liis nilatives greatly. At length a medical 
brother lectured him roundly, and he consented to a consultation 
on his case. The upshot was, tliat lie consented to confine him- 
self to his bedroom for a fortnight. The sickness, wliicli had 
then troubled him for about thiue months, left him in three days. 
Yet so sensitive was he, that it returned again, apparently from 
the fidget produced by a gaivlener picking at the carriage-drive 
under the window of the sick chamber and raking the stones 
smooth. A word would have stopped the iufiiction, but his will 
closed the patient's lips — until they were unclosed by vomiting. 
After this, recovery was progressive, bright sunshine once more 
entered the dwelling, and comfort sat at the dinner-table. The 
doctor was then cast off and work resumed. In a week every 
symptom returned with violence, and the patient died shortly 
uftcr — convulsions ultimately carrying him off. 

Once upon a time, the man erst a student became a house- 
surgeon of a large hospital, and into its wards came an interesting- 
looking young woman, whoso sudden attacks of vomiting had 
led to her diaeliaigo from a housemaid's place. No pregnancy 
existed; and the sole cause "blamed" for theoccuiTcncewas tlie 
habit of indulging in carbonate of soda for the cure of acidity. 
Her physician, who took great interest in the case, and discoursed 
upon it largely to the students, was uniible to cure the affection, 
and the woman, after enduring much misery fi-om the treatment 
inflicted, left as a hopeless incurable. Here was a medical 
puzzle I 
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When the qiioiKlaui " interue " became himself a physician he 
foimd that a very common cause of vomiting in servants is over- 
worlt and inaufticient food 

Whilst still a liouse-snrgeon, the student referred to had his 
attention directed to another case by the doctor who was bo in- 
terested in the housemaid. He was a jioor man, who vomited, 
not what ho took, but a something, the like of which it is diffi- 
cult to describe. Perhaps we might call it fatty froth and an in- 
fusion of tea leaves. All that medical in^nuity could devise was 
done — uselessly — and the rann went out to die. The man's 
friends, to reward the " interne," promised him tlie pleasure of 
an examination of the body, if he would reach the house (in a. 
thieves' quarter) at six o'clock the next day, and engage to carry 
nothing away. He went, and found — notliing. There was not 
in any viscus, and certainly not in the stomach, anything to 
which the vomiting could be assigned. This puzzle remains 
one still. 

Once upon a time, when the young doctor sat behind bis door- 
plate, and had just began to discover that rap, rap, rap of the 
knocker only meant " patients," when they came in a morning, 
a lady, gentleman, and young girl were shown into the drawing- 
room aa " callers." But one proved to be a patient — the child 
was subject to habitual vomiting, and the parents had for a long 
period been on pilgrimage to the consulting-rooms of physicians 
supposed to be clever. The bundle of prescriptions was enor- 
mous ; but the doctor, following Hunter's lead, declined to look 
at them or add to their number. Hunter's plan* was recom- 
mended, and the party left. Subsequent inquiries showed that 
so sensible a device was deemed too in-ational to be worth fol- 
lowing, and more prescriptions for physic were sought lu vain 
doctors drugged, and parents perambulated medical haunta. The 
case was abandoned as hopeless, and the girl, about twelve years 
of age, sent to achool. She dnly vomited her supper, and asked 
for more ; got it, and went to bed. Tlien she broke her fast in 
the usual way, and gave the meal, incontinently, a return ticket. 
After this she solicited some more bread and butter, but was told 
to wait till dinner-time. She fed with the rest, and knowing 
that if she gave the dinner its "mittimus" she would have to 
wait for tea, she judiciously retained it in its place. "What phy- 
sic would not effect, the judiciousness of a schoolmistress man- 
aged at once. After this the memory served up a refreshment 

• For those who are not faii.i!iar with this I mivy say that the plan coiuiata 
in reducing and reducing the food given uutil the mticat is able ta take it 
without ejecting it ; when the miniiuum ia reached the quantity u adhered ti 
for some time. Then, when the hiihit of vomiting has goae, the patient is 
directed gMdiially to increase the amount taken until the ordinajy diet of n 
healthy penon ia home. 
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of Roman Itistoiy. which ttlls of certaiu fashionable men ami 
women who cultivated vomiting as apart of their education, as it 
enabled them to double their fe9tive or prandial enjoyments. 

Once upon a time, another child, recovering from scarlet fever, 
or some similar ailment, had vomitijig, and gave his passport to 
every ambassador sent to the stomach. A consultation was 
called, and the ejecta examined. " IVay, nurse," said Galen, 
" biing me the cup the patient was fed fi-oui. Next fill it with 
water as you before filled it with food. Now turn out the nasty 
stufffromthebaain; wash the Iatter,and bring it back. Weasetura 
therein the contents of the cup. There ; you see that the chilil 
has not vomited more than half what you gave it. Now tell me 
— have you had a baby ? " " Yes." " Well ; did you nurse it i 
and did it posset ? " " Yes." " Very well ; tell me your opinion 
why it sent back your milk ! " " Why, of course, because it 
took too much ! " " Quite proper ; your present patient is only 
' possetiug ' — you give him more than his stomach consents to 
digest — halve bis allowance, and all will go well" Tlie result 
justified the advice consequent upon the collo(juy. 

Once upon a time, a doctor and bis wife went to a private 
bantjiiet. Sitting widely apart, they did not partake of the same 
dishes, nor drijik water or wine from the same decanters. On 
reaching home the lady was \iolentIy sick ; tlien purged, and 
death from cholera seemed imminent. Helief came at length, 
and the husband slept In a few boars he awoke to vomit, and 
wtained the ejecta for analysis. His friend, the chemist whom 
he consulted, said : — " One day, Mr. Such-a-one came to call 
upon me, and vomited violently on the floor: the effervescence 
on the flags was wonderful. We collected some ejecta, and that 
like yours contained an enormous t|uantity of hydrocliloric acid. 
Feasting and poison in neither case had been at work ; yet of 
the party present at the banquet aforesaid, nearly half were ill. 
This is anotlier imsolved medical puzzle. 

Laennec, in bis work on the stethoscope, tells an anecdote 
about a man who came to visit him at a time when be was dis- 
secting a " subject." The individual, who Wris not a doctor, raised 
bis handkerchief to lus face, and then I'cll back dead. The sight 
of the ghastly corpse liad made htm vomit ; politeness induced 
him to drive back the ejecta; they entered the lungs, and he 
was at once suffocated. Consequently, Laennec found and othera 
know that au emotion akin to fear will induce vomiting. 

Once upon a time, a physician was called in consultation to 
see a young lady who had a sudden and veiy obstinate attack of 
vomiting. She was not pregnant ; had not hernia, nor constipa- 
tion ; had taken no poison ; but she was pretty, enthusiastic, 
and usually sprightly, Tlie illness had followed a picnic, and 
Iiad ulanued her friends on the way home. After much inquiry, 
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there wa^ reason to believe that her sweetheart had aeemed false, 
aad disAXJpointed afTection bad produced the Bome effect a^ an 
angry sea. A ready memoiy then will coll up the sayings of 
ancient sages. " Comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love " 
(Cant ii. 5). " I chai-ge yoa tell him that I am sick of love " 
{rind. V. 8). " Hope deferred maketh the heart sick" (ProT. 
T'H- 12). Opium at length seemed to cure tlie impressionable 
maiden ; but I shrewdly suspect that a repentant swain was the 
real physician. 

Once upon a time, a lady going out to Australia sent home to 
bet friends a copy of her diary. She was married, and bail a 
daughter some six years old. Her husband and she were equally 
desirous to have a son ; but none came. The first pages of the 
record sent were filled with descriptions of sea-sickness — an 
affection too well known to require a description in this essay. 
At length came an entry—" Oh, he joyful ; the vomiting has left 
me." This was repeated day by day for about a month or six 
weeks ; then came again the observation, " Oh, the horrid sea- 
sickness has come again ; and yet the sea is quiet ! " and so the 
world wagged on. The lady did not know for a long time what 
the medical reader infers at once ; that a rough ocean and a 
pregnant womb have practically the same effects. 

Once upon a time, a doctor was consulted respecting a young 
girl about ten, who vomited, apparently without cause. The 
attack was sudden, but not severe. Not long before, tho same 
physician bad stood by the bedside of a full-grown man, who, 
from vomiting a little, had become worse, until a fatal issue 
semed imminent. His person was examined, but there was no 
evidence of hernia, and impaction of fieces was deemed impro- 
bable, as the man had diarrhcea. The poor fellow, a returned 
Irish emigrant, accounted for his illness by saying that, being 
half starved by hunger, he had stolen a lot of wheat from a 
vessel and eaten it ; and that since then he had been sick, and 
had passed nothing per anuvi. He died, and we found the rec- 
tum full of wheat — about three quart measures in all: Uiencc 
arose the belief that a full bowel will produce vomiting. Ilenco, 
the young lady before mentioned bad her rectum examineil ■, as 
a result of which a mass of scybala was removed mechanically, 
and the sickness cured. 

Once upon a time, there was a man sick unto deatJi ; the 
doctors treated him, but he got no better; the illness deepened, 
and therewith the assiduity of his nurse — a loving wife — in- 
creased ; she shook his pillow, made his gruel, and measured his 
physic into a glass. He died, and was buried ; the widow was 
comforted, and married again. A second Benedict died ; and 
then there arose a cry of " foul play " — both had been poisoned 
by arsenic. .Such cases are too common. Men poison their 
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wives, their swcothearta, tlieir friend3. Women give autimouy or 
" sublimate" to rivals, Inisbnnda. or cMIdren^ — sometimes to tliem- 
aelvea ; and, wbUst endeavouring to beautify themselves by taking 
wliite arsenic, like the peasants in Styria, suffer fi^om obstinate 
vomiting. Knowing that such things exist, the doctor, be be 
humble as an assistant, or grsind as a Court physician, ought 
never to attend a case of vomiting without liaving " poison " in 
his mind. 

Finally, we must group together a number of distinct causes 
of vomiting into one category, so as to escape from the danger of 
drawing out our essay to an injudicious length, and aay that 
habitual sickness is very frequently produced by organic disease 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, amongst which we must, by 
a atretch of imagination, include hernia of all kinds, ligature of 
hsemorrhoids, gall-stones, cancer, &c. 

We may now stop to breathe, and look back upon the progress 
we have mode. 

We have learned that vomiting may i)roceed from actual change 
in the substanco of the brain, as in hydrocephalus, and after such 
injury as a blow, &c. ; also from such presumed altemtion as is 
produced by certain mental emotions — by the agitation of the 
sea, of a swing, or a carriage in motion. We have learned that 
vomiting may arise from such causes aa pregnancy, or disease in 
organs other than the stomach itself ; that it may be produced 
by undue exertion, by fatigue, and by causes hitherto undis- 
covered ; that it may be produced by hernia, tying piles, consti- 
pation, or obstruction ; that .it is comm.on in habitual spirit 
drinkers ; and that it may arise from oiganic disease either of 
the Btomach, liver, or other abdominal organ. We have also 
called attention to the fact that it; may arise from the oxiatencc 
of a poison, either in the stomach itself, or in the blood. Arsenic 
and fish poison is an example of the first, uraemia of the second. 
Sometimes the presence of some rude article of food may cause 
it, for I Lave known very severe vomiting produced by tne pre- 
sence of a pea-pod, of a bit of orange-peel, or of a lump of cheese. 
In each case the sickness continued for two or tlitee days ; yet, 
notwithstanding this, the irritant wa.^ not ejected. 

This last observation induces me to remark upon the fact that 
vomiting by no means always empties the stomach. I have, for 
example, repeatedly noticed tliat a patient suffeiiiig fi-om vomit- 
ing lias taken some Huid food and almost instantly ejected some 
acid mncus in which none of the food could be discerned ; nor 
lias the food so retained been ejected ultimately. 

Wlien the physician sees that there are bo many distinct causes 
of vomiting, ho knows that it woulil be absurd to lay down any 
single plan of treatment. All that he can fairly do is to indicato 
certain general principles, and point out the fact that hygiene is 
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as iiDportant aa physic. Thus I liave repeatedly known the 
morning sickneaa of pregnancy cured by a sojourn in the country, 
after all other plans of cure had failed even to alleviate. I have 
also known a rest in bed put a stop to vomiting that had pre- 
viously resisted every drug tried. I have equally known that a 
day's fast would prevent a return of a doily puke, and dulness 
in the chamber effect that which medicine failed to do. One 
such case rises before nie now. The doctor attending imagined 
the case to be very serious, for vomiting lud caused abdominal 
myalgia, and peritonitis was feared. I found the patient, tet. 
sixty-four, a widow of barely a month's standing. Her losa had 
grieved her much, and she was stopping with two sympathising 
sisters. She was confined to bed ; and though I saw her in the 
morning, she looked thoroughly jaded. Physic was now put 
aside, conversation was all but absolutely prohibited, and stupidity 
was promoted. All went well for a few days, and then the 
vomiting returned — a niece had called, and she and her aunt had 
talked of the deceased. Even the recollection of the conver- 
sation made her cry. There was a protest made against the 
ingratitude showed to " dulness," and stupidity was reinstateil. 
In about ten days the physician voluntarily deposed his sceptre, 
for the lady had perfectly recovered. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to appraise the i-elative 
value of drugs in the treatment of vomiting, for each in turn 
exhilarates and disappoints us. In sea-sickness champagne is 
the most general favoiuite ; yet I have known cherry brandy 
cure what the sparkling wine did not. Of Dr. Chapman's ice- 
b(^3 I liave no personal knowledge, but reports speak well of 
them. Of opium, cliloroform, and creosote, I have a high opinion, 
and have often seen white bismuth settle the stomach at once. 
Hot brandy-and-water, and the coldest ice, seem to be equally 
efficacious ; but no one can predict beforehand which will be 
the most appropiiate in any given case. 

As a routine practice, my first directions run nearly thus : — 
rest in bed, don't talk or be talked to, do anything you like 
that won't tire you, take thin food, almost tasteless, about 
every two hours, and leave physic alone. This prelimuiary 
guides tlie physician in liis subsequent course, and he then 
selects opiates, stimtili, ice, epithems, or enemata of laudanum, 
or any other means which his knowledge of materia niedica 
may suggest. Tlie only farther suggestion we would make, is 
not to indulge in nasty stuff— if it is nauseous when taken, 
it ia far worse when it is expelled. "When the stomach is tender 
insipid food is better than that which is strongly flavoured. 
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Some author has facetiously remarked that tlie wiiy to a man's 
lieart is through his stomach, and that cooks are of more couae- 
quence than tailors. That the stomach is in reahty the most 
important organ in the body few can douht when in descending 
the scale of creation they see brain, heart, liver, and even reproduc- 
tive organs disappear fram ken, wlule the stomach remains con- 
spicuous through all. In man the stomach is the entrance-hall 
of the constitution ; through it eveiything must pass which is 
ultimately to become nerve, muscle. &c. It is. therefore, of 
primary importance that it be kept in order. But the difficulty 
of conservancy is considerable ; dangers assail the oi^n on every 
side, and as a result few people pass through life without having 
some tale of woe to tell respecting their " stomach and its diffi- 
culties," Our bookshelves teem with treatises on dyspepsia, the 
drugs called stomachics are infinite in number, and the remediea 
counted as specifics against indigestion are without count. As 
a medical student I well remember how bewildered I felt when 
reading up the subject, and how this feeling waa inci-eased when 
I heard my professional seniors attribute from time to time 
every known ailment to the stomach. If there were premonitoiy 
aigusof apoplexy, it was "all stomach ;" iftherewere pains in the 
limbs, the trunk, the head, the heart, and elsewhere the stomach 
was blamed for them. If a man was irritable, it was his 
stomach that made hira so, and if he even cut his throat it was 
often thought to have been brought about by dyspepsia. Yet iu 
reaUty the subject of indigestion is tin extremely simple one, and 
the principles which should guide us in its cure of easy attain- 
ment if sought in the right direction. We must endeavour 
above all things to be precise in our ideas respecting the disease 
in question, and this we never shall be until we distinguish 
between the symptoms of purely local origin and those arising 
from the stomach being a part of our body, the whole of which 
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is affected, each oTgan in its own special way. For example, tlie 
dyspepsia attending gastric ulcer has symptoms purely local, 
whereas that depending upon fever, gout, hypochondriasis, is 
attended by signs which show that the stomach is affected, 
miUali* mutandis, just hke every other organ is, as one of many. 

This distinction is of great practical advantage in our investi- 
gation of any individual case, and will fonn the basis of our 
remarks upon the causes of indigestion, which we will pixiceed 
with, after saying a few words upon the characteristics of the 
complaint, 

The words " iudigestion "* and " dyspepsia" simply mean that 
the stomach does not perform its functions as it does in health. 
The extent and nature of the alteration vary ; in some cases there 
may be pain, in others flatulence, in others the gastric secretion 
may be too acid, alkaline, nr aijiieoiis, in otliers there may he 
vomiting, in others eructatioue, and tlie like. 

These show that tlie stomach is not in perfect health, and as 
it is clear that it cannot bo better it must be in a worse condi- 
tion than in health. 

The next ([uestion then arises, what is it which has impaired 
the gastric condition \ fire we answer this let us inquii'e gene- 
rally into the causes which deteriorate, temporarily or othoi-wise, 
the oi;gans elsewhere. We know that by overwork a mnscle may 
become almost powerless, by ceiebral fatigue the brain may he 
deranged, by too close attention to minute objects the eye becomes 
amaurotic, and deafness often follows the impact of too loud 
sounds. By prolonged cold, by injuiy, by loss of blood, by 
chemical reagents, by excessive heat, by new growths, by loss of 
substance, by altered cireulation, and the like, organs of the body 
maybe deteriorated. The stomach forma no exception. 

It may be overworked, it may be underpowered, it may bo 
impaired by ulcer, by uew growths replacing the natural struc- 
ture and by fatigue, by poisons directly or indirectly brought 
into contact with it, by the abuse of tobacco, by loss of blood, 
by excessive secretion and the like. 

This being so, the sole aim of the doctor is to raise the power 
of tlie stomach to the healtliy standard. But the attainment of 
this is diffiotdt. as it is always easier to know what to do than 
how to do it 

The first idea that occurs to us is tliat we must adjust the 
work to l>o done with the power to do it ; but a second thought 
tells us that the exigencies of the system reiiuire a certain amount 
of food that health may bo attained, and that a reduction of that 
quantity is not desirable ; and the conclusion is drtiwu that it is 
better for us to try and increase the power to digest than to 
diminish the ingesta. But how is this to be done ? The answer 
obhges us to subdivide our cases into three classes : — I. those in 
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wliich tks impairuieut is due to physical change of the oigan ; 
2, those which are due to such tmosient causes as pn^onged 
fastiug, grief, catarrh, &c ; 3, those which are due either to a 
natiu-aily delicate organ or to causes operating to debilitate all 
organs alike. 

1. "Wlien the occurrence of paui after every largo meal, aggra- 
vated by the use of flesh meat, accompanied possibly ^vith water- 
brash, vomiting of blootl, or such other Byniptoms as lead us to 
the infefence that a gastric ulcer exists, the plan of treatment 
is simple. The stomach is to be kept as siimll as possible, that 
cicatrisation mny not be prevented, and the (ood is to be so light 
that the gastric juice required for it may be too weak to digest 
the new flesh replacing the ulcer, and this plan is to be pwae- 
vered in for sbc weeks at least, so as to allow sufficient time for 
a cicatrix to be formed. No medicine is necessary, none has yet 
been found which will either ensure granulation or hasten the 
process of healing. 

Bat it 13 clear that a diut so meagre as that we have described 
ia not sufficient to keep up the patient's health to its proper stan- 
dard ; if he go about his ordinaiy business such a regimen would 
in itself suffice to produce ulceration. We ought not to increase the 
diet, we must therefore diminish the work, and enforce quiet of 
body, rest in bed if possible, everythiug in fact which will 
savo the strength, and we may iu addition attempt to supple- 
ment the stomach by rubbing oil through the skin and by using 
eneuata of wine and beef tea. 

At the end of six weeks the diet may be cautiously increased, 
first iu quantity then improved in quality. 

If a persistence of the symptoms in spite of treatment lead us 
to infer the presence of malignant disease, art can do nothing to 
core, though it may do much to palliate. 

3. Our next class of cases are those in which there is a tran- 
sient impairineht of the organ from temporary causes, such as 
&sting, catarrh, grief, and the Hke. Tlieae cases are abundant 
in all large towns, where the exigencies of business frequently 
prevent food being taken for ten or t^velve hours, during the 
whole of which period occupations of au exciting or otherwise 
exhausting nature are carried on. Ere we enter upon the thera- 
peutics of these cases, however, let us say a few words upon 
digestion generally. The process is performed by means of a 
secretion Mdled gastric juice, and for that secretion to be formed 
a sufficiency of blood is necessary. The larger the amount of 
secretion re(juirod the larger is the amount of blood wanted to 
form it. The quantity of the blood in the stomach must bo to 
a great extent regulated by the absolute amount iu the body 
generally. Now, wc know that the blood is constantly under- 
going lose (except, of course, after eating and ilrinking), cutaneous 
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transpiratioQ, pulmonary exhalation, intestiiml secretion, and 
urinary discharges diniiniah it in a notable manner ; in fact, com- 
mon every day experience enables us to see that the blood- 
vessels of a fasting man are not neaily so full as those of one 
who has just eaten a hearty meal If, then, after a long fast 
there is less blood in the body than before, it is clear that the 
longer the abstinence the less is the amount of blood available 
tor the secretion of gastric juice in the stomach. One of our 
first cares, therefoi*, should be to endeavour to increase the 
quantity of blood before we load the stomach with an amount of 
food requiring a large amount of gastric juice. To fulfil this 
indication many different things have been tried, beer, wine, 
bitters, and the like ; but I know nothing upon the whole wliich 
answers better than well-made tea, and a slice or two of thin bread 
and butter, which should be taken about half an hour before 
the heavy meal begins. But when the transitory exhaustion 
depends upon grief or other depressing mental cause, a stimulant 
like wine or even hot brandy-and-water is preferable to anything 
else. If a medicinal stimulant is selected the compoimd spirit 
of ammonia is the best, as it corrects the tendency to acidit^ so 
commonly met with in these cases. 

It is to be remembered that in all these cases our treatment 
is principally palliative, and that it is directed to obviate a tem- 
porary difficulty, But it may be said that an accident which 
occurs with regularity and requires to be met daily deserves 
something more than a daily remedy. It may be so — we will 
not quibble about words, but will add that when uidigestion is 
distinctly proved to depend upou any bad habit — bad, that is, for 
the health — that habit must either be given up or its effects 
counteracted by another habit. In so far as the hahit, then, is 
constant, the remedy may be said to be constant, but in so far 
as the habit may at any time be given up and no remedy then 
be necessaiy, we style such remedies temporary. 

This distinction is of value : by paying attention to it a man 
may be cured by giving him food about tlie hour of noon, who 
would have heen made worse by simply taking two tablespoon- 
fuls of some stomachic " three times a day," By not attending 
to this, the treatment of dyspepsia has been supposed to be diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory, and medicines of real value when used 
appropriately, have become maligned and abamloued. 

3. In the preceding observations we have supposed that the 
dyspepsia complained of has occurred in persons whose stomachs, 
under ordinary circumstances, are perfectly healthy and fit to do 
their work, but which have been depressed by temporary causes. 
We must now inquire how far our treatment must be moditied 
when the indigtoiion arises from causes more or less permanent. 
It cannot, I think, be doubted that all men are not equally 
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strong, and it may be at once conceded that, in like manner, all 
liave not the same digestive power, in other words, many have 
constitittional indigestion. 

This shows itself in a variety of ways : some are unable to eat 
meat without suffering from it, others are obliged to eschew milk, 
others eggs, others aJops, others wine; some have flatulence, 
others pain, others sickness, some anorexia, others excessive 
appetites, &c. 

Bat the same state of things may be brought about by the 
existence of certain diseases ; for example, the goiity patient, 
who was once able to take with impunity everything set before 
hira, finds that he can do so no longer, and he gi-adcally be- 
comes as particular in his eating as a professed gourmet. 

Now, it will be recognized that no doctor can renovate a 
broken-donn constitution or make a weak man strong, and, con- 
sequently, that an absolute cure of dyspepsia from these causes 
ia impossible. It is as impossible, that is, to convert a weak 
stomach into a strong one us it is to turn an old man into a 
young boy, But, though we cannot do this, we may teach a man 
with a delicate organ to get along with a minimum of discomfort. 
How is this to be done ? It is singular to observe the ideas 
entertained by many as to the powers to be invoked when con- 
atitutional weakness exists. At a former time I had as a 
patient a lady, !ct. thirty-four, whose powers of body scarcely 
equalled those possessed by an infant of six months. The most 
sensitive plant is not so impressionable as she was to external cir- 
cumstances. It would be difficult to meet with one more fragile ; 
in her the stomachic powers were equal to digest fruit alone ; after 
an infinity of trials everj'thing else has been abandoned, yet all 
her fiends thought that she could only expect a cure by a diet of 
beef-steaks and porter. Such thoughtless advisers practically 
say thus : " You are ill, we know your delicacy ; we are well, you 
see we are strong, we eat like ploughboys ; do you but imitate 
ua in this, and you will be like us in strength Providence has 
made you fragile, you have sought for physicians to make you 
robust, but they have failed ; as a Christian you have prayed to 
the Almighty, and His answer has not been propitious ; appeal 
now to Saint Butcher, and you shall be made whole ; in his steaks 
shall be your strength, in his chops you shall find confidence, and 
when once you can eat a pound of mutton you may take up your 
bed and walk." Ah ! thrice unhappyare the patients whose doctor 
ia a bigoted votary of Saint Butcher, or an enthusiastic follower 
of Saint Brandy. Instead of trusting to such divinities as these 
we must consult common sense, and when we apply to its oracle 
the answer is far fiom ambiguous. 

It tells us that a weak stomach is never to be overtasked, and 
least of all when the body generally is in an exhausted condition. 
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It tella lis th;it tliose nands alone are to be used whicli eacli 
iodividnal cau <ligest. It tells us that wtieu fatigue bas iacreaseii 
existing exliaustion, that the viands ai'e to be prc^rtionally 
reduced in quantity and iiuality. and that iirolonged Rjst of body 
must follow. It tells us that if the work to be done and lliu 
power to do it cauuot be adjusted by inci-easiag the latter, it 
must be bo by diminishing the fonuer. 

Now, when we consider the means at our command for increas- 
ing " the power to do," we soon find how meagre they are. Hiey 
are stimply food and physic, tlie power of the tirst is liniitod by 
the digestion, the influence of the second is am^ The medicines 
which are available may be comprised thus — nun«%l tonics, 
vegetable hitters, es[)eoiaUy i^uinine, local stimiilaQta such as 
mustard, pepper, and cayenne, and general stimulants like wine 
and bi^andy. The judicious use of any of these may do some 
good, but tihat good will be more than neutralised if at the same 
time the patient contimies any exhausting practice whatever. 

We see, therefore, that the treatment of dyspepsia is based upMi 
piinciples similar to those which guide us in other diseases. 
We find that certain measures are to be avoided as well as 
others to be adopted ; we recognize the same necessity for rest, as 
complete as the state of tlie case will allow for tlie afTect^d oigtui, 
in dyspepsia ; as in angiua pectoris, or in mania ; we see that medi- 
cine alone is insufficient to cure, and that relief may be effec- 
tually obtained by management alone. With all this let us draw 
a niOTaL If one of oui' brethren, by title, should profess to cupb 
indigestion by infinitesimal doses of nux, Mid if the success of hie 
practice justifies his boost, let us carefully study his general plan 
rather than abuse the plaoebo wliich made it palatable. Kxpe- 
rionce has taught me that more cases are to be cured without 
medicine but with mauageniciit, than by medicine without 
management, and in cases of iudigestion I have generally found 
the stomach impatient of any sapid luudicine, and that the good 
effects of management arc not fully develoi>ed so long as any- 
thing with a strong taste is given. I have repeatedly eeen 
cases, which were persistent while apparently well selected drugs 
have been given, begin to improve dii-ectly all medicine was 
abandoned, other carcumstances remaining the saine. If, there- 
fore, the exigencies of one's position, and the weaknesses of clients 
compel a doctoi' to adopt some plan of medication, and we know 
that the majority of patients think that they cannot gi-t well 
without taking sometliing which is called medicine, 1 say it 
with deliberation, that it would be bettor to adopt a harmless 
globulism, which is a sham, than a harmful dmjj^isra, which is a 
renlity, Horaffiopathy has been derided — deseiTedly so, I tJiink ; 
but it is now persecuted only by such small shafts &si are sent 
forth by the tiny bow of the British Medical and other Jour- 
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nals, to the ainuseiiieiit of those wlio have Iieard of LOliput. 
With all its faults it has. however, as yeast, been the means of 
originating in the minds of many a spirit of inquiry, which will 
not rest until everything capable of fermenting has been searched 
out by it3 operation. 

When, however, there is reaaon to believe that the indigestion 
depends upon an iilcerof the stomach, the treatment required is 
special, we niay say peculiar to that disease. Without going into 
the catiae of the ulceration we may say that it is very common 
aowRgat women, especially the young and middle-aged, and is 
readily recognized by the fact that the indigestion resulting 
therefrom is daily aggravated by a full meal and severely aug- 
mented by the use of flesh meat. The cause of these symptoms 
is that when the stomach is distended the margins of the ulcer 
and the whole of the surface is stretched and exposed to the 
same gastiic juice that dissolves the ingesta. Some doubtless 
are cognizaut of the fact that a dead stomach, into which 
Kuimal food has been taken shortly before diasolution, will digest 
ilsel£ The same would take place during life, was not the 
membmue constantly secreting a mucus which prevents it 
coming into contact with the gastric juice, first secreted for 
iitixture with the foed. An ulcer, however, has no such pro- 
tection, and it is much in the same condition as a " raw " upon 
u horse's shoulder whilst being rubbed by the collar. Henoe 
the pain occurring during digestion is in proportion to the 
distension of the stomach and the soUdity of tie food. It is 
clear tliat, a more elaborate and, so to speak stronger solvent 
is required for beef or mutton than for beef-tea or milk, that the 
dissolving process will be longest with the former, and conse- 
quently that the sore spot will be irritated for a longer time, 
tjometimes, but on this I will not dwell, tlie ulcered spcrt gives 
way, and the contents of the stomach are poured into the peri- 
toneal cavity amongst the bowels, and the patient dies afier a 
few hours' suffering ; sometimes it eats into an artery, and blood 
passes in enormous quantity first into these from the stomach 
and bowel. 

When these cases are recognised, and the diagnosis is very 
simple, the treatment ought to be at once adopted and rigidly 
continued without a day's intermission. I have repeatedly seen 
one day's imprudence undo the work of one or more weeks, 
In conducting it the following points must be borne in mind : — 

1. The stomach is to be kept very small. 

2. The food must be very digestible. 

3. The strength must be husbanded, supported, and increased. 
1. The amount of food taken must not exceed three ounces 

at a time. If there is fiatulence it must be dispelled by tur- 
pentine epithems. 
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2. Milk with bread, warm, is botli soothing and digestible, and 
more appropriate than any other food ; where it disagrees beef- 
tea may be used instead. The food should be given about every 
two hours. All stimulants and medicines should be avoided ; mei- 
cury and purgatives are particularly bad, 

3. The patient ought to be confined as much as possible to 
bed. 

The treatment ought to be continued for aix weeks at leasts 
The number of cases which I see at the Royal Liverpool In- 
firmary is such that we have a routine practice which the nurse 
thoroughly knows. It runs thus — bed, no physic, bread and milk 
diet, a small teacupful, warm, everj' two or three hours : this for 
a mouth. Then a bit ofegg-pudding is tried once a day, and such 
solids as bread, toast, &c., gradually increasing the amount foi a 
week, during which tiie patient leaves bed for a short time duly 
— then comes an egg lightly boiled, theu a piece of meat the 
size of a finger ; next day a trifle more, and so on, until the end 
of the sixth week, when an ample dinner is allowed. Patients have 
hitherto been declared perfectly well and diachaiged in six weeks. 
1 liave not known a single failure. Experience has shown me — 
1st. That no medicine, however promising in theory, does good — 
it usually does harm — sometimes I have fancied white bismuth 
was of service, but I have no faith in it as a curative, 2nd. That 
the treatment is of no avail if the patients will not keep to bed, 
for if they persist in moNTng about on the meagre diet allowed, 
their constitution is not strong enough to initiate the cicatrisa- 
tion of the ulcer. 3rd. To begin strong food too soon has 
the same effect as rubbing strongly a sore just covered by a deli- 
cate skin ; a wound newly healed requires to be treated t«n- 
di-rly. 4th. To give too much food is like opening the mouth, 
which lias a sore crack at any part, too wide. Many a time 
when the lips are chapped a hearty laugh will opeu a fissure 
which a smile would not tear. Au ulcer of the stomach ia 
equally sensitive, 
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DimiNO the time of my apprenticeship — a period that in- 
volved many hours spent in washing dirty bottles, pounding pill 
masses, and roUiog them up into little pellets, carrying physic 
to its destination, walking long distances to see if the doctor 
was wanted to call again that day : one also in which novels 
were devoured ' on the sly ' upon occasions supposed to be devoted 
to some other occupation — I was frequently seized with indus- 
trious fits, and " pegged away " at some medical subject, so that if 
the question was asked " Well, Tom, what have you been read- 
ing lately ? " I might be prepared with a substantial reply. 
Well, it 80 happened that my master one evening was disin- 
clined for repose or study, and was disposed to examine me. 
Luckily, I had that very morning mastered the article Jaundice, 
in Copland's ponderous " Cycloptedia of Medicine," and I glibly 
answered that I thought myself well " posted up " in that com- 
plaint. " Very well," was the rejoinder ; " stand at the end of 
that table, imagine yourself a lecturer and me ii pupil, who is 
wholly ignorant of the subject, and tell me everything you 
know, Such a task," he added, " will prove your skill iu com- 
position and arrangement, as well as your memoiy." FeeHng 
disposed to show off my " parts," and the certainty of my be- 
coming at some futura day a medical Demosthenes, I began with 
a definition of the word Jaundice, then explained the pathologi- 
cal condition upon which it depended, the causes which operated 
to bring those changes about, the varieties of the complaint met 
witli, the curiosities occasionally noticed in its career, tbe 
common career of the disease if left unchecked, and I finished 
ofi' by describing the plans of cure supposed to be the most ap- 
propriate. My oration was pronounced to be a success ; and I 
was assured that I need not fear any examination on tlie eubject 
at tbe Apothecaries' Hall, unless I forgot my Copland. 

After this I felt ritiite proud of my knowledge, and eager to 
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test it by practising upon the body of some poor patient, whose 
skin was as yellow as the doctor's coveted guinea. 

The experience came at length in the peraon of a Tiilned rela- 
tive, to whom I waa both doctor and nurse— sharing my re- 
epoQsibilities with a distinguished physician on the one hand, 
and a very obsen-ant "sister" on the other. The disease Iiad 
existed for many weeks ere I had an opportunity of watching it, 
and though treated upon the orthodox plan, the patient had 
steadily become worse. I was, indeed, summoned from a conti- 
nental tour, as death was supposed not only to be certain, bat 
imminent. After a few days' observation I began to entertain 
very strong suspicions that the very philosophical measures 
adopted for the cure of the malady were, in reality, prejudicial ; 
consequently, that they only appeared to be rational from being 
built upon false premises. But when the doctor distrusts tlie 
tools which he has been taught to work witb, it is nether 
easy nor convenient to employ others whose value is untried. 
There b amongst many a belief that it is even better for a 
patient to die according to rule, than for him to survive contcaiy 
to medical law. 

In the particnlar case, liowever, one indication was certain, 
viz., that the patient was to be kept alive if possible. To cany 
this idea into effect, the quantity of "opening" medicine 
hitherto given was diminished, and the amount of wine pre- 
viously taken was increased, and the diet generally was im- 
jiroved. "With this change came an immediate improveiment : 
the plan was therefore persevered in, and the lady recovered 
perfectly. After this I began to dietmat my " Coplaaid," and to 
resemble Demosthenes njore in hia fears than in his force. 

The duration of my doubting mood was long ; and the more 
I pondered over the matter the more obscure it became. Whilst 
in the height of my uncertainty, a poor woman applied for ad- 
mission into the Liverpool Royal Infirmary with jaundice. She 
was withered, wizeued, old, and yellow as vii^n gold, which has 
a greenish hue. Considering her case incurable, my first im- 
pulse was to reject her ; but, on second thought, I admitted her, 
telling the pupils that I did so because I was desirous, if pos- 
sible, of gaining some pathological knowledge. Of her recovery 
there seemed not to be the smallest hope. Although antieipating 
her death, yet I felt determiuad that no treatment of mine should 
accelerate its advent. My orders were : keep the poor body in 
bed, feed her as well as her stomach will allow, give no aperients 
in any fonn, and for medicine let her Iiave half a teaspoonful of 
spirit of sa! volatile in a wineglaaaful of milk four times a day. 
All this was done ; and, to my utter surprise, the patient went 
out perfectly well in about two months' time, 

This case, coupled with the one first recited, taught me "what 
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not to do ; " au J this knowledge became confirmeil by a subse- 
quent case. A young woman, otherwise comely, carae into tlie 
same Infirmary with jaundice, and, as she was vain of her 
good looks, she was very anxious to be cured. My plan was 
the same as in the last case ; but the patient was discontenteil, 
She had a notion very like that held by doctora, that if the back 
doOT is constantly opened the y^ow colour of the skin will 
walk out that way. Consequently, when I et-eadily refused to 
sanction the use of aperients she determined to take one her- 
self^ and surprise me by its results. One day I said to her, 
"What on eartli have you been doing with yourself? After 
getting steadily better you have become as bad as ever." 
" All/ ' said she, "I must confess to having pui'ged myself, and I 
won't do it again." After this, jaundice became for me a plea- 
sant study ; eveiy case that presented itself at the hospital was 
taken in — to be cured, rather than to die. As a result, I have 
learned what to avoid; whether I have discovered anything 
more I cannot telL 

It is melancholy for a physician after years of patient labour 
to find that he has had to unlearn everything, and to abandon 
the old ways ere new ones are made ; yet, though the task is a 
painful one, the fulfilment of it is usefuh Let us imagine, for 
cxao^le, a traveller on a moorland hoping to reach a house : he 
has had directions given to him, but all lead him into a bog ; if 
lie follows his direutor he is certain to be mired ; if, not know- 
ing the real way, he casts aside all the orders he is trying to 
follow, and determines only to avoid Uie sloughs, it is probable 
tliat he will reach the house — ^wliich certainly is not likely to be 
built in a (^uaguure. To unlearn is often the first step towards 
discovery. If we try now to underataud what jaundice is, we 
shall find that, beyond our description of the symptoms, we 
know nothing. After a rigid examination of every case tliat I 
can lay my hands upon, my own conclusion is, that I am unable 
to form any reliable judgment. For example, in jaundice there 
are clay-coloured stools : this indicates a diseased condition of 
the colon, not of the liver, for it is in the loi^e bowel that the 
brown colour, usually supposed to be dependent upon bile, 
occurs. But there are clay-coloured stools in those living on 
milk diet, and such liave no jaundice. Again, jaundice will 
come on suddenly from mental emotion ; and that whicli will in 
one nw'son turn the hair white, will tinge the skin of another 
deeply yellow. Jaundice will attend cancer of the liver ; yet 
many a cancer of that viscus exists without the skin being 
tinged. It is a common thing to see cirrhosis or a withering of 
the liver attended with the secretion of a very poor bile, and, 
on the other hand, to see an enormous hypertrophy of the same 
organ without there being any jaundice. Jaundice will axise 
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from ulcer of tlic stomach ; yet I have seen such an ulcer eat its 
way into the liver, the only symptoms tluriug life being an «ii- 
nsually white complexion. I have seen large hepatic abscesses 
unattended with a yellow skin ; and, per contra, I have seen 
severe jaundice in which there has been no evidence whatever 
of disease of tlie liver. 

Moreover, we know the influence of the colon over the liver ; 
how.in dysentery, hepatic affections are common. Anyone, indeed, 
who loves paradox might make out as good a case to prove that 
jaundice depends upon some affection of the large bowel as that 
it is (»used by hepatic disease. ■! would not myself argne on 
either side, but would prefer the assertion of my belief, that we 
do not really know upon what the phenomena depends. A reader 
may now say to me, " Surely you must allow that it depends 
upon a redundancy of bile in the blood ! " " By no means," is 
my rejoinder ; " I allow nothing of the sort." Let me, in re- ' 
turn, ask you, my friend, whether you have ever heard of per- 
sons who have what are called bilious attacks ? In them there 
is apparently a gradual accumulation of bile until a crisis occurs, 
and then one, perhaps two, gallons are discharged in the course 
of twenty-four horn's. Yet in these there is not jaundice. 
Again, a newly-born infant, a man who has suffered an accident 
or imdeigone an operation, may become jaundiced in a few 
hours thereafter, and surely in these cases no accumulation of 
bile can exist 

To an ordinary observer it might seem a silly thing for a 
physician to insist upon his own ignoi-ance in certain cases, and 
to try and persuade others that they were equally in the dark. 
But further consideration will lead such an one to change bis 
opinion. He will see that the theoiy of jaundice being an he- 
patic disease, involves the behef that it can be influenced by 
such dmgs as are believed to act upon the hver, Mercury, 
podophymn, and aloes, have the character of being medicines 
that do in some way influence the viacus in question, and conse- 
quently have been ever used in the treatment of jaundice. If, now, 
we cut away from such reasoners the belief that jaundice has a 
purely hepatic origin, we equally blast their faith in cholagogues ; 
and then the routine practitioner is bound to prove that the 
medicines he uses are really more serviceable than any other. 
This he cannot do until he has suspended their empIojTuent. 

There is yet another consideration which demands the close 
attention of the routine doctor, and one to which we repeatedly 
refer, as it bears upon so many points. If jaundice depends upon 
an insufficient secretion of bile by the liver, it is clear that if 
the secretion of that viscus is diminished by any medicine, the 
yellow tinge will certainly not be weakened. Now, experimen, 
and physiology alike tell us that the influence of mercurial and 
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all other pui^atives is to diminish the fomifttion, secretion, and 
separation of bile from the liver. Accoiiiiiig, then, to their own 
showing, the practice of the ordinary doctor belies his theory 
and opposes his belief. 

Hence, we conclude that supposing the current tbeorj' of 
jaundice to be sound, the common means for curing the disease 
are as unsound in theory as they are prejudicial in practice. 

As in ancient towns which modems desire to utilise and adapt 
to an existing state of things, a destruction of old tenements 
precedes a reconstruction of more useful and substantial build- 
ings, so in medicine the rejection of old theories, old prejudices, 
false facts, and illogical deductions precede the formation of 
soond principles. Sometimes even in architecture workmen 
employed to destroy find that their labours bring to light the 
knowledge that what is wanted already exists, although it has 
* been so marred by ignor'ant men that the good has been rendered 
worthless. In the restoration of many an ecclesiastical edifice, 
abundant evidence is foimd that the original beauty of its 
tracery has been obliterated by fanatics, who imagined that 
" elegance " and " election " were incompatible. In like man- 
ner when the medical iconoclast clears away the lath and 
plaster which have supplanted, or, rather, have covered up, more 
iinn matter, he finds, to his delight, that others before him have 
laboured in his own style. 

This is signidly the case in the subject which we have in 
hand. "With rutldess hand we have torn down the rubbish tbat 
has been builded up around sound sense for centuries, and find, 
in a part long unheeded, the aphorism "prhnum est ut non 710- 
cere," i.e., the first or most important duty of the physician ia to 
see that the patient is not the worse for the doctor's treatment. 
And when I proclaim that my sole direction to those who have 
to cure jaundice is, " Keep your patient up, aud do nothing to 
make him go lower," it will be seen that I am saying nothing 
either new, wonderful, or profound. Nothing can be more useful 
or more simple than such a plan, aud more in accordance with 
the principles of Hippocitttes and Sydenham. 

But, simple though the order is, there are different ways in 
which it may be interpreted. "Keep your patient up" wdl be 
read by some as if I encouraged the unlimited use of alcoholic 
or medicinal stimulants or both combined ; by others, as " feed 
him indefinitely ;" by others, it will seemto dictate a visitation of 
theatres, balls, an unusual amount of excitement, air, aud exer- 
cise. Yet all would be wrong. My own interpretation of the 
order is, " Heduce all mental and bodily exertion to a minimum, 
adjust tlie food to the digestive power, using stimulants as an 
adjunct, and seeking the happy medium between too little and 
too much, and esi'hew aperients," 
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ilfter a fair differential trial and prolonged observation of the 
old and the new plan, I have no hesitation in recommending the 
latter as infinitely superior to the former, both as regards the 
comfort of the patient and the rapidity of his cure. The con- 
clusion, though it may seem lame and impotent, is, in reality, 
sound. 
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abundant supply of drugs which, bciu^' swiillowotl, do act like 
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P'CDd unlock tbe body and loosen the bonds of tliose 
iring from confinement of the bowels. For one who has not 
made hia daily journey to Cloacina, nothing seems easier than to 
bolt a little round sphere, in perfect tnist that it will creat« a de- 
liverance. But when tbe pillman has begun to notice himself 
closely, and finda that the awallowiug of one dose begets the 
necessity for another, and that piUs have become for him a 
necessary as great as his tea or coffee, he begins to think it time 
that such a state of things were pnt a stop to. Some there are, 
indeed, who seem to accept the ditficnlty as a matter of coarse, 
and increase the amount of the pills they take until their custom 
helps to make the fortune of such men as Holloway, Frampton, 
and the like. Others more sensible, or, perhaps we should say, 
leas silly, endeavour to make some sort of a compromise, and 
only take pliysic when absolutely obUged, both trusting and dis- 
trusting their favourite box. Some few consult a regular doctor, 
and hear what he has to say before deciding upon their line of 
action. 

When a physician sets liimself to express an opinion upon 
the bt'st method of cure in any given disorder, his first care is 
to study its nature, and to ascertain the causes in operation to 
bring the complaint about. He notices that all men are not 
nlike ; that some have abundance of curly locks, whilst others 
have " no hair at the top of their heads in the place where the 
wool ought to grow." Others, again, have a dry skin which 
looks more like parchment than leather ; some have feet 
habitually perspiring, whilst many have understandings as thy 
aa duat ; Bomo are tearful, others never cry ; some are " leaky " to 
an extreme, otbers only pump ship once daily ; iu some the 
noatrila are never dry, in othera thereianoneedfora "mouchotr." 
But no one would cull baldness a disease, or a moist akin a dis- 
order. Consequently, when the doctor sees that with some the 
bowels are habitually loose, and that they are habitually costive 
in others, ho does not regard constipation aa something radically 
bad, Perhaps he is a close observer of other animals than man, 
and has compared the urine of the serpent with that of the pig, 
and the fieces of the cow with those of the dog. In one case the 
discharge is nearly solid, in the other fluid, yet all have equally 
good health. He then, perhaps, argues thus, — it is true that a 
sweating skin is natural to some, yet experience tells us that 
perspiration may be so abundant as to characterize disease ; loose 
" motions " may bo natural to a cow, yet if they are too loose 
and too abundant, disorder is present and the creatui-e may die of 
diarrhcea. In like manner, constipation may be quite natural to 
a man ; but there may be such an excess of it as to make it a 
disease. When next the doctor begins to inquire into the meaning 
of the word excess, and endeavours to find a standai'd by which to 
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measure it, lie discovers thnt there are two — one which has re- 
lation to personal comfort, the other to actual health. For 
example, A. B, may be habitually costive, and, as a result, he feels 
80 deeply the exertions he has to make every time he goes 
to relieve the bowel that he wishes to be made more regular, not 
becaitse his health is bad, but because, in one respect, it la ap- 
parently too good. C. J)., on the other hand, never thought 
much about the trouble of defsecation, scarcely indeed turned 
liis attention to it at all, imtil the accumulation in the bowel 
produced the symptoms of obstruction, vomiting, and the like, 
or else convulsions or other disorders. 

The physician, having arrived at this point, endeavours to dis- 
cover the natm-al history, so to speak, of defiecation with a view 
to understand its aberrations. He finds that when food and 
diink are taken they are duly dissolved by the juices of the 
stomach, mingled with the secretions of the liver and pancreas, 
and then passed along bowels which absorb moat of the new 
material, and replace it w^ith a secretion of their own, those 
iiigeata only being unabsorbed which have not been dissolved in 
the gastric laboratory. In health the bowel closely embraces its 
contents, and by its worm-like movements sends them forward 
to the colon. As soon as they enter this — the large gut — the 
material undergoes a change, receiving a pecidiar odour and 
usually a dark colour. And here let me say, iu passing, that if 
the colour of the fteces was due to bile alone, it ought to be the 
deepest where the matters are nearest to the liver, and not when 
they enter the ilio-ccecal valve, nearly twenty-five feet from that 
organ.* When the secretions become thus changed they are still 
firmly grasped by the bowel, and are passed on to the chamber 
made for them, where they accumulate until a sufficient amount 
has been collected to distend the rectum uncomfortably, and to 
induce it to desire to contract and evacuate them. 

This being the natural process, it may be interfered with by 
there being a great diminution of iugesta; by the food being 
wholly digested, and the amount of intestinal secretion being 
small ; by the bowel being weak and flabby ; by the natural 
desire to evacuate being checked, and the rectum being thus 
forced to put up with an unusual distension ; and by some me- 
chanical impediment, As examples of these let us notice that 
starvation induces constipation. If I recollect rightly, Captain 
Bligb, iu an account of his open-boat voyage after the mutiny 
of tlie Bounty, says that he and his men had no movement of 
the bowels for more than a month ; not, indeed, until they were 

* It i8 necessnry to explain lo any non-nicdicul rauli'r lliiil Ihu boweUsre 
not etraighttuhcu) piwaingiQ llieslioile.-t line from tlie fiont to the bacl 
door, but that they are convoluti'd like twinc.whca »iU lIi a hall, and are'" 
all aoout tliiity feet Iodk. 



rescued. Dr. Copland, in his marvellous " Cyclopfedia of Medi- 
cine," gives many instances in whicli women, who had been living 
upon tea and very little else, were constipated for months ; and a 
friend of my own told me of a case he had attended, wherein 

there waa a aimilar state of things for two years, the patient, a 
woman, subsisting almost entirely upon gin, opium, and water. 
What is yet more strange is, that after death the gut was found 
empty. Again, we aee repeatedly that girls of soft moist skin, 
small bones, and soft flesh, are constipated ; the bowel freely allow- 
ing itself to be over distended. Women suffer more from this than 
men do; but the latter are occasionally victims. Perhaps the 
most common cause of constipation, however, is the neglect of 
nature's ceJI. This may be necessitated by circumstances. For 
example, a man, usually regular as clockwork, finds liimself 
obliged at his proper hour to take a journey, or to sit in council ; 
or being in some other way obliged to do his business, he suffers 
therefrom, and, from being regular, becomes " confined." Similar 
results often follow from a sense of shame or shyness in women 
who are prevented from paying a necessary visit lest they should 
be seen on their way thither, In all tliese instances, and in 
many others we might name,"?.;/., during storms at sea, or during 
long sitting in au open boat, &c., the constipntion is not so much 
a disease a,s a bad habit. 

Again, constipation may arise from mechanical obstructions, 
either within or on the outside of the bowel — a subject to which 
we shall recur shortly. 

After we have thus aiTayed the causes of the complaint in 
question, we are able to see that the treatment we should adopt 
for its cure ought to be dietetic, &c., rather thau medicinal I 
say this the more strongly, for I have repeatedly known the usa 
of aperients keep the individual employing them in poor health 
for years ; but as I have already referred at large to this in a 
chapter on purgatives in " Preservation of Health," I will not 
dwell upon it now. It is true that physic is sometimes neces- 
sary, but as a rule it should be avoided, 

1. The individual liable to constipation should make a regular 
daily visit, whether he has a call or not. 

2. He should use dietetically such materials as ontmeal, 
brown bread, Zante curi'auts, raisins, figs, plums, peas, or iMier 
fruit. The skins of these not being dissolved during dige*'ion 
act as mechanical irritants, and not only " relax," but sometimes 
even " purge." Spirits and the dark wines should be, as a nile, 
avoided. A copiuns draught of cold water on rising from bed is 
greatly to be coniincnded, and with some a matutinal cigar or 
pipe is 0. sure remedy. If these fail, and that Ihey occasionally 
do so is unquestionable, it is far bett«i for the sufferer to have 
recourse to eneiuata than to medicine. To recognise the value of 
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this recommendation, it is -well to compare the action of the two. 
The last provokes an evacuation, by irritating more or less the 
mucona membrane of the whole iutestinal canal. This again 
involves from the liver adiminished secretion, whose quality and 
quantity so many doctors profess to set great store by ; and, what 
is very important, a resultant debility. Just as too great a dose of 
champagne, wine, or whiskey produces in the debauchee ahead, 
perhaps a stomach or heart ache the next day, so doea an indul- 
gence in colocyutli or aloes produce a bowel ache, gripes, or Satu- 
laice. Asthetippler often feelsit necessary to overcome the effects 
of yesterday's libation by a large iJotation to-day, so does a lover 
of pills follow a debauch thereupon by recourse to potion, bolus, or 
draught On the otiier band, lie who has an eye merely to the 
removal of an accumiUation does so without involving any after 
consequences, — he endeavoura to influence one pai-t of the 
bowel alone, and that part is the end of the track rather than 
the beginning. 

Let us for a while examine into the viodus operandi of an 
enema such as we here describe. Ere it is used, the rectiun is 
full of hard and comparatively dry scybala or fiecal lumps. Like 
a bunch of grapes tJiese were originally separate, but have at 
length been pressed together, and more or less amalgamated. 
The bulk is, perhaps, an inch or more in diameter, and six, pro- 
bably eight inches in length, and this mass has, in the first place, 
to force oi>en, and then to pass through an aperture which is 
almost too small for it. Dut what can scarcely pass in bulk 
and when dry, can pass readily in detail, when well moistened 
upon the surface ; and one who would strain severely in tlifl 
passage of a bulky dry evacuation, can disrhargo the same 
readily when softened. The effect of an enema ia both to soften 
the scybala, and to disintegrate their massing together. It is a 
matter of doubt whether there is any better measure of relief for 
constipation than the plan now recommended. Kevertheless, 
many fear it, and few understand it. "We will, therefore, indi- 
cate what we believe to be the best form of instrument and 
management. 

Those who habitually suffer from constipation ought, we 
believe, to order a shelf to be placed in their " cabinet " two feet 
and a half above the level of the seat, and about six inches from 
the cap of the shoulder. On this a vessel capable of holding a 
quart or two of water, of a temperature of about 100° Fahrenheit, 
should bo placed. Tlie individual should then provide himself 
with an instrument having an elastic bottle for the pump, a long 
brass cylinder for the feed pipe, and a vulcanized india-rubber 
tube about four feet long, anil ending in an appropriate nuzzle for 
the delivery pipe. At^r liaving made himself comfort&blQ • 
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arranged tlio light (for audi matters should be managed just 
before bedtime, for they usually require a siance of tweuty 
minutea or more), tlie water vessel, &c., the pump should be 
used to fill the tube. This being done, the nozzle is directed to 
the anus, and after flooding it with water externally, is intro- 
duced withinside. After this, very little pumping ia required, 
the weight of the column of water sufficing to fill the rectum. 
After a time, the propensity to evacuate the bowel is strong, but 
this, in the fijst place, should be resisted. After a cessation of 
active measures, the propensity referred to passes off, and the 
rest of the water may be injected. The result is a complete 
clearance of the lower bowel in the course of about twenty 
minutes. We cannot speak too highly of this very simple 
remedy. The material used should be pure water, the tempera- 
ture should notl 1)0 below 96°, the normal temperature of the 
body, or above l6i°, for water at such a heat acts as an excitant ; 
the quantity used should be about a quart, the fi'equency of ad- 
ministration should be about once in every two days, and the 
nozzle should always be directed backwards. "W'e have known 
this means to have been in use for more than tweuty years, 
without in the smallest degree losing its efficacy, or injuring the 
natural process. Indeed, wlienever circumstances allow nature 
to take its course, the syringe ia deposed, and the healtliy regu- 
larity returns. We have heard many decry the habitual use of 
enemata, but the objection is as senseless as that which would 
objurgate tea to-day, because we should want some more to- 
morrow, or neglect shoeblacking on a muddy day because our 
boots are certain to be dirty again directly. 

Nevertheless, we have, in the course of our experience, met 
with some who would not on any account use enemata, and a 
few in whom it has not had the desired effect. These, when 
consulting the doctor, imperatively demand, and really require, 
medicinal aperients. When this is the case, the physician seeks 
for the very mildest remedies which will suffice. In selection, 
his experience enables him to divide purgatives into two classes — 
solid and liquid. Tlie first operate like soap does upon the eye ; 
they irritate the bowel, and make it secrete a more copious and 
watery secretion than usual. The material thus poured forth is 
generally acrid, and acts upon the gut like wiue i-etained in the 
mouth does upon the tongue and cheeks. Griping accompanies 
its progress, and when the nasty stuff nears the anus, the call 
for defsecation is imperative. Sometimes the irritation produced 
persists, and a diarrhcca more distressing than copious follows. 
When the infhience of the purge is over, the bowels remain 
enfeebled and flatulent for three days. One aperient^ as we 
have already i\ marked, too often requires to be followed by a 
second. 
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As a rule, fluid aperients do not provoke an increnaed secre- 
tion from the surface of the gut, to anything like the same ex- 
tent that solid cathartics do. So far as I can judge, they seem 
to be disagreeable to the absorbents, and so pass on without 
being materiaUy changed. Of liquid purgatives, the apothecary 
lias a host. Amongst them a few may be selected for particular 
purposes. Senna tea, for example, is peculiarly commendable 
for children, inasmuch as it may be given in coffee, or infusion 
of China tea, with the usual complement of sugar and cream, 
without the most fastidious child knowing there is physic in the 
cup. £psom salt, again, is valuable from its cheapness, and 
Rochelle salt for its freedom from taste. As a rule, when saline 
purgatives are given, they should not be strong of the drug, but 
be very strong of the pump. In cases where nothing but a 
simple evacuant is required, I generally direct my patient to mix 
a small teaspoonfid of Epsom salts, a teaspoonful of orange 
marmalade, and three drops of essence of ginger with a breakfast- 
cupful of water, and take the whole on rising from bed- As 
soon aa this operates regularly, the water is to be increased 
and the salt diminished until the sole physic is some pleasant 
water. 

Where more decided measures are reqiured, I have not found 
any medicine so efficacious as the following prescription, which 
was given me by the late Dr. Kigby, and to him by the late Dr. 
JepMon, of Leamington, viz : — 

R Magnes. sulph. J i. 

Acid dil. sulph. 5'- 

Ferri sulph. 9i. 

Aqiise ad gviij ""L 
of this, which may appropriately be called " chaljbeate aperient," 
an ounce every morning, taking fastuig, suffices. It may be used 
for a twelvemonth without prejudicial effects, and I have known 
it regulate the bowels when every other known means had 
failed, and this so effectually that in about a month no medica- 
tion of any kind was required. 

We set our face so strenuously c^inst all medicines stronger 
than those which we have indicat«d, that we shall not describe 
those called cathartics. Not that they are never uecessary ; 
only that their employment is so exceptional, that to enter into 
any account when they are indicated, would be to write a treatise 
mther than a sketch. Yet we must not wholly close this part 
of owp essay without a word about castor oil I detest it, for I 
have had to swallow it thrice a week when recovering from 
fever. In our hatred of it we have tried to give it the " go-by," 
and tried "no end" of other drugs in its place. Yet, with all 
our dislike to it, we feel bound to praise it as the beat, mildest, 
and most manageable aperient known. Nasty without a doubt 
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simple fact o£ the bowels being confined is not necessarily a 
mark of disease, or of some physical obstruction. 

Experience has also enabled nie to say, that the colon may be 
moderately filled with acybala consequent on prolonged consti- 
pation without any uncomfortable symptom resulting. 

The absence of an action of the bowels, then, has compara- 
tively little importance, unless it is attended by such other 
symptoms as show that the phenomenon depends upon or is 
attended with some serious lesion. 

The signs of hernia, or internal obstruction, ate so familiar 
that I need not recapitulate them. 

When these signs appear, we conclude that the patient is 
suffering from some cause, one of the fj^eds of which is consti- 
pation. If constipation be the efftci of the di.'iease which pro- 
duces the other symptoms, it is clear that the cure is not to be 
sought by attacking the former by opening medicines. 

1 readily acknowledge that impaction of the rectum may give 
rise to the general symptoms, and thus constipation be both 
" cause and effect ; " but as an examination of the lower bowel 
with the finger will at once reveal the existence of this state of 
things, I purposely omit this from the general consideration of 
the subject, confining attention entirely to those cases in which 
there is direct eridenee of the absence of simple " impaction." 

In all cases of doubtful origin it has long been held a safe 
maxim to treat symptoms ; and in following out this idea the 
pi-actitioner has veiy naturally come to treat obstruction of the 
bowels by opening medicines. Of these every variety has had 
a trial ; the milder ones are first administered, then the strong, 
and lastly the strongest of all ; and as a rule no other plan is 
adopted until pui;gatives have been fully and vainly tried. I 
have never yet met with an instance in which this treatment has 
been of service ; nor have I met with one in which the aperients 
did not do positive harm. We can easily imderstand why the 
fact should be so if we consider what we want to effect, From 
some cause the bowel refuses to allow the fseces to pass along it. 
Whatever may be the reason, we know that unless we interfere 
surgically nothing but nature can be ti'usted to set right what 
accident has put wrong. If there is something mechanically 
closing the gut from the outside, it is clear that tlie gut will have 
a smaller chance of escape if it be distended with flatus and 
ffeces than if it be firmly contracted on itself and empty. If 
there be a sti'icture, it is equally certain that tliere will be a 
better chance of material passing through it when it is quiet 
than when it is irritated by the presence of an acrid purgative 
and "scalding" mucus in contact with it. If there be a twist 
in the bowels, it is certain that there is far more ample scope for 
them to untwist when the gut is empty and the abdomen lank 
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than where the intestines are blown up with wind and the belly 
13 quite tympanitic. If there be intussusception, a state of 
things commonly brought on by " purging," it is not likely tliat 
we shall do anything to obviate it by administering drastic 
aperients to purge still further. 

In those cases of this disease where recovery has taken place, 
we find that nature has effected the cure by producing, first 
agglutination between healthy parts of the bowel, then ab- 
sorption of their contiguous walls, and finally casting off the dis- 
eased portion aa a slough. To this end time Is required, and a 
contbtion of bowel as closely allied to health as the circumstances 
will permit. It is clear that excessive movement, excessive flatu- 
lence, or excessive or irritating fasces, will do much to prevent 
this consummation. 

Again, if the obstruction be caused by old adiiesiona, diverti- 
cula of intestines, or other fi-eaks of nature, recovery may ensne 
by the bowel returning througli the road it went, by enlarging 
that aperture and breaking down the adhesiun, or by a supple- 
mental aperture being eSected between unaffected portions of the 
gut, 8S happens in intussusception. Before any of these results 
can follow, the bowels must be quiet and free from any irritant 
beyond the one already existent. If the obstruction arise from 
some malignant disease where no cure can be effected, it is still 
clear that on absence of all iri'itatiou is more likely to conduce 
f comfort and to check the pi-ogresa of the complaint, than the 
presence of such drastics as croton oil or gamboge. 

Still farther, exjicrience tells us that one of the dangers attend- 
ing obstruction is perforation of the bowel ; and a moment's 
consideration will tell us that the danger from this occurrence 
must be increased whenever the gut is thinned by distension, 
weakened by the inflammation produced by cathartics, and 
stretched by strong peristaltic moveinenta ; and, per contra, that 
the risk is diminished by the bowel remaining empty, thick, and 
free from irritation. 

Let us still farther inquire into the effects of purgation during 
health. There are few who cannot tell from personal experience 
that there is first a griping pain in the abdomen of greater or 
leas severity, according to the drug taken ; secondly, that there 
are active movements inthe bowels and much"borborygmus,"that 
there is an increased quantity of feeces ; that these are irritating 
to the lower bowel, producing in the rectum severe pain, and in 
the anus inflammation, sometimes even excoriation. Such mucus 
I have known to produce, not only inflammation of the whole 
I'ectum, but of the bladder too. For one, two, or tliree days after 
the pui'gative there ia atony of the intestines and a large amount 
of " flatus " and active borborygmi 

For the cure, theu, of the obstraction.we require rest from move- 
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ineiit, an empty bowel, a freedom from flatiileut distension, ainl 
an absence of irritation. The use of an aperient thwarts every 
one of these requirements, it increases movements, fills the gut 
with fflsces and wind, and ensures the constant presence of a 
powerful irritant. To treat, then, the symptom constipation by 
a cathartic in cases of obstruction, is radically bad, and far more 
likely to increase an existing evil than to mitigate it. 

If, then, the most obvious plan ia so prejudicial, can we re- 
place it by another, and one more consonant with sound philo- 
sophy ? "WTiat is it we seek ? We wish to give nature a fair 
chance for setting things right. What she requires we have 
already pointed out. Can we help her ! Decidedly. We can 
reduce the movement of the gut to a minimum by opium : the 
same drug will diminish or suspeud the secretion from the 
mucous membrane ; it will allay spasm, if present ; and by its 
effect on the local circulation will diminish the tendency to in- 
flammation ; it will relieve sickness, if that be present, and if it 
do no move, it will make suffering more bearable. The form of 
the drug to be selected, the dose, the frequency of administra- 
tioE, must be left to the judgment of the practitioner. To allay 
sicknass and thirst as specif symptoms, ice ia preferable to any 
other thing ; and for the relief of pain, Wood's syringe and the 
injection of morphia under the ekin and heat are the best. 

The question of food is one which should remain in abeyance. 
While the signs of obstruction exist, it is clear that the less food 
taken the better. 1. Because the stomach lel'uses to digest it^ 
3. Because food promotes the formation of fieces. 

There are few local applications desirable. We have heard 
favourable reports of tobacco epitheras, but they have been auc- 
ceflsful only in a few cases, and where strong cathartics hatl 
been used in the early part of the disease, and suspended when 
the epithem was adopted. In soiae few instances venesection 
has proved itself to be a valuable remedy. How it operates I 
am unable to say, but I have heard from friends so many in- 
stances in which obstruction has been removed almost instanta- 
neously by loss of blood from the arm, that the connection be- 
tween cause and effect is undoubted. In some cases the desire 
to evacuate comes on while the blood ia flowing, and the arm 
has to be bound up that the patient may retire to the closet to 
relieve himself 

After medical aid has become hopeless, recourse may be had 
to surgical measures ; but of these we need not speak at length. 
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These are few diseases that have been more dreaded than 
peritonitis. This has arisen partly from the circiimstatices whioh 
produce the complaint, and partly from the method adopted for 
its cure. Xor can we think that the dread has been undestirved, 
for, sooth to say, peritonitis is a very dangerous, and often an 
extremely fatal affection. 

The complaint in question consists essentially of inflammation 
of the membrane which covers the inside of the walls of the 
abdomen, and the outside of the stomach and bowels. The in- 
flamed condition is necessarily attended by a thickening of the 
coat and a dryness of its surface that interfere materially with 
the natural movement of the intestines ; and, after a brief period, 
there is an outpouring of l}'mph, more or less solid, which may 
endanger life by its quantity, may poison the system liy its ex- 
treme acridity, or may glue the bowels into one mass by its 
adhesiveness. In some instances there is little effusion, but 
great thickening, and the peritoneum, which is normally about 
the sixtieth of an inch in thickness, may become a quarter or 
even half an inch from one surface to another. To a great 
extent these results depend upon the cause of the iuffammation, 
for as we see a difference in pyrexias dependent upoD gout, 
rheumatism, and variola, so we see a distinction between tuber- 
cular and puerperal or erysipelatous peritonitis. 

When wo recognise the fact that peritonitis in one case differs 
from peritonitis in another, it necessarily follows that distinct 
diseases are described under the same name, and that any essay 
upon the subject must deal as much with causes as with effect^. 

Tlie causes of peritonitis may be thus enumerated ; — 1, \i 
tubercular diathesis. 2. A cancerous affection. 3. The pv|i 
peral condition, ;i^u« exposure to a contagious clement alUid 
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eiysipelas, lever, &c. 4. Tlie exteusion of disease from the nbdo- 
Tamn\ walls or viscera. 5. Tim existence of poison in the blood, 
as in iinemia. G. The presence of an irritating material, na in 
rupture of the stomach or bowels ; as in the accidental flow of 
an injection into the womb, going beyond and through the 
Fallopian tubes ; or when au abscess in the ovar)-, &c., bursts 
internally. 7. Mechanical injuries or surgical operations, &c. 

Without enumerating more causes let us fix our attention 
upon two or three. It is clear that if any peritonitis be tuber- 
cular we have not to do so much with "local disorder as with 
constitutional disease, and if the complaint prove fatal it is 
problematical whether the patient dies of the abdominal change 
ot the state of the system generally. Just as in phthisis a per- 
son may die with a very small portion of liis lungs diseased (a 
portion infinitely less than the whole of one of them, which may 
be sacrificed in pleurisy without fatal effect) ; so, in a con-e- 
sponding affection in the abdomen, a person may die with 
comparatively small local mischief. Again, when in an unfor- 
tunate individual the stomach or intestines are ruptured, and 
their contents poured into the peritoneal cavity, the patient 
cannot be said to die of peritonitis, for that condition designated 
as inflammation may not have time to arise, such victims rather 
die from the profound constitutional shock produced on the 
system generally. Again, when a poor woman who lias just 
become a mother becomes infected by the erysipelatous ov other 
contagion, and has peritonitis, with effusion of lymph ao acrid 
as to almost blister the hands of the surgeon who examines the 
body after death, we assert that the danger arises as much from 
the general condition of the system as from the local disease. 
Just as we regard death in cases of small-pox to be dependent 
upon a constitutional affection I'ather than npon simple inflam- 
mation of the skin, so, in puerperal peritonitis, we fix our eyes 
upon the general condition quite as much as the local state. 

The importance of this consideration will be recognised when 
we contemplate tlie state of a woman after parturition. What- 
ever may have been her previous health or the nature of her 
constitution, she has just gone through enormous muscular 
exertion, and is, consequently, more or less exhausted. Of itself 
erj-sipelas is a singularly depressing disease, if, therefore, it 
be superadded to existent debility the patient will have great 
difficulty in rallying. That puei-peral peritonitis is allied to 
erysipelas it is unnecessary for me to prove, for I believe that 
experienced observera have no doubt about the matter. 

Again, in peritonitis attending upon certain diseases of the 
kidney, the danger to life is not so much from the local affection 
as from the genemi uriemia, and we thus again recognise the 
fact that a study of the concomitants of the disease are of as 
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imicli iniijoitaijce as Uiu allbctiou itself. We believe lliis the 
more readily because we think from our personal experience 
that many individuals liave had peritonitis, eventuating in agglu- 
tination of the iutestinal organs into one mass, without the patient 
being cognizant of any disease during life. Upon what such affec- 
tion has depended we do not know, but we certainly fiave seen the 
bowels glued together by old adhesions in cases wherein the 
strictest inquiry could elicit no evidence of antecedent intlain- 
mation. 

Next in order to a study of the causes of [jeritonitis, is an 
investigation into its symptoms. Nor is this the less necessary 
because tlity are supposed to be well known. We aver that 
pure peritonitis has few otlier symptoms than enlargement of the 
abdomen. This eidargement depends upon the thickening of the 
membrane, occasionally on the effusion of lympli, and concomi- 
tantly upon a flatulent distension of the bowels. With thia there 
is increased local boat and a rapid pulse. I'nin is not an essen- 
tial element in peritonitis. To thia fact we desire to call especial 
attention. That pain has been generally regai-ded as one of the 
most important elements in the diagnosis of the disease in ques- 
tion has been the cause of much medical confusion. To thia 
anyone will readily assent who studies the -writings of those 
authors who have talked of or described hysterical peritonitis ; 
that is to say. a peritonitis that is not peritonitis, and inflam- 
mation that is non-existent I We affirm that pain is not a 
necessary symptom, because there may be very severe perito- 
nitis and no pain, and very acut« pain without iudammation of 
the peritoneum. How, tlien, is this ? Simply that the existence 
of the pain, when present, depends upon the extension of the 
intiammation from the peritoneum to the muscles of the abdomen 
and of the intestines. 

I cannot illustrate the importance of this obsen'ation better than 
by givinga few cases. A. B,. a middle-aged widow, after a hard 
day's washing, was suddenly seized with intense abdominal pain. 
When the doctor saw her he found the belly exquisitely 
tender ; the woman lying upon her back, witli her legs drawn up, 
and respiration very dllticult. As she was neither young nor 
interesting there was no suspicion of hysteria, so, acute perito- 
nitis was the diagnosis made ; the treatment was enormous local 
bleeding by leeches, and calomel and opium. Next day the 
patient being worse she went to St. George's Hospital, and was 
again profusely bled by leeches, the mercury was continued, and 
blue ointment rubbed in. Yet there was in reality no inflamma- 
tion present, the affection was simply myalgia of llie abdominal 
muscles, dependent upon long exertion over the wash-tub, and 
the patient narrowly escaped deatiL C. D., a young girl, ivt. 
twelve, of very delicate constitution, suffered from inteniui ab- 
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■ dotuioal pain, which came ou suddenly. The doctor, judging from 

■ the symptotuB, infeited the pi'eseuce of peritonitis ; aud, being oue 
I of the old heroic school, he ordered aperieDt^ by the mouth, a 
I turpentine enema by the i-ectum, and sinapisms to the skin. The 
I pfttient under this plan gradually became worse, and the father 
I being very anxious, for the child was the only sumvor of a 
I large family, dismissed his doctor and applied to another. "When 
I the last investigated the case closely, the conclusion drawn was 
P that the original pain depended upon myalgia, consequent upon 
I a long run, that this became developed into myositis under thb 
I influence of irritants, the muscular inflammation then spread to 

tbe peritoneum, thence to the bowels including their mucous mem- 
brane. It then became the physician's business to counteract 
the eflects pf the remedies used in the attempt at cure. But the 
impression made upon tbe constitution was so severe that re- 
covery seemed almost hopeless, and a very long period elapsed 
en convalescence was established 

With this case I would contrast another, iu which, though the 
symptoms were the same, the doctor refused to see peritonitis. 
He felt certain that there was neither hysteria nor inllamniatiou 
present, but the cause of the pains he could not tell. He tem- 
porized, aud the patient soon got welL She had simply been 
running a long distance the night before, and was the victim of 
myalgia. 

And now, at the risk of being thought egotistical, I will recount 
an anecdote told to me by my friend. Dr. Grimsdale. " Going 
round," be said, " my wards at the Lying-in Hospital, I saw a 
young woman sitting up, who had been only confined three or 
four days ago, aud I ordered her at once to bed. Kext day when 
I went, the nurse looked gloomy, and in answer to a question, 
said she feared that tliey bad ' the fever' in such a ward. On 
going with her I fcnud the patient suffering from intense abdo- 
minal pain, the belly exquisitely tender, the knees drawn up, the 
skin hot and dry, the tongue brown aud the pulse lugh. Whilst 
examining her I recognised tbe patient as the one whom I had 
sent back to bed the day before, and said to myself, probably, in- 
stead of peritonitis, she has luman's pains (the first designation 
given to myalgia), consequently, I only ordered warmth, au opiate, 
and good diet, and she was all right in a day or two." 

An onecdot-e like this naturally became the cause of a loug 
inquiry, and I examijied diligently eveiy treatise upon puerperal 
peritonitis upon which I could lay my hand. After a short 
period, moreover, one of the most assiduous of my pupils^K)ne 
who had been with me durirg the time that I was investigating 
the whole subject of muscular pains — became attached to a 
lying-in hospital of venerable age, aud attended by doctors whose 
standing certified them as belonging to the old school. He soon 
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found out that the iLStitutiuii wua supposed to be much infested 
with thti disease in questioii, wliicb usually begun on the fiftli 
day after delivery, sometimes before. He ascertained also that 
Mie routine treatment was merouiy to salivation and low diet. 
On exaniiniug the books, moreover, he found that the mortality 
was very great. He then set himself closely to investigate the 
circumstances under which the disease came on, and he readily 
came to the same conclusion as I had done from books, viz., that 
a vast number of cases said to be puerperal peritonitis, were cases 
of myalgia, dependent upon women, ah-eady delicate and ex- 
hausted by their labour, getting up too soon. 

Then there came across my mind a significant anecdote of a 
young but orthodox doctor of the old school, who once becamu 
alarmed at finding that a patient, whom he had recently delivered, 
had the much dreaded puerperal peritonitis. Having been justly 
disgusted with the results of allopathic plans of treatment, he 
visited a Homoeopathic friend to learn his practice under similar 
circumstances. He adopted it, and simply gave globules. The 
pain kept the woman in bed, the physic did no harm, the sup- 
posed disease vanished rapidly, and the doctor abandoned lus 
district, went to Germany to study the doctrines of Hahnemann, 
and has become one of his most ardent disciples, He was indeed 
converted by curing a disease that had no real existence. Like 
many others he regarded the pain of myalgia as the certain proof 
of the existence of inflammation of the peritoneum, and when 
by being let alone the patient got well, he attributed the result 
to the active operation of an infiiutesimal dose of something 
equivalent to nothing. 

Cases like the preceding introduce us naturally to the consider- 
ation of what used to be designated hysterical peritonitis. In 
the diagnosis of this, the physician depended upon the fact that 
there was tenderness to a light touch, but that the patient, if hat 
attention was drawn away from the doctor's hand, could belt 
a heavy pressure. But unless the individual was feminine, 
unmated, and young, this symptom did not suffice. If such a 
phenomenon occurred in males and married women, real perito- 
nitis was sure to be diagnosticated. When once tlie physician 
satisfied himself that the pain was hysterical, a curious mental 
muddlement arose ; there was pain, but there was not, for it was 
only hysterical 1 There was suffering, but it was only fanciful. 
There was pain to be sure, for it was increa.^ed by the patient 
thinking of it ; yet there could not be pain after all, for the girl 
was a poor silly creature, who only wanted sympathy for some- 
thing that she did not suffer from ! We now know that hysterical 
peritonitis, like pleurodynia. Is simply myalgia, arising from tba 
Hbdominal and other muscles being too weak to do the work 
comfortably which they have been compelled to perfyrm. 
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Having now vlimiuated from tlio cutegoiy of peiiliiiiitia all 
cases puiely myolgic, aud Laving ascertaiuod that the treatment 
of the disease in question must Le general, as U'ell as local ; 
pacing by, moreover, the character of the constitutional treat- 
ment to be selected, inasmuch as that must be regulated upon 
the general principles of medicine, we proceed to inquire 
whether there is any plan of practice specially applicable to 
inflammation of the peritoneum. 

Now I think we may Jay it down as a general loile, that the 
doctor should do everythiug, ia his power, to leave all inflamed 
parts in a state of repose as far as possible. As the bowels are 
in almost constant motion unless restrained by medicine, such 
must be administered that will make them either absolutely quiet 
or sluggish. Opium fulfils tliis indication. Opium, moreover, 
has a dii-ect influence iu checkiug inflammatory action, conse- 
quently, opium by the mouth, by the bowel, and by the skin, is, 
par excillc-iiec, the remedy for peritonitis, Warm applications are 
Eidjuncts to it. But, aud the I'eservation is important, when 
opium is uhed, and even if it is not, there ai'e certain things to 
be avoided. Sinapisms, turpentine stupes, and blisters, are all 
prejudicial, for some of these will of themselves produce the 
disease. Take, for example, a dog or a rabbit, sliave its belly, 
next apply a sti-ong rubefacient or blister, and then kill the 
creature aud loi.k inside ; under such circumstances a patch of 
inflamed peritoneum is almost certainly to be found correspond- 
ing to the blistered surface of the skin. It is as useless to 
attempt to cure peritonitis by rubefacients, as to cure poverty by 
fine and imprisonment. 

If, then, as is certainly the case, an irritant to the skin is ob- 
jectionabJe in this disease, it must, d fortiori, be injudicious to 
apply an irritant to the bowels. lif in the one case the aciid 
matter can find its way through fleshy abdominal walls per- 
haps an inch thick, it is nearly certain that a similar material 
can permeate the wall of the intestinal canal, which is barely 
the eighth of an inch in thickness, consequently all puvgati\-es 
aud all iri'itatingenemata are to be avoided. Wliilst I wi-itethis 
there lises before my mind's eye the case of a young woman, an 
inmate of Kiug's College Hospital during tlic time that I was a 
clinical clerk there. The diagnosis was "peritonitis," llie cause 
of the disease was doubtful. There was some slight constirntion, 
this was the only symptom " tangible," It was treated, \,y pills 
being given, gradually increasing in acridity until the Lowela 
acted. The symptoms deepened in gmvity as the purgatives be- 
came more irritating, yet perseverance wils the order of the day. 
At length the back-door was oiieued, and soon aftei-wards life left 
the "tenement of clay," The autopsy revealed the fact that the 
jwritonitis was consequent upon abscess of the ovary, that there 
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■\viL^ uo accumulatiou in the buiVL-le, and tiio ilcduction was drawn 
that every dose of pliysic had aided the disease. 

Let us for a moment moralize upon this, and ask, " Why should 
doctor and patient so pertinaciously insist upon ' opening the 
bowels,' when Nature so determinately ' closes ' them ? " The 
natural reply is, " that the ' rectum ' by being neglected may get 
ao full that it cannot naturally empty itself." We grant unre- 
servedly the reasonableness of the reply, but inquire farther, why 
should we try and empty that receptacle until we know that it is 
full, and even ii' we know that it contains much, why should we 
not remove the mass by the aid of warm water enemata rather 
than by drastic cathartics 1 Surely it is tlie height of absurdity 
to prescribe strong medicine to remove an accumulation that has 
no existence ; and surely it is better, when we want the bowels 
to be quiet, to give our patient opium, than to " rout them out " 
by any pni-gative whatever. 

^S'e come, then, to the conclusion that the most important ele- 
ment in the treatment of peritonitis, is " peace and quietness," 
" warmth and comfort." These will not always cure, there is 
nothing known that will ; nevertheless, if the doctor calls in their 
aid he may feel ceiiain that he is not assisting death and hasten- 
ing the advent of the " undertaker." It is certainly pleasanter, 
as a genei'al rule, for a man to die of disease, mtlier than of the 
doctor, and, speaking as a man, I would rather, if I had pento- 
nitis, sleep my time away, than yell in agony from potion or piil 
until my last hour struck. I would do to others as I would be 
done by. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



ON DLAJlItlKEA, DYSENTEKY, AND CHOLERA. 



Altbouou we group these three diseases together, to furnish 
a text for aa essay ou Therapeutics, they have in renlity very 
little in comiuon. They are characterisoj by a relaxetl or " open" 
condition of the bowels, but that symptoiii, though it exists in 
all, differs in each. In one case the discharge is more or less 
natural, something in e-tces3 of one or more elements of the nor- 
ami fieces, in another it is bloody, and wholly dissimilar from the 
usual evacuations, whilst in the third it is enormous in quantity 
aud very peculiar in quality. Yet, though diverse, there are 
points in whicli the three much resemble each other. Diarrhoea, 
for example, may be attended by so severe an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the rectum as to give rise to dysenteric 
symptoms, and the same complaint may be so sevei'e as to be un- 
iatinguiahable from epidemic cholera. Indeed, after cai-eful in- 
quiry, it is all but impossible to define the difference in character 
butween the severe diarrhoea to which the name of English cho- 
lera has been given, and that of the Asiatic disease which occasion- 
ally desolates so many regions of the world. As far as observa- 
tion has gone, all that can be said is that the European disease is 
very amenable to treatment, whilst the Oriental is implacable. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to discover any ailment for 
which doctors are consulted, which has not been the cause of 
medical strife. Cei-tainly, diarthoBa and cholera have not formed 
an exception. Indeed, although controversy respecting them is 
now in a quiescent state, it is merely slumbering, aud will arise 
again as fiercely, and rage as determinately as it has done before. 
Nor is the discussion likely to end in any compromise, for the 
opposite parties place their confidence on such contrary princi- 
ples, that one alone can fairly triumph. As is usual whenever 
rivals, or, perhaps we ought to say, friends— for there may be 
" parties " in medicine, though as men the contending factions 
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are personal allius — adopt opposite sides of a miestion, thera is 
eoius foundation on whicli eaoli biiildB liis iueaa — some ttutb 
pftteiit to fill, but diflereiitly interpreted by iiidividual observera. 
To use a familiar ilhistraliou, let ua recal the case of Mr. Davea- 
port, who many years ago was profuse in his liberality towards 
theChurch, and gaveawayannuaUy many thousand pounds towards 
the endowment or erection of ecclesiastical buildiDgs. Here was a 
certain fact, and feim it many drew the inference that the man 
must be imbued with an amount of religious fervour far beyond 
any other mortal ; whilst others, who knew him better, were able 
to satisfy a jury that he was simply a lunatic, and not responsible 
for his actions. 

The fact mutually agreed upon by tlie parties contending 
about diarrhoea and cholera is that, in both, the discharge is more 
or less ii-ritatiug, and occasionally producing the like effect in a 
healthy person, if by any means e.i/., in the water which he drinks 
— such as iuauflicieut sewage — a portion should enter bis body. 
Fi'om this two distinct theories have arisen — the one that the 
discharge is the result of an " effoi't of nature" to expel a poison, 
consequently that the symptom ia to be eiicouri^ed until the 
^vhole is eliminated ; the other, that the discharge is the neces- 
sary effect of an irritant, and that the system should be assisted 
to bear the poison rather than be goaded by medicaments equally 
irritating. As variants of the above, the first asserts thut the 
removal of the secreted matters, which are themselves irritants, 
ia a salutary measure ; the second asserts that such I'emoval per 
ec does not suf&ce to effect or even to promote a cure. 

The arguments made use of to support the first theory are 
drawn mainly from small-pox, in whicli the sj-mptoma are re- 
lieved when the eruption first appears. But even this is nullified 
by the fact that variola is sfvere or mild according to the extent 
of the pustulation, and that a treatment baaed upon the procura- 
tion of a profuse eruption, after inoculation, was very fatal, 
whilst that which aimed at reducing the pocks to a minimum 
was peculiarly successful. The arguments made use of in sup- 
port of the second theory are based upon the iirfiuence of opium 
iu suoli diseases as catarrh. Look, they say, at yonder patieut 
who has coryjio — his nose is "running" perpetually, and he 
sneezes repeatedly, by diut uf the use of « handkerchief, and 
sneezing he removes a vast amount of muciu?, yet the nostrils 
are no better — indeed, you may see that even bis eyes have 
begim to water, and the conjunctiva weeps like the na?al mem- 
brane ; we see, moreover, that his nostril' d hia lips 
inthimed by the irritating dischai-ge. Sur syiapLomi) 
be an effort of nature to expel a poisou, idant the 
secretion the sooner siiould the patiw i' is "ot 
so, Still further, kt us be facetiou* i mougb to 
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ii:duce the patieuL to Uike a piiitli yf siiuff, so us Lo iucieaso llic 
discfauTge, or make tlie system more energetic in sneezing the 
secretion away. Isthereany relief therefrom! Clearly not, for tlie 
disti'ess is greatly aggravated. Let us now — and iti thia I spenk 
fiBm prolonged experience^give the sufferer a dose of opium, la 
twenty minutes the discharge ceases : the nostrils are diy, the eyes 
110 longer water, the sneezing is at an end. If, instead of using 
the anodyne genemlly it is used locally as snuff, a similar result 
follows. There ia an immediate iiggravatioii of the symptoms, 
wliile the powdered opium acts inechanically as an irritant, but 
subsequent improvement comes as soon as the drug begins to 
act medicinally. We do not, however, mean to assert tiiat the 
patient is cured by the opiate. By no means: cataiTh will, liliu 
many other diseases, run its nnturiil career, lu spite of drugs. 
We believe that the sneezer such as we have described would get 
wellin time without anything. All wewishtoassert isthatifwecan 
relieve him for many hours at a time, until the course of the coryz^ 
is run, we have done well. To paraphrase a well known saying, 
we endeavour to make the patient as comfortable as possible 
whilst nature is efiecttng the cure. We might indefinitely mul- 
tiply our Olustrations to show that the most philosophical as 
well as the most successful pi-actice is one which endeavours to 
diminish too profuse secretions, rather than to increase them ; but 
ive will content ourselves with one that speaks to the eye of the 
surgeon. We see a largo sore, the result of hospital giiugrene ; 
it secretes pus in vast quantities, and so long as it is open 
it may act as a poison to produce a similar disease in otheiti. I 
have been almost appalled by the flood of matter which has fol- 
lowed the removal of a linseed poultice from such a granulating 
surface. To encourage the flow may be said to promote " elimi- 
nation," but it certainly encourages the advance of death. To 
check it wg cover the sore with dry lint or cotton wool, and in 
less than twenty-fonr hours no flow of pus is to be seen, and the 
patient is sensibly better. But though our new plan of dressing 
operates well, we do not therefoi'c leave the lint unchanged. On 
the contrarj-, we renew it daily until nature has effected the cure. 
In like manner we renew our medicaments internally, for the 
relief of other diachai^es, until the constitution has righted 
itself. 

Having thus stated, and pretty fairly, as we belie-\-e, tlie two 
sides of the question lis to the best method of treating profuse 
discharges from the body, the reader will natui'ally conclude that 
our opinion favours the plan of medication which has a direct 
tendency to diminish the secreting power of the various mem- 
branes, and, to speak more jJartiuuTarly. we give more credit to 
what are called astringents in the treatment i-f diaiThcea, than 
to "aperients" or "cathartics." 
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certainly purging, but when this state of matters is not present, 
the diminution of the intestinal blood, consequent upon increased 
secretion, must both diminish the flow and impoverish the qua- 
lity of the blood flowing to the liver through the vena porta. 

Be this as it may, we are convinced, in spite of all quasi-philo- 
sophical treatises, that the treatment required for diarrhcea haa 
been deduced more by empiricism than by any other plan, and 
that a system of trial of various dnigs still supersedes the pro- 
fonndest physiological theories. We may assert that ordinary 
diarrhcea has of itself a tendency to get well, just in the 
same way as coryza, catarrh, and the mumps, have, that the 
period for spontaneous cure is withiu about three days, and that 
if it exceeds that period, each doctnr has recourse to some 
favourite prescription in which he has faith, and, if this bo 
uusuccessftJ, he adopts another and another, according to his 
general belief in their value. 

In the empirical arrangement of remedies the conclusion to 
which wo have arrived, is that solid medicines are more effica- 
cious than fluid, and that enemata ai-e aa important as drugs 
taken by the mouth. For routine practice — especially with 
children — we prefer an injection of laudanum with tincture ot the 
sesquichloride of iron and warm water, twice a day, to every 
other means. It is equally eflScacious with adults, When 
patients dislike enemas our favourite combination is sugar of 
lead and opium, whose operation is usually marvellous, both as 
regards the rapidity and the completeness of the cure. The case 
in which I first adopted it deserves record. Whilst yet a beard- 
less apprentice boy I was sent at five o'clock one morning to see a 
poor woman who was said to have cholera. Having been recently 
perusing some report about it, and the value of lead and opium 
pills, I made up. ere I left the house, a boxful, probably six dozen. 
With these in my pocket the patient was ^'isited. She had been 
terriblypurged.audthe vomiting was very severe ; the evacuations 
resembled rice water and the lincings of a cold paste jar ; the 
limbs were racked with spasms ; the voice was feeble and curi- 
ous; and death seemed imminent. I gave a pill at once, and 
ordered a second to be taken in two hours ; then left, promising 
to call again soon, or send the " master." On his declining to go 
I went again in the afternoon with all the enthusiasm of a boy, 
and found ray patient ail but well. The pills I left behind me. 
There for a time the affair ended. Some twenty years afterwards 
the postman brought to me an illiterate scrawl to bring the 
writer to my mind, to tell me how the pills had been used only 
in very bad cases ; how my quondam patient had become a bit of 
a doctor on the faith of tlieui, that the last had been expended ; 
and that the writer would be grateful for more. Not haviug the 
fear of man before my eyes, I sent lier a prescription, and doubt 
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not that she enjoya a reputation in a certain part of Proud Pree- 
ton equal to that of any female M.D. 

Kor coinmon domestic use a leaspoonfnl of aromatic confection 
with an equal quantity of brandy and a wineglassful of wftt«r 
is the preparation preferred. 

In those distressing caaes where purging takes the place of the 
usual form of consiiraption I have been baffled. Wiether called 
in to manage the case alone, or in coasiUtation, 1 cannot say that 
success lias ever followed my efforts. Such patients have, I 
know sometimes got well, but medicine has had no pretensions 
to having been the curative agent. 

There is yet one drug to wmch I would advert, and I may as 
well say what I wish in the form of a naiTative. A lad about 
ten years old was brought to me by an aunt — his mother being 
dead, and his father absent — who informed me that he suffered 
much from diarrhtea, and was emaciating visibly ; that he would 
not try any domestic remedy ; was an obstinate fellow and de- 
termined to take no physic. The problem was to find something 
to fulfil the indications, and after duly sending the lad to another 
room, I recommended the Udy to get some white bismuth and 
_ give it to the cook, telling her to mix a large pinch of it with 
some butter, and to send in the bread and butter so arranged 
that the lady would know which was for the boy. This was done. 
The lad was duly drugged without his knowledge, and the 
diarrhoea stopped in two days. 

As we may say, generally, that diarrhtea is an increased intes- 
tinal discharge without ulceration of the bowels, so we may aver 
that tlie essential character of dysentery is idceration of the 
mucous membrane of the colon. As a rule, to wliich. however, 
there are many apparent exceptions, it is produced by the same 
cause as yellow fever. A boat's crew, for example, may be told 
off for night duty in an African river, and on their return on 
board half will have dysentery, and the other half fever. There 
are in the first place signs of severe pyrexia, which indicate de- 
structive or gangrenous inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the large bowel, and this is followed by a copious, almost in- 
cessant, discharge of a curious lookiug matter which is passed with 
severe suffering. The patient becomes weakened by the destruc- 
tion of tissue and subsequent suppuration, and may die cither 
from the disease extending through the bowel and permitting the 
contents of the intestinal canal to pass into the peritoneum, or 
from the occurrence of abscess of the liver, or from gradual 
exhaustion. I know of no other disease in which there is audi 
excessive emaciation as in a chronic dysentery. 

The nature of dysentery, as regards its patjiological condition, 
is pretty well known, but doctors are no nearer thereby to a 
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certain plan of cure. Theory woiJd say, as tlie complaint has a 
similar origin to that of yellow fever, the same plan of treatment 
that Buits the one should fit the other. T)ie argument seems good, 
hut experience does not endorse it. Quinine and araeiUc, the 
sheet anchors in the nmuagement of paludal diseases generally, 
are useless in this. Indeed, I do not know any remedy discovered 
by theoretical reason or philosophical deduction that proves upon 
practice to be of any value. Alter lahonring diUgently amongst 
the records of past observers, and ha^Tng had no mean oppor- 
tunities for studying the matter for myself, I have come to the 
conclusion that no medicine is equal in >'alue to opium for the 
cure of dysentery. Other drugs called astringent may be tried, 
and some may occasionally seem serviceable, hut all disappoint 
us in the long run. Opium certainly fails repeatedly — all 
medicines do in all diseases ; yet its failures are comparatively 
few. 

Let us now for a moment inquire into the real therapeutical 
value of the dnig we thus eulogise. Of its power over the ner- 
vous system noue can doubt. The limb of a frog imbued with 
a strong infusion of opium does not react upon tlie application 
of an irritant as it would do if not so treated. Under the in- 
fluence of opium inflammation is deprived of much of its sting. 
An opiate gai'gle will do more than any other to cure sore throat, 
and for an ulcer in the leg no dressing is equal to laudanum 
and water. Opium diminishes secretion when it is excessive, it 
promotes quiet, and, in appropriate doses, it acts as a touic. In 
dysentery we want a drug which shall promote cicatrization of 
ulcere, check secretion, and support life. The drain of dysentery 
ii equivalent to the drain of blood in a flooding woman. Opium, 
better than any other medicament, fulfils all these indications. 
I know no other material which does. Tlie routine treatment of 
dysentery, therefore, should be, in my opinion, a diet of warm 
bread and milk, with an appropriate supply of rum or brandy 
therewith, and regular doses of opium everj' four hours. The 
quantity required in each case must be regulated by the eEfects 
of the medicine on the constitution. It should be short of 
narcotism. 

Wliere the doctor cannot cure he endeavours to prevent ; and 
it is pleasant to know that medical acumen has materially 
checked the ravages of dysentery in our troops serving in mias- 
matic regions. Salt rations were found to favour it^ onset; 
whilst fresh provisions were found to be its foe. Hence the 
law has been deduced that those who are obliged to dwell in 
paludal districts should endeavour to maintain themselves not 
merely in health, but in as high astate of constitutional salubrity 
as it is possible to attain. There is not any medicinal prophy- 
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lactic ; but good, ample, digestible diet, a due amount of alco- 
holic stimulants, and au adequate care of oneself, is an excellent 
hygienic remedy. 

Here I would endeavour to anticipate any attack, and disarm 
such opponeuta as would regard me as an enemy to medical 
science by recnmmeuding the use of alcohol in dysenteiy. lie- 
memberiug wliat has been already said about the probably 
identical cause of the disease in question and feverish ague, let 
me recommend my readers to pei-use the observations made by 
Sir S. Baker in his journey to and from the Albert Nyanza. 
Worn with fever, he and his wife lay in an African village all 
but powerless to move. Without quinine or any drug wUere- 
ifith to combat tlie effects of miasmata, their health was well 
nigh destroyed, and death seemed more or less imminent. At 
this juncture, the adventurous explorer contrived to make 
whiskey from potatoes. He drank it, and gave some also to his 
wife, and she did drink ; and — hear it, ye teetotallers, who talk 
such stuff about the uselessness of alcohol, even as a medicine, 
— both were cured at once and completely. The natives soon 
learned the art ; and who dare aver that so potent an ally of the 
white man must, under all circumstances, be a curse upon the 
black ? For myself, 1 have a profound contempt for the reason- 
ing which asserts that wine must be bad because some folks 
drink it to excess. We miglit aa well vote every romance 
built upon the ardent affection which so often exists between 
man and woman aa wicked because, on some occasions, people 
have loved not wisely but too well. 

We have left small space for our observations on Asiatic 
cholera, nor have we act«d thus, unwittingly. Where there is 
little to be said, a comer of a sheet suflicea. Where so mauy 
previous writers have exhausted the subject, and no new matter 
has accrued, all that an author can profess to do is to sum up 
the evidence and aimoimce his own conclusions. Itline are aa 
follows : — Epidemic cholera spreads in more ways than one. It 
is certainly contagious, though not so much so as typhus. To a 
great extent it follows the same laws as the plague. When it 
has recently come upon a community its severity is greater than 
after a period. During its invasion, no treatment can be said to 
avail ; during its retreat, all i-emediea seem successful. Of the 
true nature of the presumed poison which produces it and of 
the viodus operandi by which that poison causes death, I believe, 
in spite of all treatises to the contrary, we are ignorant; There 
ia not, so far aa I have been able to observe, any certain means 
of cure. After much reading, observation, and thought, I have 
come to the conclusion that cholera is best guarded against by 
obviating diarrhoea ; and whenever it invades my own person, I 
ha?e resolved to ase no other means of cure than copious 
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draughts of cold water. ** Parturiunt inontes nascetur ridicnlus 
mus." But when Etna la in labour or Vesuvius in its throes, the 
people below would rather see a small stone than a torrent of 
lava or a rain of ashes. In like manner a harmless remedy, 
and one which experience has endorsed, is better than a fiercely 
heroic treatment that is as likely to kill as to cure. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



ON DUBETEB. 



When the pliyaician chooses to occupy his attention in classi- 
fying diseases in a variety of ways and upon plans entirely 
personal to himself; at one time he cli\-ides them into those 
which he loves to manage, and those he detests to grapple with ; 
at another, the lists are made op of those complaints wJiich will 
get well of themselves, and others that have no tendency to 
spontjineous cure ; at another time the doctor will separate his 
cases into those which he can generally cure, those which he can 
cure BometiineB, and those which he can never cure. Occa- 
sionally, when in a reflective mood, he may select as hie first 
class those of which the medical profession may be proud, and 
those which give no credit to the mediciner. Into which of all 
these classes of diseases must we put diabetes ? 

It is far easier, in a general way, to ask a question than to 
find a satisfactory reply. It is certainly so in this case. The 
Profession has reason to feel pride in the researches which have 
been made in the pathology of this complaint ; it has also reason 
to applaud itaelf for having discovered plans of treatment which 
seem to have removed diabetes from the category of incurable 
diseases into one wherein cures are frequent and often complete, 
Yet, after all, it is doubtful whether we should deserve as much 
credit as we take, if we could discover the treatment of many an 
ancient medical flower that has wasted its fragrance on the 
ilesert air ; or, in other words, has practised well but left no 
writings behind. My earliest recollection of the disease in 
question dates about thirty-five years ago, wlien in rummaging 
the drawers of my uncle, ere yet I bad become apprenticed, I 
foimd a small note book, in whicli, amongst others, a case of 
diabetes was detailed. Being of an inquiring turn, I eagerly 
asked about the nature of the complaint, and its treatment, and 
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tlien liearil from the doctor au account of both which did not 
materially differ from that which I read to-day. 

When we endeavour to investigate tlie disease called diabet<?B, 
which signifies an uonatural and excessive flow of urine, we find 
that there are two vai-ieties, one in which the water is not much 
denser than that drawn from wells, and another wherein it re- 
sembles a moderately strong solution of sugar. The firat, of 
which comparatively little is known, is rarely treated of syste- 
matically. The second, which is medically curious, has received 
unusual attentioa We may say a few words upon eacL 

The first variety, which goes by the name of diabetes insipidus 
has generally been supiwsed to depend upon some disease of 
the kidney ; but of this there is no proot That it occasionally 
depends upon a pecidiar condition of the body, aud especially of 
the nervous system, there is abundant evidence. For example, 
the late Mr. Aberuetliy, in one of his lectures, relates the case of 
a young aud healthy woman, who, wliilst passing over Black- 
friai"s Bridge, was assaulted by a broad-horned ox. In alarm she 
fled into one of the angles, and there remained in an agony of 
terror until the infuriated animal was driven away- She then, 
he says, began to piddle, and continued doing so until she was 
as thin as a whipping-post. lu this case there can be little 
doubt that fright was the cause of the phenomenon. We can 
the better believe this when we find that a similar cause fre- 
quently operates in the same way. Whilst I was myself under- 
going the mental miseries of the " funking room " at the London 
College of Surgeons, my attention was insensibly drawn to a 
young man whose visits to tlie corner were extremely frequent. 
He alone, of all the company then assembed, used the utensil, 
and when, after a brief absence, he returned to us ^iu, pallid 
of hue, with a staggering gait, and a falling jaw that scarcely 
uttered aloud the word " plucked," it was clear that his previous 
emotion had been extreme. It so happened that I was sum- 
moned before the examiners last of all, aud I took the oppor- 
tunity of being alone to investigate whether the unfortunat« 
student's nerv-ousness had produced an unusual flow of urine, or 
simply a frequent desire to empty the bladder. I found the 
vessel — a large one — almost full of what seemed to the eye to be 
pure water. 

If, now, we compare this witli the phenomenon of what ia 
called a fit of hysterics, in which, after more or less violence, a 
woman urinates and very often lachrymates* excessively, we 
shall recognise the fact that a peculiar condition of the nervous 
system ■will provoke excessive discharge of watery urine. Still 

* I do not use this word pednnticftllj, IF, ia i(s plKce, I bad »aid crui 
the meoniDg would have been doubtful ; for crying and criea dmj a 
ehoutiDg una shouta. 
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filiUier, by carrying oui' oljaun-iiliciiia backwards, wu may say as 
fright, a very depressing mental emotion, praduccs jirofuse urina- 
tion, and an hysterical attack does so too, there is something in 
common between the two, and a woman recovering from, or 
about to fall into, a fit of hysterica, cannot be regarded as one 
whose health is high. Indeed, if any evidence were needed to 
show that these fits depend upon a very exhausted or otherwise 
depressed condition of the nerves, we should find it in the symp- 
tom we describe. 

But a(iueou3 diabetes does not always depend upon fright and 
upon hysteria, although there is reason to believe that it may 
depend upon a brain impoverished by one cause or another. In 
the only case of this disease which I have seen in a man, there 
was nothing to which it could be ascribed beyond sheer debility. 
Though the patient was under my care for some weeks I could 
neither trace the origin of the complaint, discover anything 
organically wrong in any of the organs, nor make any impression 
upon it by hygiene, diet, or medicines. The man, I was told, 
gradually sank and died, without any subsequent post-morlcm. 
examination being made. 

In saccharine diabetes, or diabeks mellilits, the symptoms are 
that tlie patient passes an enormous quantity of urine of a deep 
colour, containing the usual ingredients p/ifs a very large amount 
of sugar. Two gallons or more of the fluid is nob an uncommon 
daily discharge, and this contains, perhaps, a pound of sugar. 
If left alone this fluid will ferment, and the curious chemist may 
extract " spirits of wine " from a diabetic " Jordan." When this 
disease is present there are, in the first place, preternatural 
appetite and thirst to compensate for the enormous drain, but, 
notwithstanding these, the patient complains of considerable 
debility, and there is usually a slowly progressive emaciation. 
Into the curiosities of this complaint it is unnecessary to enter. 

When we endeavour to investigate upon what the SEicchariiie 
condition of the urine depends, we find ourselves much in the 
same position as the intelligent urchin was when he inquired of 
some one "Why they rang the bells?" and was told, "Be- 
cause they pull the ropes." "But why do they pull the ropes and 
ring the bells ?" "Because there's a wedding." "But why do 
they ring because there's a wedding T "Because it's a sign of 
joy." " Then why do they ring at funerals ?" &c., &c. 

Thus, if a young student inquires why such sn one passes so 
much sugar, he learus that there is so much sugar to pass. 
Why, then, he perseveres, is there so much sugar to pass ? Here 
the professor looks wise, perhaps, and says, '■ Young man, you 
must know, from your gastronomic experiences, that the liver of 
an animal is a titbit, it is sweet ; and livers, when they are alive, 
f Jim, in some way or another, a material which becomes sugar 
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when tliey are dead, or when they are exposed to the atmosphere. 
The liver pretty regularly forma this stuff, which the learued call 
glycogen, and the product goes into the blood, then to the heart, 
Uien to the luDgs, and then what becomes of it nobody knows. 
Some facetious person declares that it passes into " manners," 
and that a person of great sweetness of disposition has an un- 
usually large amouut of sugar made by his liver, and thus it is 
that the jolliest livers have the sweetest tempera. But this ia 
only an absurd bit of fun. As we do not know what ordinarily 
becomes of the hepatic sugar, so we cannot tell by what mis- 
chance it is that not being consumed as usual, it passes on to the 
kidneys, and through them escapes from tlie system like steam 
from a leak in the cylinder. We are still further bothered by 
the fact that we do not know whether we must believe that the 
liver makes too much of the raw material, or the corjioreal 
manufacturer uses up less than usual. It may be that the liver 
secretes double or treble the common amount of glycogen ; if so, 
diabetes may be called au hepatic disease ; or it may be that 
the constitution does not assimilate properly, and then we must 
say that tlie complaint is a systemic one. 

In favour of the former we can compare the liver in saccha- 
rine diabetes to the kidneys in the insipid variety, and say that 
something wrong with the nerves makes the hepatic secretion 
enormous. In aid of this we may advance the obser^'ation that 
mental emotion will sometimes materially intluence the biliary 
secretion, that an injury to the brain will also affect the liver, and 
that diabetes is often brought on by a sudden shock to the ner- 
vous system, and by certain lesions of the intercranial mnwi. 
Granting, then, as we must do, that some altered condition of 
the nervous system may act upon the liver in one case, as it 
does upon the kidneys in another, we have next to inquire into 
that mysterious something which we have called " an altered 
condition." Here we touch upon the unknown, Whether we 
shall ever penetrate beyond, who dares to decide J 

leaving, now, the mysterious cause of diabetes, let us confine 
our attention to the strict analogy that exists between an exces- 
sive flow of urine from the kidneys in insipid diabetes, of mucus 
from the bowels in diarrhcea, from the stomach in waterbrash, 
and of blood ttom the womb in menorrhagia, and inquire upon 
what prijiciple we endeavour to treat these complaints, 

We may say, without fear of contradiction, that whenever a 
doctor meets with a disease lie endeavours to remove the cauio 
thei'eof ; and if no known cause can be discovered he administeit 
such drugs as he knows to produce effects coiitmiy to those 
attributed to the disease. Somnolence, for example, is treated 
by infusiou of green tea, and wakefulness by food or optatea. 
If there be from any organ an excessive secretion, and the 
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plij'sician knows a fenieily wlioae effect ia to diminisli a secretion 
from such part, be naturally uses it. He can no more tell why in 
epidemio dian-hcea there shall be purging, than why opium 
checks secretion. That it does so is enough for him. 

Whenever there ia reason to believe that the liver is secreting 
cither more bile or more glycogen than is compatible with the 
patient's health, opium, which materially iufluencea the secretion 
of that organ, is the remedy par excellaice. Opium is the oldest 
and it is yet the moat reliable drug in the management of dia- 
betes. As gunpowder was invented long before the reason of 
its explosive power was discovered (even if it is yet), an the 
value of the drug in question was known long before Bernai-d 
and Pavey told us of the probable connection between saccha- 
rine diabetes and the liver. 

After long observation, and many differential experiments, I 
have come to the conclusion that the most satiafactory routine 
treatment of the disease we speak of, ia by large doses of opium 
and some such tonic as quinine or steel. 

But it will naturally be inquired whether no stress is to be 
laid upon catting off the supplies, diminishing or wholly exclu- 
ding such articles of diet as bi'ead and other materials, from 
which sugar can be formed in the laboratory and in the bodyt 
Surely, it may be said, with the results recorded by observers 
proving the inttuence of a restricted diet upon the flow of nrine, 
you would not adopt such a plan ! lu reply much may be said. 
Let us, for example, in rejoinder, ask the querist whether, in 
dropsy, he prohibits drink ? whether, in diarrhoea, he enjoins 
starvation ? and whether, now, he practises venesection to re- 
lieve hfemoptysia and menoiThagia ? I trow uot. Yet such a 
plan ia quite as rational as cutting off certain supplies in dia- 
betes. The efiect is simply to diminish the outflow by reducing the 
influx ; the disease itself is wholly uninfluenced thereby. Such 
a diet, instead of assisting the system to repair damages, pre- 
vents its doing so, by depriving it of the materials that it has been 
accustomed to assimilate. Thff plan is, to my mind, unsound, 
though gTiosi scientific. 

In this disease it is to be confessed that empiricism carries 
the day against pathological philosophy. As an empiric I have 
investigated the real value of every plan of treatment hitherto 
propounded, and have come to the conclusion that the most 
valuable of them all may be thus summed up. In mild cases 
fnll doses of creosote will suSice to cure. In more severe ex- 
amples of the disease the patient must be kept comfortably 
warm, may eat and drink as he likes, but must take regularly as 
much opium with or without a tonic, as he can manage without 
being narcotised. Under such management I have seen so 
many bad cases recover, and I have so frequently compared this 
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Avitli other plans in the same individuals, that it \vill require 
much to shake my faith in the value of the treatment. 

That the conclusion is not brilliant, that my philosophy is 
meagre, that my apparent contempt for quasi scientific remedies 
is great, I readily allow ; but, metaphorically, I turn first one 
and then another cheek to the smiter, and go on my way 
unheedingly. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Oxoneoccfisiou.wlien a vaat congregation, swelteringall together 
on a svunmer day, were eagerly waiting for the celebrated Itev. 
Kowland Hill to give out the t-ext of his lUscourse, they saw him 
wipe his face with a kerchief, and heard him say, " It's damned 
liot," a sentence he repeated twice. This caused a profound sen- 
sation, and a deeper one yet waa felt when he said, " These were 
the words that first struck my ears when 1 entered this place of 
worship." Then followed a scathing reproof of profanity in 
general, Now when I consulted my memorandum to find what 
was to be the subject of my next essay, and found it to be dropsy. 
Die first words that came to my mind were — " and I lost a patient 
from it yesterday," how, thought I, date a physician compose an 
essay on the subject of the restoration of health, with his hands 
3'et unclean, as it were, from signing a certificate of death li-oni 
the disease which he iirofesscs to show others how to cure. Surely 
such seems almost as inccngruous as beginning a eennon with a 
curse. 

But on second thouglita, it must be evident to all that there 
are diseases which must inevitably haffie a doctor's skill, and that 
he must be a faint-hearted physician who would not try to cure 
some, because one of his clients had died. Neveilheless, it is 
sometimes hard work to keep up a good fight when one ia often 
beaten, and to encourage each other with hope when the preva- 
lent feeling is despair. Speaking for myself, I believe that there 
are some forms of dropsy wholly incurable by medical skill, and 
if we were always certain that a given ease before ns was in this 
category, it wtmld be questionable how far the patient should be 
tormented by the doctor ; but as there are some forms of the com- 
plaint amenable to treatment, we generally feel a hope that each 
case we see may be one of the-^c. 

This consideration naturally induces us to examil 
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dropsy is, and upon what causes it depends. Striutly speaking, 
it consists of the presence of a large quantity of water, techni- 
cally called aerara, and closely resembling diluted white of egg, 
in parts where none, or only very small quantities, should exist 
We find this accumulation in the head, in the brain, in the face, 
in the eye, in the chest, in the abdomen, in the ovary, and in the 
limbs ; in fact, there is scarcely a part of the body not liable to 
be aifected with dropsy to a greater or less degree. Doctors, 
however, do not generally apply the word indiscriminately, for, 
being desirous of precision, they have names for different varie- 
ties ; for example, — dropsy of the brain is hydrocephalus, of the 
chest is hydrothorax, of the pericardium, hydro-pericardium, 
■which are simply Greek varieties of the vulgar English ; then 
they have the name ascites for dropsy of the abdomen, depend- 
ing upon diseased liver ; ovarian dropsy is the name given to the 
same occurrence if it is caused by a diseased ovary ; anasarca is 
th0 term given to general, and cedema that applied to local 
dropsy. 

When the physician reviews these, he very natumlly inquires 
whether dropsy is really a disease in itself, or simply the symi>- 
tom of some other complaint. The signiticance of this question 
is soon recognised, if, instead of an apparent increase of bulk 
we find a great diminution. Is " thinness " or emaciation a disease ? 
Clearly not, is the reply. It may depend upon dysentery, con- 
sumption, or simple starvation. Exactly so. \VeIl then, we 
rejoin, it is clear that if you blow up Uie skin, as butchers some- 
times are said to blow up oxen to make them look fat, and thus 
make a patient look lusty, you have not cured him of the disease 
that pulled him down. In like manner, if dropsy be the lesult 
of some affection of the kidneys or other part, you do not cure 
your patient, even though you can make him as thin as a knit- 
ting needle. Practically then, we may associate together too much 
water and too little fdt, and say that neither the one nor the other 
are diseases per se, but are symptoms of some different affection 
existing in other parts. We, therefore, no more can expect 
to cure a patient of dropsy by evacuating the superfluous water 
from the skin, than wo can cure a consumptive by injecting 
oil into Ilia " cellular tissue." All this seems veiy plain when it 
is thus stated ; ne^'erthele^^, in practice, both doctors and patients 
too often direct their attention solely to the dropsy, and imagine 
that the removal of the water is all that is to be sought for. We 
are not astonished at the victims of anasarca thinking that they 
would be well if all the superfluous fluid were to be drained off, 
for the bulk of their limbs is painful, the distension of the skin 
is distressing, the size of their legs almost prohibits locomotion, 
and the presence of water in the belly and chest makes respira- 
tion difficult and laborious. We are, however, sometimes sut- 
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prised to find doctora who direct their attention solely to the 
dropsy, and who oiideavour to remove it by a plan of treatment 
likely to aggravate the real diseiiae. 

If, now, we investigate the causes of dropsy, we are obliged to 
confeaa oui'selves frequently nonpluaacd. We can say that 
dropsy in the brain ia associated with the strnnions, scrofulous, or 
tubercidar diathesis, that hydrothorax is n common attendant 
upon the same constitution ; that ascites may be dependant upon 
tubercular peritonitis ; that hydropencardium may be the result 
of feebleness in old age, that no one knows why an ovary should 
becouie dropsical, nor why, in a certain disease of the Uver, the 
belly shall fill with serum. We see that in some coses of diseased 
heart, dropsy occurs, but that in others of a similar nature the 
symptom is absent, ^'e know that occasionally anasarca will 
come on after great losses of blood, that it commonly attends cer- 
tain diseases of the kidneys, that tedemo may come on from an 
obstruction to the flow of venous blood ; yet we are equally cer- 
tain that very considerable obstruction may ensue, as in phlegmasia 
doleus, without there being dropsy even locally. Again, we re- 
peatedly see ffidema, and sometimes to an enormous extent, asso- 
ciated with a local abscess, though only for a time. To give an 
example, let me state that a man one day entered the Liveipool 
Northern Hospital under my care, suffering from enormous »erous 
distension of one leg. Unable to And a cause, I simply ordered 
him to bed, and next day found the oedema confined to one spot. 
An exploring needle then discovered an abscess at the back of 
the central part of the tibia, and the matter being evacuated, the 
swelling subsided. At tlie same time another patient had cedema 
of the side, apparently dependent upon abscess of the liver, from 
which, indeed, he shortly died. Again, we know that dropsy ia 
very often accompanied with disease of the kidneys, in which 
case the urine is commonly albuminous. Hence, the physician 
is apt to associate the one symptom with the other, but in point 
of fact wo may and repeatedly do find that there is albuminous 
urine without dropsy, and dropsy with disease of the kidneys in 
which the urine is not albuminous. In addition to other facts 
known, experience has taught us that dropsy dependent upon 
diseased kidneys usually begins in the face and upper eyelid 
especially, whilst that caused by caidiuc affections is first found 
in the ankles. We find, also, that a bad tooth or an attack of 
tic-dolorenx will swell the face oa much, if not more, than renal 
disease. 

I doubt — although much has been written upon the subject — 
whether we have any definite knowledge upon what condilion 
the dropsy proximately depends. The nearest approach that we 
can make to it is, that in almost every case of dropsy, except io 
that arising from diseased ovary, there is an impoveti 
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dition of tlie blood. lit cases of cirrhosis, the cause assij^iied 
for the ascites ia nsuallf obstruction of the venooa current 
tliTOugh the liver, but this we believe to be untenable — let, 
liecaose if there be obstruction, tlie amount of blood seeking 
passage is reduced in consequence of the patient's emaciation ; 
2nd, because venous congestion of the intestinal coats is absent ; 
and 3rd, because there is no eridence of any obstruction at all 
As a?denia of the back of the hands frequently attends cancer of 
the stomach without there being any obstruction in the brachial 
veins, and as there may be a-dema of the leg from an abscess 
below the periosteum of tlie tibia without obstruction in the 
crural bloodvessels, so we believe there may be effuaion of fluid 
into the peritoneum without there being any blockade in the 
vena portse. 

When, leaviug these difficulties aside, we endeavour to arrange 
our knowledge, we are disposed to di>-ide dropsical cases into 
those in which the symptom depends upon curable and incurable 
conditions or diseases. In the first category we should place 
dropsy from simple debility, from loss of hlood, from mild forms 
of disease of the heart, from sudden chill, from scarlet fever, and 
from certain recent diseases of the kidney. To these we may 
add ovarian dropsy — solely because it is amenable to treatment 
' by surgical operation. Into the second category we should put 
dropsy from organic disease of the kidneys, of the liver, and 
severe valvular afiectious of the heart. 

Ha^'ing now cleared the way for a farther advance, let us ask 
ourselves what ia the most appropriate method of treating 
patients who have dropsy from any removable or curable condi- 
tion. We can see our way very readily in those cases where the 
patient is simply weak — for nothing can be easier to understand 
than that our duty is to attempt to restore the constitutional 
powers of the individual by rest of body, good diet, pure air, 
warmth, and appropriate tonics. But where there is, for example, 
scarlet fever, the matter is much more difficult ; we cannot tell, 
with certainty, why, when the complaint settles upon the kidneys, 
there should be dropsy. We know that those organs cease to 
secrete urine, hut so they do undt-r other circumstances, without 
dropsy following. Total suppression of urine is often met with 
without there being the smallest symptom of anasarca, and many 
an individual passes no more fluid from the kidneys than a 
scarlatinal patient does, without ha-\-ing a sign of disease, A 
similar observation may — mulalis mutandis — be made in cases 
where dropsy has come on from sudden chill. A young woman, 
for example, wliilst washing clothes in hot water, on a hot 
aummer day, K^ft her work end stood in a current of cold air to 
cool herself; almost instantly she had distress of breathing, 
palpitation of the heart and swelled limbs, little urine flowed, 
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and that was loaded with casts of tubes ; yet there waa no 
albumen. Cases like this lead us to doubt wlielber the ap- 
parent disease of the kidney may not be due to the dropsical 
distension of its pareuchymn. Certainly, I have known cases of 
anasarca, in which no renal disease could be found alter death 
or discovered during life. 

If, then, we lind reason to believe that dropsy may be a. 
symptom produced by a canse to the doctors hitherto unknown, 
the only principle left to the physician for guidance is to endea- 
vour to counteract the supposed disease. The mysterious 
influence compels the body of the individual to operate in a 
certain way — that way produces discomfoi-t, danger, nntt pro- 
bably death. The watchful physician must, if possible, out- 
general it, and by removiiig bad effects enable I lie patient to tide 
over his difficulties until kind nature shall put things right 
{^in. 

In removing dropsical effusions, suddenly produced, small 
bleedings (if tlie patient has strength to bear them), smart 
purging, hot air baths, and warm rooms, are \ery efficacious — 
to these may be added punctures through the skin, made by a 
triangidar needle. I have seen the happiest results follow from 
this practice — but I have also seen the reverse. A young girl, 
let. 12, came, for example, under my care at the Liverpool 
Northern Hospital, with dropsy following scarlet fever. The 
prostration of her strength was such that everything depressing 
waa avoided, and Btimulants given instead. Another indivi- 
dual, however, came upon the scene, whose faith in routine wa» 
unbounded. His position was such that he — in my absence — 
influenced the house surgeon, under pi-otest, to bleed the patient 
to three ounces. It was done, and that which might have 
restored many carried tliis poor body to the dead-house ere the 
day was out. 

The physician should ever remember that circumstances alter 
cases, and that there is, perhaps, no single routine plan of treats 
ment applicable to all people. How small a loss of blood will 
sometimes turn the scale the following case wdl show, A 
young man, himself adoctor, asked advice on his own account ; he 
had sudden dropsy, and tlie urine indicated acute congestion — 
one might call it inflammation of one or both kidneys. Hot 
air bath.", aperients, punctures, &c., having been of no avail, I 
suggested the use of leeches to the loins — four only were 
applied — yet triflmg as waa the loss of blood the patient died 
exhausted in leas than twenty-four boui-s. At that very time, 
however, I was attending a young girl with dropsy, following 
scarlet fever, in which nothing appeared to be of the smallest 
service except leeches, and the relief after each upplication waa 
immediate and very decided. 
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Althongh, then, the means which ive thus describe an Av- 
qnentlythe only appropriaU' remedies, instances -will arise in 
which they are contra-indicated, and the doctor's sole aim most 
be to keep the patient alive, leaving the care of the e.Ttra fluid to 

nature. 

To the indications of treatment above mentioned \i'e must add 
another, viz,, diuretics. The other means which we have de- 
scribed are supposed to be adjuvants. "The kidneys," says the 
doctor, " do not act aa they ought to do — make the skin, biiwels, 
and lungs act for them." Then, he adds, " Tiy, nevertheless, if 
you can make the kidneys discharge more than usual, it is their 
business to remove water and fluid from the system ; keep them up 
to their work, make them do double duty, and then probably the 
good ship may be pumped drj-." To fulfil this indication the 
doctor seeks for those things which in health seem to make 
people micturate more freely than usual. The dandelion haa 
received the name of " piss-a-bed," consequently it is, or rather 
it was, employed in dropsy. How many other drugs or simples 
have been used with the same intention it is difficult to say. 
After diligent trial of the merit of each, I distrust them alL 
Even gin, the most popular of ail, has been greatly overpraised, 
and only deserves eulogy as an useful stimulant. Our theory is 

fiod, but our practice is bad from want of proper tools, 
erhaps the iriost efficient cure for removable dropsy is a hot 
climate. If the doctor, by any means, can remove the accumu- 
lated fluid in cases of curable disease, he often affords to nature 
an opportunity for restoring her child to health. He has, indeed, 
"cleared the decks for action." To assist nature then must ever 
be his study. 

In cases of ovarian dropsy there is not, I believe, any cure 
bitt extiipation of the diseased organ, and that this can be done 
with a large amount of success is one of the triumphs of modern 
surgery. 

When the doctor is called upon to treat dropsy arising from 
any incurable disease, it is difficult to siiy what is to be done, 
The sufferer and his friends urgently implore help, and the phy- 
sician is trusted, as it is said drowning men catch at straws. 
Humanity urges us to do our best, to seem to do something, and 
to scheme out some new plan. Yet our knowledge of the 
danger of certain methods once in vogue prevents us adopting 
what is old without giving us anything new whereby they may 
be replaced. To bleed, to purge, to sweat, and the like, mani- 
festly curtail the patient's days. Strong medicines almost act 
08 poisons. AVhilst seeking for those things which give relief 
without any great danger, it is probable that every physician 
will have recourse to puncturing the skin. I well remember the 
first case in which I tried it — the man was gasping for breath, 
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unable to lie down, uncomfortable when aitting, whilst standing 
was. from the size of the scrotum, painful. AH other means hav- 
ing failed to give any relief whatever, I pricked the bag with a 
triangular needle. A small stream flowed, and ere it reached 
the floor the patient could breathe easier. On relating this to 
friends each could tell me of corresponding cases. Let me here 
for a moment enter into detail, and say that the needle I refer to 
is very far superior to the common cylindrical one. In the body 
it consists of three sides, which ought to be sharpened on a 
wlietstone before use ; all these terminate in a point, which 
should also be improved by n hone. Thus prepared it enters 
the skin with the greatest ease, and leaves a good-sized open 
aperture — that made by the round needle invariably closes 
almost immediately, 

With the last case in which I used tliis pancturing plan, though 
intended as a palliative only, it gave very great relief — the legs 
and feet being pierced by a few small holes, allowed the fluid to 
drain from the lungs, the heart, and the abdomen, and the 
patient became thin without losing any strength. I liave 
indeed, heard from medical friends, of individuals supposed to 
be incurable, who, after being " drained dry " liave not " filled 
again " for many years. In the example, liowever, that I refer 
to, the individual " filled" as rapidly as he was " emptied," and 
finding the pain of the punctures was not compensated by a 
corresponding permanent advantage, he elected to die in peace, 
not ol the dropsy, but of disease of the kidneys. The doctor 
could remove the fluid deposited in the wrong place, but he could 
not remake diseased organs. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add that punctures sometimes give 
rise to erysipelas, and thus increase the patient's pain and 
- distress. Yet the danger is small, If, indeed, such risks were 
never run, no relief coiJd ever be given. All know that the in- 
halation of chloroform may prove deadly, yet moat would ruu 
the very small risk that they may escape a certain painful 
infliction. So long as doctors exist who use drugs or surgical 
implements there is some danger to their patients, just perhaps 
so much as there is for every individual who enters a railway 
train. Yet science has I'educed the risk to a miaimum, and 
people aow-B-days trust both engineers and doctors alike. 
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on THB TRE.*TME.\T OF ISFLAMMATIOX." 



A LO:)Q time ago I was requested by a medical friend to 
visit, during his absence, a certain lady, yiie was remarkably 
Iiandsome, adored by her busbniid, petled by her frieuda, and 
indulged by lierself. She had i-ecently miscarried, and waa 
much debilitated by loss of blood, but was recovering satis- 
factorily. For many days our meetings were simply formal — 
no accidents happened, and no change in treatment was 
required. At length the patient waa able to leave her bed and 
go into the garden. The time was autmnii, and peaches ripe 
and unripe were on the wall. The day after the descent the 
lady seemed vety ill, and complained of severe pain in the 
abdomen. Unable to detect any signs of real mischief I told 
the anxious husband ihut no inflammation was present, and 
that the symptoms ought not to be combated by the means 
tlien, and too often now, in vogue iised to combat tliat state of ■ 
things. Indeed, I said tliat if such treatment was adapted in 
the lady's then condition she would die therefrom. It is useless 
to report what my directions were, as they were not followed. I 
looked too young to be able to give sage advice, and an old- 
fashioned eurgGou was called in, by whom everybody swore. 
On hearing of the symptoms, and especially the pain, he pro- 
nounced the case to be one of violent inflammation, and purged, 
physicked, and blistered in the fashionable style. The lady got 
steadily worse ; her own doctor then came back, and the two 
carried on the same plan, until in a fortnight's time the patient 



'This easay oushC properly ta hBTO preceded the third, but the kuthor 
did not think ot Uie subject in connection with this volume until be vaa 
Diontnlly preparing his reuiarks upon the treatment of peritonitis. He then 
felt that he muBt eithe^ bring in too question of inflammatioa epiaodicallj, 
or devote a whole chiipicr to it. The ]n«t is Eckctfd as being the laont 
appropriule. 
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wen carried to the grave. Ere she died, she avowed her belief 
that the sole cause of the pain was eating unripe and ripe 
peaches. Having been forbidden to touch them, she did not like 
to avow the deed earlier. Being somewhat chivalrously disposed, 
I wished to break a lanco in her honour, even after her decease, 
and being friendly with the oM gentleman who had superseded 
me, I asked him in what place he thought the inflammation he 
had talked of was seated ? " Oh," was his reply, " in some deep- 
seated part or another," That was all he knew, and, on the 
altar of such vagueness, that lovely woman was immolated. 
Such a catastrophe has left a painful and probably indeHble 
impression upon my mind, and not the less did I feel it, because 
some years previously I had myself bled a man for a presumed 
inflammation. The poor fellow died, I believe, from the loss of 
blood — and on inspecting the body nothing wrong was dis- 
covered. Since then the subject which wo now discuss has 
been present to my mind. 

Another case, barely a day old, has recalled the subject of 
inflammation and the radically had opinions entertained re* 
apecting it, forcibly to ray notice. A young lady, fragile and 
delicate, yet endowed with great mental and bodily activity ; 
aged eighteen, but so slightly built as not to appear fourteen, 
having been a sufferer from myalgia, had, after months of care, 
recovered sufficiently to travel. Itetuming health made her 
very adventurous, and she visited a regatta in bad weather, 
driving thereto some dozen miles, then sitting in a boat for 
hours, returning in the evening and finishing off the day with 
an adventurous mountain climb. During the night she was 
awiikened with intense pain in the body and a difficulty In 
drawing her breath. A doctor was sent for in hot haste, and, 
having been brought up in the old-fashioned schnol, he imagined 
that there was both pleurisy and peritonitis, and, in spite of the 
mother's and daughter's protest, be insisted in largely vesicating 
the skin over tlie painful spots. At the same time, he forbid 
any form of stimulant or flesh diet. Rest in bed soon cured the 
myalgia, but the debility left by the vesicant and low diet 
remained, and phthisis set in from which it is to be feared the 
victim will not escape.* 

Let us now ask ourselves why the doctor in these and similar 
cases announce the presence of inflammation? and why after 
having formed such a judgment do they vesicate the skin, and 
pull down the patient's forces ! A true answer to these ques- 
tions will show how large an amount of learned ignorance has 
prevailed and does yet exist in the medical profession, It is 

* We map add thai a mothet'fl devoted care in narsiojf boi brought this 
yonng Ud^ back aeain lo health ; but three monlhs were requirert to repiur 
the mischief done by the treaUuent above referreil io. 
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believed that every Tiolent pain, not manifestly produced by 
such injury as dislocation, fractures, &c., must indicate inflam- 
mation, ttnd that. infUntniation feeds upon such things as alcohol 

and Leef. 

There is, indeed, scarcely an idea current about inflammation 
which is ugt baaed either upon false facts or illogical inferencea 
from real ones. I IwUeve that many symptoms ought to be rwid 
differently to what is generally done, and that the effects of the 
most common plan of remedies requires to be studied afresh. 

Tha usual surgical definition of inflammation is that when 

Sain, swelling, heat, and redness exist in any part It U "io- 
amed." It is sometimes added that this state of things is 
attended by fever, and by a disa^eable throbbing sensatiun in 
the part affected. But we find in reality that pain is only 
accidentally present in inflammation, the disease often exist- 
ing without any suffering whatever. Even when com- 
?1nined of, the seat of pain is not always in the inflamed part, 
or example, there may be violent inflammation of a finger, and 
such an amount of suffering that the patient cannot sleep, but 
if we cut tlirough the akin the pain ceases ; the inflammation 
remains nevertheless, A few years' experience suffices to t«ach 
us that the process of inflammation is only paiufid when it 
stretches fibrous or other tissue, or where it implicates the mns- 
cular tissue. We see an example of the latter in pleurisy and 
pneumonia, there being no pain either in the one case or the 
other, unless the intercostals or the diaphragm are attacked. 
On the other hand, there may he very severe pain in one part or 
another of the body without there being any inflammation at 
all. Of this the following are striking examples. So commonly 
does pain in the side and in the right shoulder stand for proof 
of hepatitis in India, that these symptoms are supposed to cha- 
racterize inflammation of the liver. Yet, if patients with them 
die, nothing is found amiss with that organ — the true cause of 
the symptoms is an undue use of the muscles of the right arm 
and the right side of the trunk, such as is put forth by artillery 
drivers on a military field day or in a battle. Agam, I have 
known patients treated for infiammation of the abdomen and of 
the bowels, from simply having had too long a ride on horse- 
back- Myalgia is repeatedly mistaken for inflammation, and I 
have known convalescence indefinitely prolonged from muscular 

fains ; the effects of exercise being mistaken for inflammation, 
have been summoned by a surgeon to prescribe for an attack 
of pleurisy in his own person, and I have cured him in ten 
minutes by strapping the side. Again, I have been sent for to 
see a lad who lay in bed helpless from pain in o\'ery limb. He 
had just recovered fT^m bronchitis, and hnd come into the 
country for change of air. The day after his arrival he had 
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been takeu a long drire, and in the afternoon had sat on a stool 
watching some old companions play. When I went to see him 
the mother tolil me that hr. bad before liad a similar attack, 
whicti the doctor had called inSammation, and that it had kepi 
him ill for mouths. My prescription was simply " rest in 
bed," and in three days the lad once more was well. Still 
fartlier, it is not uncommon for mc when examining clients for 
life insurance, to find men stating that they have had inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, into which, when I inquire specially, it is 
clear that there has been nothing beyond lead colic or fish 
poison. 

Having then got rid of the idea that inflammation must be 
attended with pam, and tliat the presence of unusual suffering 
implies the existence of inflammation, we may proceed to 
inquire into the true natural history of the complaint, when it 
really exists. The first thing that arrests our attention is that 
the varieties of inflammation are almost as great as the causes 
producing it, and the locality of the disease. For example, an 
inflammation of the eye, arising in catarrh, has a natural ten- 
dency to get well in a day or two, whilst that attending the 
introduction of gonorrheal matter mil not spontaneously cease 
until the eye is destroyed. The poison producing small-pox 
gives rise to pustular inflammation, whilst that of chicken-pox 
produces vesicular, and that of measles papular inflammation 
of the skin. Eiysipelatous inflammation is frequently sup- 
purative, whilst neither in acute rheumatism nor in gout does 
such a catastrophe occur. Again, inflammation in a muscle has 
different symptoms to pneumonia and bronchitis ; and croup, 
measles, and diphtheria, are distinct from each other. This being 
60, it is clearly impossible to regai-d all inflammations as allied 
to every other. On the contrary, each requires to be studied in 
connection with its cause. To go fully into every variety would 
I'equire a treatise, and even if wo were to accord this it ia 
doubtful whether we should do more than demonstrate that 
inflammations may be normally di\'ided into those which pursue 
a definite course, usually terminating in apparent health, and 
those that have no tendency to spontaneous cure and have au 
indefinite career. We might, perhaps, still farther divide them 
into those caused by extraneous agents, and others produced by 
internal changes. This latter division is important, as it intro- 
duces us to a consideration which has not yet boon promi- 
nently brought forward. Even some shinhig medicul lumi- 
naries have thrown no light upon it. We mny best introduce it 
thus : — suppose a man takes a poisonous dose of arsenic, and 
imagine, moreover, that tins produces inflammation of the ali- 
uiCDtary canal, and the man dies ; is it more correct to say that 
he has died of the local lesion or the general effect of the poison? 
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Again, wlien a man has smaJl-pox nod dies, does liis decease, ire 
a&k, arise from the infiammation of the skin or from the general 
effect of tlie poison ? In other words, if art could prevent 
the pustules, would the paticat never die of the disease I In 
fine, are we to regard the local manifestation, or the cause which 
produces that effect, as the most important T 

We shall recognize the point involved in this (question, if we 
ask ourselves the following : — supposing that pneumonia arises 
from an extraneous cause, and a person having half of one lung 
affected dies wiUi that disease, does he succumb to the pul- 
monary lesion or to the effects of a certain poison that produces 
the inflammation in question ? 

That any one who closely pm-sues thfl train of thought wliich 
the preceding considerations involve, will find liirasclf sur- 
rounded by (lifliculties no one can doubt. Sucli ilifliculties we 
shall best meet by suspending our judgment until we have a 
larger number of facts to guide us. We can test the effects of 
such poisons as arsenic and corrosive sublimate, but we cannot 
either isolate the poison producing scarlet fever or demonstrate 
its actual existence. Until we know more of this we caniiot 
grapple with it We are, then, more or less compelled to direct 
our treatment to tlie effects produced by the hypothetic poison. 

We here, once more, find ourselves in presence of the question, 
shall we try to counteract the action of a poison by using means 
that produce an opposite effect, or shall we try to eliminate the 
supposed entity from the blood by encouraging its action ? The 
two sides of the question have already been supported in the 
management of small-pox^one party endeavouring to diminish 
and another to augment its eruption. The i-esnlt was amply 
sufficient to indicate — in that disease at least — that it is better 
to counteract the effects of a poison than to encourage its mani- 
festations. 

Presuming, then, that what is true of variola may be true of 
other forms of inflammation, we next proceed to inquire into 
effects which we have to counteract. Tlieso are, firstly, a local 
change and a consequent alteration of the normal processes of 
life. As a man who frets himself during the period attending 
and following the loss of a large portion of his fortune, finds 
after a time that he can live without the part lost, so does the 
system fret at the threatened destruction of a part of the body, 
which, after a time, can be spared without material detriment to 
life. In both cases the relief will come spontaneously, but it^ 
may be hastened on by judicious treatment. 

When an organ is inflamed the circulation of the blood through- 
out it is impeded ; as the blood is prevented from passing on, 
nature, so to speak, attempts to drive it, and gets into a fever 
because she cannot succeed. If, then, we can by any means 
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Jiiuiuisli the resistance to the blood's flow, wealiall equally calm 
efforts to remove the stoppage. Experience, both clinical and 
microscopical, tells us that the resistance can be lessened by the 
local use of opium, by mechanical pressure, and by the removal 
of the blood accumulated in the diseased part by means of a 
laifje incision, and we can calm the energy of the furious heart and 
arteries by venesection and febrifuges. When possible we make 
no difficulty in using the first plan. We hesitate to adopt the 
last, for experience shows that it is best not to deteriorate nature's 
powers by depriving lier of the sinews of war or by poiaoniiig 
her fimd. 

But the reader will recognise that there may be internal in- 
flammation in which neither local bleeding, pressure, nor freezing 
can be used, and will naturally inquire what can be done then 1 

Before we can reply to this question, let us look the difficulty 
in the face, and ask what will the inflammation do if it runs its 
own course ? Experience tells us that it will end in getting well 
(" resolution," as it is technically called) in the effusion of matter 
greatly in excess of that produced in health, in causing such 
deterioration as to convert the structure afl'ected into a fluid, 
ci'eam-like pus (technically called "suppuration" or the formation 
of an abscess), or in the absolute destruction of the tissue 
(technically called " gangrene" or mortification). 

Tlie next inquiry is the question, " iJo these results depend 
upon the cause of the inflammation or upon the individual's con- 
dition who is affected, or upon any other discoverable state 1" 
To this, experience replies, that although variola, erysipelas, &c., 
produce "suppurative," gout " resolutionary," and anthrax "yan- 
grenous," inflammation, yet, upon the whole, "resolution," "ab- 
scess," and " mortification," are more determined by the condition 
of the patient than by the cause of the inflammation. The 
same master also tells us that "resolution" is most common in the 
healthy, "suppuration" most common inihosevhosep/njsiqiieia 
indifferent, and "gangrene " most common in those whose consti- 
tution ia very bad. If, then, we desire to prevent destruction of 
tissue from the results of inflammation, it is clear that we must 
endeavour to give, or to conserve, as high a state of health i» 
the part affected, and in the body generally, as is compatible 
with the pi'esence of a disturbing cause. 

"When we look to ultimate ends, rather than immediate re- 
sults, and recognize that the means which aUay fever and calm 
the heart's inordinate action, are those which promote suppura- 
tion, &c., wo consider it most judicious to decline to buy present 
comfort with the coin of future danger. 

We now allow ourselves to inquire into the "relations" of 
inflammation, and ask " whether it is the brother of hij''- 
repletion, and jollity, or the appanage of misery, po\ 
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tress, and stai'vatiou r' Expeiience tells ua that though mauy 
a boil may be traced in youth to the indulgence in " spices," 
and though brandy, vinegar, ale, and cloves, vi-ill give a rubi- 
oiund nose ; yet that as a rule, wealth, luxury, and comfort in 
the domicile and outside, give compamtive immunity from 
inflammation, whilst poverty, debaucherj-, &c.. encourage its 
acti^ity. A fasting mac has inflammation of the stomach, and 
the poverty-stricken tramp, from his very exercise, gets iniUta- 
mation of the legs. Consequently, we infer that inflammatioQ 
is more likely to be warded off, and, if present, to be cui-ed by a 
good diet than by a stan-ation system. When experience tells tu 
that men may die because they have not strength to get well, it 
is clear that a roboiant is preferable to a reducing diet Tet, it 
is upon this last that patients are most commonly expected to 
recruit their enfeebled forces ! • 

We have previously called attention to the necessity for local 
as well as general medication ; and the question now arises, can 
we in any way nmdify the state of an internal organ, so as to 
assist it artificially in i-ecoveving its normal condition? We 
have already answered this queiy in the aflSrmative. and stated 
that opiates, incision, and pressure will, one or all, improve the 
condition of inflamed parts. For example, opium to narcotism, 
and strapping, both relieve orchitis, large incisions relieve 
erysipelas, and an inflamed mamma may be i-educed by a 
firm bandage. But these cannot be used when internal organs 
are affected. The latter cannot, I believe, be influenced for good 
in the acute stage, but in the second they may be stimulated to 
get well. 

The " stimulation" of internal organs may be effected, either 
by administering remedies more or less initating by the mouth, 
and so introducing them into the blood, or by applying them to 
the skin and allowing them to remain in contact with it until a 
portion of the irritant has permeated the tissues and reached 
the portion of the body which is inflamed. Blisters and mbe- 
facienta act to internal organs just as a stimulating ointment 
acts upon an external ulcer, When inflammation is recent 
cantharides will exasperate it ; when chronic, the same material 
will assist the part injured to recover itself." 

Let us now shortly sum up what we consider to be the 
best routine treatment of inflammation. Locally keep the part 
as cool as possible— eveu with ice — or as hot as the patient can 
bear ; no two persons are alike in this respect. With some 
cold only increases pain and agony ; in some it deadeus them en- 
tirely. Endeavour to keep the affected part iu the most perfect 

* For further obaeivatians oQ this head see tbe chapter on CauaterirriM- 
tion, in my work Faujulatioii of a New Thcorj and Practict <i/ Jifedicint. 
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possible repose ; if it can be easily managed incise the skin to 
relieve tension, or strap the inflamed organ to drive the un- 
wanted blood away. Generally allay fever by sponging, by the use 
of water as a drink, by a thin diet, and by absolute repose of 
body and mind. Eschew all strong medicines of every kind. 
Opium is a great comfort. No alcohol should be taken whilst 
there is strong fever. After the first two days, or later, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the patient should be helped to get well by 
generous, not extravagant diet, and by local stimulation. In- 
flammations without fever require generous, very generous, diet 
from the time of their invasion. 
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As each Buccesaive essay on the best methods of treating dis- 
ease comes up for consideration I am strack with the difference 
between now »ad formali/. It seems to me that the art,scieDce, 
royBteiy, call it what we will, of medicine, which remained 
almost unchanged for centuiies, has undergone more alteration 
during the last thirty yeai's than in all its previous existence. 
We are no longer contented, like out forefathers were, to practise 
accordinfj to the rules, nor do wo, like many amongst oar prede- 
cessors, strike out new paths from the sole desire of making 
ourselves conspicuous, and from the necessity of making a book, 
that we may, by advertising it, give ourselves the puff indirect. 
It strikes me forcibly that there is now an earnestness in scien- 
tific inquiry, generally, that has extended itself to medicine, and 
that modem investigators pursue their observations with the 
primary object of attaining to real knowledge. If we try to 
discover by what means this advance has been made we find 
that it ia mainly due to a rigid endeavour to understand the 
meaning and import of the words which we employ when de- 
scribing phenomena under our notice, and the desire never to 
use a word that implies a theory. For example, there is not, to 
my knowledge, a single modern author who talks about " anti- 
phlogistic treatment," " animal spirits," " cruditii'S," " the 
vapours," &c. Even the word "hysteria," once moie popular 
amongst the doctors than any other, is being dropped, ns indica- 
ting a thory of which intelligent physicians are now thoroughly 
ashamed. 

I have before me, at the present time, a work entitled "^he 
Conclave of Physicians," written in Ijaudon, 1686, by Dr. Gideon 
Harvey, Physician in Ordinaiy to His Majesty, and, consequently, 
a man of no mean position, yet he thus writes about aperients 



ill lever : — -"Tliose daily evaciuitious laiaed the i^ljuilition ul' tins 
blood, hindered the digestion of humours, preveiited the transiji- 
mtion of the fuUgiooua malignant salts through the porea. 
enraged the vital and animal spirits, and were the sole cause that 
obstructed the cure," p. 60. Who, let me ask, could use these 
woi-ds with anything like a definite meaning ? and who could 
really strive to understand them without finding that his know- 
ledge of fever was excessively vague? On the other hand, couldany 
one laugh at tJie absurdity of the language Tefeired to without 
feeling himself bound to replace such a description by a better ? 

Here, however, comes a difficulty. Tliere are abundance of 
things upon which false notions have been formed, and the 
number of those who can ridicule such fancies is enormo\is; but 
the list of those who have rebuilded an edifice upon the remains 
of destroyed stnietures is infinitely small. "With many it is 
almost regarded as a crime for a man to i>ul] down a favourite 
theory until he is prepared to buUd up another in its place. Such 
evidently prefer to pay homage to a straw than seek for a reality, 
and delight to take bad money lather than bother themselves to 
replace it with pure coin. To the philosopher, however, the 
work of destruction often precedes that of discovery. To illus- 
tnite the bearing of these remarks, let me imagine that an 
agi'iculturist party have started for some gold diggings, and have 
alighted upon a vein of iron pyrites wliieh they regard as gold. 
They work diligently at the mine, and imagine that they are 
making a rapid fortune, but one of their number, more observant 
than the rest, doubts whether the metal found is what they fancy. 
Little by little he builds up his proofs, and demonstrates to his 
own satisfaction that he is labouring in vain. lie cannot tell 
what the matfirial is, but Le knows what it is not, and seeks 
elsewhere for gold. The rest of liis fellows, unwilling to be 
disturbed in their fiiilh, work on iind pile up a mass of rubbish 
good only where oil of vitriol is wanted. So it is with fever ; 
there is many a doctor who knows what it is not, there are few, 
if any, who really know what it is. 

The discovery of the true nature of fever is rendered the more 
diflicult because the word liaa more or loss vagueness. It is used 
to indicate both a symptom of disease and a disease itself, and 
the matter is still farther- complicattd by there being many dis- 
eases, of various origin, all grouped under the same head. For 
example, we find fever attending measles, small-pox, chicken-pox, 
gout, water in the head, and cunsuoiption as n symptom, and not 
as a substantial disease, whilst in typhus, ague, and remittents, 
we have the fever as apparently the complaint itself. To en- 
deavour to remove this diftieulty, there is a strong desire at the 
present day to examine rigidly into the question whether fever 
is not, under all circumstances, a symptom, and never jki- sc an 
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independent disease. To laaay this may seem like splitting 
liairs, but a moment's consideration will aliovv us tlie importatiM 
f)( the principle involved. Look at jou man, for exampit;, raring 
ill hia words, furious in bis manner, daugeroiu to otbers, deatmc- 
tive to himself; his shouts, gesticulations, and fury, are cod- 
spicuous, but they are not a disease. They are iymptonu of 
drunkenness, or insanity, or they are " make believe." We judge 
of the danger the man ia in not so much by what he is doin^ 
but by tiie cause in operation to make hi in act aa he does. In 
like manner when a man is hot, thirsty, weak, and delirious, we 
ought to investigate what makes him so, rather than content 
ourselves with saying he has fever. 

We see the importance of this consideration still further when 
WQ turn our attention to the errors into which practitioners have 
been led by regarding fever aa a suhsttintial disease. Experience 
has shown, for example, that every effort to beat down the re- 
mittents of hot countries, and to subdue our o^vn " continued 
fevers " by force, has eventuated in a fearful mortality. I do 
not liesitate to say that there was a period wherein eveiybody 
stricken down by such complaints had more chance of life if 
left alone than if in the hands of an eminent or other physician. 

As soon OS e\'er we regard fever as a symptom, that is to aay, 
as an effect following a certain cause, it becomes apparent that 
an investigation into the causes ai-e of more importance than a 
close observation of effects. A few illustrations will demon- 
strate this, A. B., a delicate child, has an attack of fever; its 
gums are looked at, and found to he tumid and tender ; they 
are lanced, and the fever is over, C. D. has fever, sore eyes, and 
cough ; an eruption appears ; it is measles, and the danger is not 
great, K F. has fever, it is soon over, but recurs day by day; 
other symptoms show that it has \i-ater in the head, and the 
danger to life is imminent. G. H. has fever and pain in the 
back ; bye-and-bye he lias small-pox, and if he dies he polishes, 
not from the fever, but that which gave rise to it. I. J. has 
fever to-day but none to-moiTow ; it returns the thii'd day, he 
has, indeed, ague, and the cause of this is soon known. 

Without multiplying instances, we may aay that the phe- 
nomena to which the name of fever is given may arise appai'ently 
from many causes, which may, nevertheless, be reduced to one, 
viz., disorder iu the circulatory apparatus. This disorder may 
be brought about by nervous initation as it is called, that is to 
say, by something which modifies the normal condition of the 
nervous masses, c.i/., intense anxiety of miud, passion, a me- 
chanical injmy, the presence of a foreign body iu parts largely 
supplied with nerves, &c. It may be brought about by rapid 
alternations of temperature, from great heat to moist cold, from 
a very exhausted condition of the body, and by the present 
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sonii! agent iu the system whose existence citii often only Ite 
hypothetically proved, and to which the nnme of poison has beun 
given. 

As a rule, the poisons which are called mineral and vegetable, 
when taken into the body, do not give I'ise to the symptoms 
culled fever. Tlie sole exception to this may be said to be 
luarah malaria, wliich is said to be of vegetable origin, but of 
this there is so much doubt that it is useless to discuss the point 
here. The poisons which do produce fever are mainly of animal 
origin. Yet even here wo speak hesitatingly, for no one has 
ever yet been able to isolate one such product. Allowing, then, 
as we are bound to do, that we may be ^vroog altogether in attri- 
buting fever to animal poisons, we say, provisionally if you will, 
that fever is produced by the poison of measles, scarlatina, ery- 
sipelas, small-pox, and what, for want of a better word, we must 
call typha. In each of these cases the poison operates in a 
definite way, which will bear comparison with the phenomena 
of snake bite. When once a cobra has diiven its poison fang 
into the subcutaneous structures of a man uo human power can 
undo what has been done ; the poison is iu the blood and must 
work its will. What its effects are experience has shown, and 
the same master tells us that the only chance of man's aui'vival 
is that his natural processes of life shall be aided to overcome 
the influence of the newly imported force. If we can keep the 
man alive he will not die — we do not cure him, but nature does. 
Now, it stands to reason, that a man thus bitten stands a good 
or a bad chance according to the quantity and malignancy of the 
poison injected into his veins, and his own constitutional vigour. 
We can still further see that his chance of life will be diminished 
if a doctor endeavours to cure him by gi\ing him drugs which 
operate in the same way as the poison does. Whilst, on the 
other hand, his chance will be increased by giving medicines 
whose operation opposes the deleterious influences of the cobra. 

So it is with such fever-producing poisons as the scarlatinal, 
&c. A large dose, actually or relatively, an unfavourable con- 
stitution, and the like, augment the danger. 

But this is not all ; we learn from observers that when snake 

Soisous produce- their symptoms, their diu^tion is more or less 
efinite. To such an extent is tliis that the physician feels that 
his patient will get well if he can be kept alive for a certain 
number of hours. At the end of a definite period the influence 
of the poison has become expended, and ita power for modifying 
t hrfoperations of the body has gone by entirely. 

In like maimer, each animal poison has a more or less definite 
power, and produces a disease of limited duration. We may, 
metaphorically, compare the force of measles to a bow, that of 
chicken-pox to a gun, that of small-pox to a rifle, &c. I think 
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tint when o-fx ta tauaui poisoo u imbibed ioto tint ipodx, it u 
m JiWfwIt to anest its power as it is to atop the oovne (tf • 
cannon boU, until tt« fince, gi%'en by the explonoQ of the povder, 
is expended. We may deflect it eastly, bni to anest it aoddenly 
is to «os4iTe-a oeitain amount or destniLtioa. 

If oar reasoning be correct, it will altuost be self-evident that 
in fe««r we iiiu«t endeavour to conduct the patient to health, 
nttticT thiiii rt-clcloMly uppoM the i-flect of the disease^ We 
niu-U lielij nittiin.', r.it(icr than encour^v the animal poison. 

1*bough many will, doubtless, go thtis far with ui then is 
ample cause for diffL-rence of opinion as to the best wuy in which 
nature in lo b« hdjKd. One uian ul]^«j thit we sfaall effect our 
|»uri>o>u it' we pock our patients in vet sheets, and thus assist 
tlie L-oiu(ituLioii t<> drive the poiwn oat Uuough the stun. An- 
other aditiinisUrrB purgatives, hoping to drive out the intruder by 
th<; buck d'for Uthem have given emetics, so as to eracoats 
the iKjcciiut iiiiitt<:r by tin; front Others have bled, hoping t« 
induce tlie ])»ison to go out through a special optimiig- Others 
have tried to subdue fever by giving nauseating drugs, and by 
cooling the skin with sponging, kc Others, agaiu. have reso- 
lutely tindeavoiircd to support the jterson's strength by stimu- 
lants, like Iiidiuti iiM'tor4 do in ciiscs uf snake bite. Others 
have as enei^ctically given quinine. All of these boast of some 
success, but, on being tested together, the geuci-al failure of many 
plans is too cons]iicauus to be overlooked, and the general value 
of nth(irs is too great to be denied. As a general I'ule, we may 
•ay the IcHS active the interference the less will be the danger, 
ccUrU jiaribiit ; whilst, on tlie othc-r hand, we may aver that the 
danger is increased by alt energetic treatment Bleeding is bad, 
but uxccsit of stimulants is no better. Brandy in large doses is 
prejudicial, but starvation is not the reverse. To some wine b of 
vast importance, to othera it does more harm than good. 

My own impression is that the only drug which is ofi'eul 
service in the early stage of fever is quinine, a full dose of whii^ 
souietimes seems to cut it short If this does no good, opium 
or the hydrate of chloral, whose virtues are great, and which, 
thanks to Dr. Richardson's philosophic account .of it, has a great 
future before it, may he found useful in procuring sleep; but, 
as tt rule, I prefer to treat fevers without any luedicatneuts at all. 
AdniiiUHteriug only, whey, milk, jelly, water, ice, broth, &c., with 
or without alcohol and water. 

Yellow fever is most appropi-iately treated by large doses of 
quinine. Thia drug, used as a prophylactic, may prevent a man 
catching the disease when it is epidemic, and if he is affected, 
the drug enables the constitution to tolerate the poison. 

Without going into the details of the treatment required in 
the various phases of fever, nbout which we have nothing new 
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to aay, we would wisli to call attention to the danger to life 
wliich frequently arises after the fever is over. Under these 
circumstances patients are generally extremely weak, though, 
jterhups, quito unconscious of their deliility. Hence, they over- 
exert themselves and die of exhaustion. For example, an army 
Burgeoil told me of a eliuni of his who died, after recovery from 
yellow fever, of exhanstion, hronght on by a .joyous conversation 
in which there was many a laughing congratulation upon having 
escaped the cemetery. Systematic writers also frequently re- 
late how death occurs suddenly nfter n patient has been suffici- 
ently recovered to leave his bed and walk. Indeed, there seems 
to be as much danger during the fii'st days of convalescence 
from this disease as there is in the disease itself. In fever hos- 
pitals many patients die from walking to the water-closet, or 
even sitting up on the night commode. It would seem that 
sometimes the fever has inaugurated a stat« of things in which, 
the cardiac muscle is as weak as it is in fatty degenemtion. That 
such a condition should exist during the early stages of the com- 
plaint we can well understand, for all the muscular structures 
are alike enfeebled ; but we caunot well explain why, after con- 
valescence, the heart alone should remain feeble. However we 
may explain the phenomena we may take advantage of it as a 
means of jirognosis. A weak heart produces a fast pulse, and 
this again, in fever, implies great danger to life. A patient' whose 
pulse keeps steadily above 120 is likely, and one whose pulse 
keeps on increasing beyond that is certain, to die. 

The most remarkable illustration of the value ofthiasignisthe 
following. A young and previously healthy woman had fever, 
apparently very mildly, but she did. not get better as she ought. 
When I saw her she was perfectly sensible, able to eat and drink, 
to wash her hands and face, get out of bed to the night commode, 
change her night-dress, to sleep well, and to appear generally 
comfortable. But the pulse was 140 when the wonuin was lying 
down. When asked ray opinion I said that " it was puUe vfisua 
symptoms ; ihe Hi-st said she would die, the second that she 
would not." It is useless to describe our treatment further than 
to say that it was restoralive. Yet day by day passed without 
iiiipruvemont; the puLse still knelled death, but the general 
symptoms gave hope. The first proved to be tight, for one 
morning whilst combing her hair slje quietly lay down and died. 
In this case we saw what so many have seen before, viz., stimu- 
lants producing no stimulation, food digested but giving no 
strength, convalescence without recovery, or recovery without 
cure. The body had undergone a blight, and the heart was the 
sole organ that seemed conscious of it. Such an effect may be 
seen from grief, anxiety, or fright, but from fever it is veiy uur 
usual. 
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aci:te rheuuatism. 



It has been rfimarked by many teachers and by many 
in nearly every business and profession, that it 18 far easier- 
instil correct principles and practice into those wholly ignorant 
of them, than into thoso who have already learned bad ones, 
and believe them to be good. The musketry inspectors at Hythe 
declare that a novice who never handled a gun can be tauglit to 
be A good rifleman much aoonet than a gamekeeper, who is 
familiar with a fowling-piece and proud of bii-ding skill. So 
also in medicine, it is far easier to induce a young mau to adopt 
■ound, tenable, and apparently truthful principles, than to per- 
suade an oldster to review his ideas or reform his practice. TTie 
practical effect of this natural propensity is, that progi-ess 13 
painfully slow and errors a hundred times refuted keep their 
sway. The preachers of any new doctrine are rarely appre- 
ciated during their life-time; Moses, called the Jewish law- 
giver, was unpopular amongst the Hebrews who, we are tolrl, 
wft ^ypt with him, and Jesus, the founder of Christianity, was 
detested by the rulers and most of tlie \vise men of Judaea, 
Tet, as new generations sprang up, untinctured by the prejudices 
of the first, each t-eacher was worshipped in turn as the incarna- 
tion of wisdom. 

If, then, there is so strong a propensity in every one to adhere 
to the ideas first tli'ivcn into the mind, we can readily understand 
how great is the difficulty any man must experience ere he un- 
learns hia first knowledge, find slowly attains something more 
trustworthy, without the aid of a master or even a single sympa- 
thising friend. 

1 know nothing more painful in my past experience than tho 
feeling of doubt which gradually stole upon my mind respecting 
the validity of those truths which I had taken great -''- '■- 
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master. As misgiving gradually wielded the hammer of the icon- 
oclast, and broke down from ita niche one statue once respected 
after another, there came the dreary feeling that I had spent 
my strength for nought, and that I must begin the medical 
world anew. Yet, after awhile the idea rerived] that there 
ninst he some truth in medicine, if one only knew how to seek 
it aright ; and with this came the wish to search for and to do 
something to establish true principles, wliich should sweep away 
all the mists engendered by despondency. 

With so many new points as then offered themselves for in- 
vestigation, selection was difficult ; to grapple with all seemed 
impossible, and accident had much to do with the commence- 
ment. But I soon found that the experience of the past was 
only available, as a line of breakers is to a mariner, to warn 
him off the shore, but not to direct him to hia haven. New 
and careful observations had to be made in almost every subject, 
and this involved so much time, " practice," investigation, and 
experiment, that years elapsed ere anything like reliable princi- 
ples were found. 

^Vhea found, they seemed simple enough, but much observa- 
tion at the bedside was necessary ere their trustworthiness could 
be tested. This having been effected to a considerable degree, 
I conceive myself justified in imparting my conclusions to 
the profession generally, that they may be still farther ex- 
amined. 

Amongst the many subjects taken up, acute rheumatism has 
had HO inconsiderable place. When a clinical clerk in London, 
my sympathies were excited by seeing the fearful sufferings en- 
tailed by that disease on the patient at the time, and the "im- 
primatur" it often stamped of death from disease of the heart 
in the near future. On listening to clinical lectures and reading 
various books, attending also with all the enei'gy of a partisan to 
the controversial letters in the current literature of the profession, 
1 soon found that very strong doubts existed about the real 
nature of the disease and its correct treatment. Before doubts 
could be resolved, it was necessary, in the first place, to decide 
upon stand-points, to get some accurate definitions, which not 
only close observers would i^ree to, but which were also true to 
nature. But none such could be found. 

Before we can decide as to the value of " treatment " in any 
disease, we ought to have a definite notion of what that diaeasa 
would be if it were let alone to run its course ; this information 
respecting acute vheuniatisni was then nowhere to bo met with. 
By consulting certain authors, we might find the course of the 
disaaae, when treated by venesection, &i:., minutely detailed ; in 
other books we could see its course after trciitmeiit by a, b, c, d, 
&I1.. described. Yet nowhere could 1 find, at the time referred 
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account of pun? rheumatic fever. The nataral history of 
Tras ■wanted. To arrive at this, therefore, became a 
It might, I thought, be discovered that the dli- 
like measles, catarrli, siuall-pox, and scurlatiua, ageoe- 
deflnite cokirae, and, like them, it might be irregular only 
within certain limits ; if so, that courae ought to be approxi- 
mately knon-n. 

To attain this desideratum tvo means were open, one to 
notice the course of the disease in question amongst those 
who could not command medical attendance, and secondly, 
amongst those who were treated upon the principles of Hahne- 
mann. 

But the experience frained by the former is obnoxious to this 
fallacy, viz., that poverty, like bleeding and purging, aggravates 
disease, while the experience gained by tlic latter is scarcely 
sulhciently copious and exact to be trusted to.* 

In the absence of direct testimony, indirect analogy, or cir- 
cumstantial eridence, must be i-esorted to pro\'isionaUy, and 
where this is compatible with clinicat observations it may, to a 
considerable extent, be trusted. 

From all these various sources, then, we venture to draw up 
the following account of the complaint of which we now treat, 
and our ideas of the way in which it should be managed. 

Acute rheumatism is a disease marked by extreme pallor of 
the skin, great pain in most of the articolalions in the extremi- 
ties, feverishness, a tendency to excessive perspiration, and a 
peculiar and evanescerU inSammation of the fibrous structures 

fenerally, especially those of the hands, feet, knees, and heart. 
t has been asserted upon adequate testimony, that the blood in 
this disease contains an unusual amount of fibrine, which is in 
itself a good indication of a debilitated state of the constitution. 
The tongue may be healthy-looking, but wherever there is ex- 
cessive sweating, it is ordinarily pale, and coated with a thick 
yellowish white fur, sometimes it is brown and dry, as in typhus. 
As matters of detail, we may add our experience that the whiter 
the complexion is, the greater i,i the tendency to sweat much, the 



• Ai «n illustrfttion of tliii, I may refer to a sliort coBtrovewy I had with 
the homoeopathic Dr. Hayward in the " Medical Mirror," in which he ac- 
cused me 01 uialiing miiroprceeniatiiins of tlie duration of pnetimonia when 
treated ou Hahneiiiuna's iystein. Tlie duration assigoed by hitu wua fubu- 
loualy sniaH ; and, as both our itfttinlics were ilrawii Irom the bbuie nource, 
it was desirable to clear up the diicrennncy between us, This was soon 
(lone. I calculated the length of tlie illiieM from the estnUinbiuent of the 
disease to the recover]'. Dr, II., on the olhur hniul, calculuUid the duration 
of pneuinoniii, treated honnDopnlliienlly, froui Iha time the tli-»t globule was 
ordered to con valetcence. A pliin such a« this niual viliute all hoinoeo- 

Cathic Btatistica— escei't llion- which lire Riven iqioutlie nsiia] pUn adopted 
J the profession peuernlly. ■ ■ 
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greater the severity of the pain, and the gravity of affection. 
My observations on this point are strongly opposed to thoae of 
I)r. Fuller and others, who affirm that the pnin and severity of 
the disease are less in thosewhosweat much than in thoae whose 
skin is dry. The matter is the more important as the doctors 
alluded to regard the sweating as an elimination of a poison 
— a salutary effort of nature, and a thing to be encouraged. 2. 
The more profuse the perspiration, the sooner it decomposes and 
smells sour, or, conversely, the sourer the sweat, the more severe 
the disease. 3. As the amount of the perspiration is a fair in- 
dication of the severity of the complaint, so is it an indication 
of the probability of cardiac complications. 4. Tlie local inflam- 
mation of the hand, &c., is as evanescent as that of catarrhal 
ophthalmia. 5. Cai'diac attacks are as evanescent as the other 
local inflammations. 6. All local inflammations are severe and 
enduring, according to the amount of sweating. 7. Such treat- 
ment as reduces the constitution, t.g., bleeding, purging, calomel, 
&c., favours the occurrence and increases the severity of cai-diac 
and articular complications. 8. The more severe the disease the 
larger the proijortion of iibrine in the blood, 9. During conva- 
lescence under tlie most favourable circumstances, the patieut has 
much difficulty in regaining strength, 10. In ordinary cases 
rheumatic fever is as exhausting as typhus. 

Putting all tliese facts together (and I abstain fi-om accumu- 
lating evidence to demonstrate their truth, simply from a wish 
to avoid unnecessary detail), we draw the deductions : — 1. That 
in acute rheumatism there is great poverty of blood and great 
constitutional exhaustion. 2. That its aymptoics are aggravated 
by depletion in any form. 3. That certain remedies have been 
Ijrcsumed to have been eflicacious by being used to drive away 
symptoms spontaneously evanescent. 4. That such plans of 
treatment as do not diminish the natural vigour, will have more 
chance of success than those which do ; hence the comparative 
success of honia;o|iathy with its inert doses of powerless drags. 
5. Tliat roborants are more useful than a purely expectant plan 
of treatment. 

All these conclusions are, it wil 1 be seen, more or less negative, 
they point out the shoala to be avoided, and so far they prevent 
us making shipwreck, but they do not assist us in discovering 
the true channel to be followed. 

In endeavouring to ascertain whether any true indication for 
treatment exists, some have had recourse to organic chemistry, 
have tested the blood and variouB other fluids, and have endea- 
voured to produce its symptoms synthetically. Most ingenious 
the investigations have beea Others have resolved to drop all 
theory, and to stick to a pure empiricism ; others, again, have 
determined to " treat symptoms " alone, and have tried io relieve 
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uin with opium, exliaustion by brandy, and inflnmiiiiitiou bj 
I iwobM or blistei's. All eeeni to have success, yet how much is 
I *t worth ! 

To determine this, let ua cousult llie statistics of homcDopalhy 
ao as to arrive approximatively at Uie uatiiml history of the dis- 
ease when not interfered with by active treatment. lu '^7 cases 
of acute articiilur rheumatism, reported by iJra. Wurmb and 
Caspar, there were only 7 recoveries under 20 days, but of tliese 
tlie duration varied from 4 to 20. They conclude that a dura- 
' fcion of S days is exceptional, 20 to 30 is tho vsual time, 'AO to 
I &0 a rare one, and 50 to 70 ia exceptionally long. Pr. Black, 
I writing in the Homaopalliic Jmimal, 'So. 44, p. 230, records his 
own experience in 15 cases. Two are doubtful as reganis dia- 
\ gnosis, of theae one recovered in days, the other was fatal ; 
excluding these, one case recovered \a 9 days, 3 in 12, one in 14 
The average duration of tiic whole being 21 days ; in 4 tlie heart 
became affected, but it ia not clear in one case whether ihe affec- 
tion was not dependent on a former attack, in a second lliu heart 
recovered itself in two days, in the third the heart recovered 
itself to a considerable extent. A rough murniur was noticed on 
tlie second day, becoming very faint on the fifth, recurring on 
the thirtieth day, but diminishing again on the furty-sisth, 
The recovery from the rheumatism was imperfect, and the dura- 
tion, tliough reported as 47 days, was from September 25th to 
February. The fourth case was one of endocarditis, and recovered 
perfectly. 

Amongst Caspar's cases there were two deaths, and two fol- 
lowed by very severe chorea — one of lliese also being fatal. 

We may then approximatively take about three^weeks as the 
natural average duration of the disease, Ihu extremes varjing 
ftom four days to three months. 

If, therefore, under one plan of treatment the average is 
longer than three weeks, we must conclnde that the method of 
cure is faulty, if not absolutely prejudicial. If, on the other 
hand, the average duration is shortened, we may conclude that 
the treatment adopted has been of real benefit 

Thirty years ago I heard the doctrine enunciated, that six 
weeks was the usual duration of an attnck of acute rheumatism, 
and that if any case did get well in a fortnight, there must have 
been au error in the diagnosis I At that time bleeding, purging, 
antimoniais, and low diet, with mercitr)' superadded, in case tlio 
heart became affected, was the prevalent system of treatment, 
and during its continuance we students used to think tliat a 
man had a lucky escape if ho got off without heart disease. 
Under that system I have repeatedly seen patients hm-s de corn- 
hat for many weeks after the acute ihuumatism iind subsided' 
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Pale, like anroiuic women, they crawled about the warda of the 
hospital ill a vaiu search for restoration to health. 

Without any exhausting measures beiny employisd, I have 
seen two months elapse ere the patient's strength ha£ been re- 
gained after an attack of rheumatic fever, which only lasted 
for three weeks. Surely we may say, if the man were so weak, 
though taking tonics of various kinds from the begiiiuing of 
the second week of the disease, it would be easy to fancy the 
immensity of the prostration had he taken an eliminative (!) 
calomel purge every uight and a refreshing cup of senna tea in 
the morning, with frequent doses of antimony to keep up the 
cutaneous transpiration and increase the sourness of its smell. * 

* The following ia a. copy of a paper ia the London Medical Hevitw for 
June, laCi r— 

"On SoDR-SMKLLINti PRRSPmiTIOS IS ACUTK EHeOHATISM, AND ITS 

SiONiFiCAHCE AS A SiMtn>ou. By Thuuab Ishah, M,D. Lund., Fhysiciui 
to the Boyel lufitmiirv, Liverpool, Lectaref oo Medicine, &c. — There is no 
Ejmptom in acute rnoumfitism which itrikes the senses of the physician, 
mora forcibly thnn the copious eonr-amcUing perspiration commanV'Httead- 
ing it. Upon thia single symptom certain tooories leipecting the disease 
have been built, and on these, ngain, distinct lines of practice have been 
adoplvd. One maintains that aume poison ia present in the blood, and that 
sweating is an effort of nature to etiminate it. To luppoK thi?, it is nreTred 
that the symptoms meliorate in direct proportion to the freedom of pcrapim- 
tioQ, Another goes still farther, and maintains that, aa the aour odour is 
due to lactic acid, eo thnt acid must, in some way, be concerned with the 
poison to be eliniinated j the theory is aopposcd to be demonstrably proved 
when, after this acid has tieen artificially introduced into the blood, cardiac 
iuHamraation frequently results. 

"As a natural consequence of these views, we And Eome authorities ad- 
vocating an eliminant plan of treatment. They encourage perBpimtion, 
give a daily purge, and, if possible, get the hidneys to act freely. Uthers, 
while not opposing strongly the first, consider it ii better plan to endeavour 
to destroy or neutralise the acid in the blood. To effect this, alkalies are 
freely administered from the earliest stage of the disease up to the latest. 

" These are impartant theories to bo built upon so few fat'ts, and we shall 
do well if we inquire into the slability of the (bundstion ere we trust our- 
selves to the superstructure. We atk — 

" 1. Is it e fact that all eases of acute rheumatism are attended with a 
sour-smelling secretion &om the skin I 

" 2. Does the occurrence of profuse sour sweat relieve the other symp- 

"3. Are those cases the mildest in which the perspiration is the freest and 
sourest ? 

"4. Is the sweat sour when first it is produced, or is its odour the result 
of decomposition ? 

" fi. Does a similar sour odour ocoompany perspiration in other diseases ; 
end, if so, linve they anything in common with acute rheumatism ) 

" "1. Why is the per«iarationof a rheumatic patient more frequently sour 
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I kuow uo fallacy in medicine, upcin wliich tlieories Itave Wen 
I bnilt, more marked than that the scmr-smelliti^ perapiratioo is 

" 1. In nnswering thx» qnection wa are met in limine hy the fact, lliil 
Boiiie practitioner* consider perspiration to be a neeeuarf aceonipaniment of 
nnute rbeuniHtism, and refubt: to ackuovledge m bucIi Aay attack when itii 
nbMDt. TUia, howevuT, liinplf tutu* the question, and refuwB to acknow- 
led|{e A £ict unlets it squares with a theorj-. A* Dr. Copland leavu oaX 
tliU STmptoin from bis definition ofthecompIaiiit,it is clearly non-euential, 
According lo his jud^ent, and experience teaches ua the same lesson. Per- 
■pimtion ii abtent in about one-tntrd of the coses which have come under 
my own notice, and has been excessive uiily in ane-fourth. A bout odoat 
it not perceptible unlets the sweatiuK is very conaidcmble. 

" B and 3. I have never yet wen the symptoms reiieved by the occnrr«nc« 
of perspiration, or by it) SKceu. So Tor from this bdn;; so, 1 liave habitu- 
■Jly noticed the reverse, and would «ay, after an experience extending ovtr 
twenty years, that the patient iniprorei in proportion ai the akin becomn 
diy ; that a return of perspiration is always accomponieil by an aggraration 
of the othi?r symptoms, and that those cases are the worst in whiob tlw 
sweating is most excessive in quantity and moat acid in odour. Whil tliil 
experience it is impossible to regard the secretion aa a anlntary effort ti 
nature to vliminat« a poison, unless we are prepared to hold the pantdox — 
*the more a deleterious matter is expelled, the worse it is for the body.' 
Of course it may be argued that an excess cornea out because nn exccsi is 
present within, aa in condueut smalt-pox ; but this argumeut fails wheu it 
IS shown that the aymptoma improve when the perspiration is checked, and 
nothing comes out at all. 

" i. In answering this question, we must first agree upon the evideocewe 
ahould deem conclusive. It seems tit me lliat if we can ascertuiu — 1. That 
the perspiration when it first appears is free from any unusual odonr. 2. 
Tiiat no sour smell is noticed altur a complete change of body-linen And 
■heut.% and for a considerable iieiiod subscqueutly, we \n.\e piimi fatU 
proof tlint it is not the natural perspiration aloue that gives rise to the 
odour. 

" To illustrate our meanins, let us suppose that we visit a child who wets 
its bed every night, and smell a strong smell of hartshorn. If we want to 
whether the child is iu tbe habit of piddling ammonia, we should 
tiy and investigate the Htate of the uniie nlien posned, or the condition of 
the linen on the mominjj uftcr it had been cbauged. This has repeatedly 
been done, and every oue notv knows that the origin of the volatilo alkali 
Is from the decomposition of the urine, and not from its primary state. 

"To determine whether there is any nnulo^ between the alkaline smell 
m urinous bed and the auur euiicli of n rheumatic patient, I have paid 
Bpecitd attention lo the smell of the laltev's perapiration when first it hM 
been formed, and have been unable tu detect any sour odour, though tbia 
can readily be noticed in a few houn, I can beat point this remark by nar- 
rating the cnae of a medical student recently under my cnre, who, with his 
attendant, paid special attention to this subject at my reqoest. Mr. R,, 
who had twice before hud acute rheumatism, asked me to attend him for 
severe pain in the chest and limbs. Tbe skin was moist and perspiring, bnt 
there was no peculiar odour ; next day there woa excessive perspiratiou and 
a sum amell. The case tbreaiened to be a bud one, the treatment consisted 
of lime juice with opium at night ; the sour smell increased in intensity till 
the third day, wheu it was imperceptible. This was accounted for by the 
whole of the body linen and the sheets having beei> changed. In two days 
it WHS 09 strong ai ever. In two days more the perspiration had ceased, in 
ten days from tbn first attack tliu putieut was convulcscuiit, and has continued 
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evidence of the eliiiiiuntinn of apoiaon, and tliat thopoisoiielimi- 
Dftted is an acid, and conseqneiitly that alkalies a\-e tiie remeilies 

well ever since. 1 often croM-examineil bitu upon the point, and lie steadily 
neaund inc that tiie perspiration did not smell sour when first it appealed, 
nor until it had timi; to dccompuse, 

" 5. Being now on the look out for other instances in which there v/a* 
BDor Hnielling sweat I was referred to n patient of one of my colleognea, 
in the Itoyul Infirmary, auBering fiom pleurisy, in wliom the pernpirotioii 
waa said to be ab acid as ever it was in rlienmutisin. As I hatl previously 
noticeil a similar phenomenon in phthisic, and other diseases of debility, I 
went to examine into the statement. There was no uiiuaaal amell to be 
ilelucled, Iiowever./er lAeputUnC hadju»t eharu/ed all liU boJff linen, I have 
ut the present time under niy cnre at the Infirmary a young seaman, whose 
■yniptoms indicate incipient decline. He lin^ already been two uiiinths in 
tne house, and has never hod a symptom of rbeumntiEtni, acute or chronic ; 
yet whilu he vaa conlined to bed La exhaled as sour nil odour aa ever I t^melt 
m the ilitease in quesLion. Tliis was accounted for by tlie fact, that ho per- 
spired very profusely, and was not HUffioienlly cleanly to change his clothes 
frequently. 

" Very recently, too, I have had the cose of n yming surgeon brought to 
my knowledge wbo was extremely uucomfnrtnldu about himself, fur he per- 
spired much, and noticed that the omell of the secretion was precisely 
Similar to thot attending rheumatism. With this idea he bnd been dosing 
htmoelf with alkalies, and continued to do so until my friend, Ur. Bawdon, 
our then junior huuse-surKeou, told him of my views, and persuaded hini hu 
had nothing to fear. 

" On the other hand, I have now a severe cane of acute rheumatism, in 
which, though the uerspiration has been copious, the smell has never been 
dixtiiiclly acid, ana liave recently had another, in which tliere was neither 
perapiraliun nor odout. 

" On examining the li 
more than usuiilly abuni 
bablv also uric and acetic acid ; Dr. Prout detected the last in hectic fever, 
and both it and lactic acid may be present in the puerperal states of fever, 
and in erysipelas. Aneelniino found free acetic acid in women during their 
confinement, and Stark an increase of lactic acid in scrofula, rickets', and 
several cutaneous eruptions,' — Copland, Art. ' Symptomitology,' sect. 30. I 
can remember to have noticed a suur smell like that in question, in the cose 
of nn elderly Indy, whose prominent symptom was excessive achility and 
profuse sweating. 

"Oil coniparing together tlioso dise.tses, then, in which sour smelling 
■went is a common sign, we find that they have little iu common except 
great poverty of the blood as regards globules, richness in Gbrine, and cou' 
■titutional debility. We do not commonly find in any one of these that 
class of symptoms supposed to be due to the presence of lactic acid in the 
blood. 

" 6. But the question still arises, how ia it that this pecuHai odour is more 
noticed in rheumatic fever than in any other disease t The answer is a very 
■i^ificant one ; the assumed fact is untrue ; or, if true, it has u ready ex- 
plication. It is untrne, for we have the same aoiell in parturient women 
who have been excesrivcly exhausted by their labour, who perspire pro- 
fusely after it, anri are too paorli/ to /laee C/irir linen changed. The explana- 
tion of the freqiiency of the snirlt in ui^utc rheiiniatism is simply this, that 
when the sweating is abundant, the pain is always so severe that patients 
cannot endure the motion couatquciit upon un atieinpt to change their body 
linen, sheets, &e, 

" There is every reason to believe that the aouc smell is the result of de- 
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r excellence. Tho peculmr smell is sLiuply tin.' result of docoiii- 
position. The theory referred to is as untenable oa oue vould 

coinpoaition after the flnid bu been secivted, aud Jepoaiteil outside the IhmIt, 
consequeDllj no theory can fairly he ftmnJeii upon the cUftnae us nrgnidi a 
poUoQ licing eliiQinated, and that puieoii being lactic acid. In fact Wc iniy 
coinpare, for purposea of argument incoatinBDce of urine, and ineotillnence 
of per^intion one with the other, the two haTin;; much in common.' 

"7. tl««pecting the tesnlts of the eliminant atid nlkiiline plan of trealtnciit 
I vould tay little, fur llie only c:iperience I have of them hoa been gnineil 
by watching cues not under my own care, and by perusiDc records in tuious 
booki andjoumalt. After close attention to the subject, I lisTe nerer beeu 
able to satiity myself that the Miur smell has ditninisheil under the nEs cf 
ftUc&lies, so rapidly as it does when lime juice alone b employed,! 

" In the treatment of acute rheumatism it is necessiary to see that the 
patient has good lime juic^ and plenty of il. I bad one case under my 
care foT ten dajs before 1 found tHat the patient was tnkin^ a £ii.-titioiu 
liquid— acidified lemonade. She wa» getting worse during the whole of thai 
time. I then got fni her the pore material, and she left the hrjuse well in 
four days afterwatds. I have now under care, too, a girl who did not im- 

n7e in the smallest deijrec so long ns she took only three ounces per day, 
03 aoon OS she took the quantity I originally ordered, and which I habi- 
tually use, viz., eight ounces per day, she improved rapidly. W hen first I 
began to use lime juice, i had many such case;, quite sumcient to demon- 
strata that quantity as well as quality had to be regarded. 

" I have, in a vast majority of coses, found all the symptoms meliorate 
wiihin two days after the lime juice has been given. Bat this conclusion 
wna vitiated aa an avaibible stand point for ailment, as soon rs I ascertained 
that in some few instances the whole symptoms of scute rheumatism would 
subside tapidlv without any special treatment whatever. 

" On the olner baud it ia true, thai a number of esses evince no ten- 
dency to spontaneous cure, that limo juice alone does not always cure rapidly, 
and that patients do get well when taking diaphoretics, purgotiTes, and 
alkalies. The question, however, mainly resolves itself into one of ttmo. 
and average ; and if we And, as I have done, that the average duration of 
acute rheumatism under unlimited administration of lime juice, is about ten 
do]^, while the average duration of the cases treated on tbe eliminaut or 
alkaline plan, eiceeds that period conaiderobly ; we may conclude, thot the 
success 01 the alkaline treatment cannot he adduced as a proof of the sound- 
ness of the theoty on which it is based. 

" • I have already called to the attention of the profession (' Foundation fur 
Now Theory, &o.' p. 292,) that debility has a direct tendency to increase secre- 
tiona, including that of the akin ; also that such secrcUous decontpoBc more 
rapiiUy than others, and that tbey uccastoiinlly contain material not found in 
healthy oaos. The facts above oUuded to corroborate this view strongly. The 
white oompleiion, blankaty tonmie, fibrinous blood, and the eloessive weak- 
ness of acute rheumatic coses, olT show how much debility is present ; conse- 
quently, we can readily understand how it is that the sweating is the worst, 
and becomes the aoonesl sour in tiie most severe forms of the disease. 



"t Ici 



)t help thinking that the alkaline pJou of treatment is nntcnablo 
lonstrated that the salt supposed to bo formed by the comming- 
id in the blood and the alkdi in the medicine is harmless. Wo 



until it is donionstrated t 
ling of the acid in the bin 

know that the salts of arsenic are almost as deadly as ai 
iodides act much the soma as tndine.— and cyanide of pc 
morphia.^ oarbouate of lead, though salts, are all potent and energetic in opera- 
tion, while all the salts of mercury act mnoh iu the same way. In like maausr 
urate of polssh mny bo as bad as urio acid, and lactate of soda as active j| 
iMtic acid, 
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hi if it were foiiudccl upon the ammoniacal smell of a baby's foul 
mipkio. Only fancy the absurdity of treating a bad typhua case 
with some acid, only because the beii-liuen smelt ammoniacal 
from the effect of incontinence of urine, and there was difficulty in 
renewing the sheets frequently I Yet on precisely similar grounds 
the generally received pathoI<^ and alkaline treatment of acute 
rheumatism have been based. 

When such an untenable proposition has been advanced and 
is still held by medical professors : a theory so baseless as to 
prevent its acceptance by any one with onlinary common sense, 
we ought to be more charitably disposed to others who advance 
preposterous ideas than we are and have been. But ignorance 
is always intolerant, and will continue to be in spite of mora- 
lists. 

Since I have adopted Dr. Rees' practice, instead of that instilled 
into me in my early medical days, and treated my patients with 
lime-juice alone, the result has been far different in every way 
from that with which I was familiar. 

During the twenty years that I have been a hospital physician 
I have had under my cfti-e more than a hundred pases of acute 
rheumatism, and most of them have been treated with linie-juica 
at the rate of eight ounces per day. In some the heart has become 
affected, but in all the affection has been transitory. Not one 
has left the hospital with a permanent cardiac disease. Two 
patients have died suddenly ; one had pneumonia as n compli- 

We coiiclade from the foregoinif caDBiderations, that [be supposed fiiets on 
whiuh the palholo^ry of acute rbEumatiBm has lieea built, req^uire veriflcv 
tiun, and this caunot be effected without a carerul climinatJoD of all possible 
Buun-e4 of error. If, after this examinntion, the original viewa are mnin- 
tain«l, the next inquiry miigt be into the iDterpretntion of Ndturn's sigii9. 

" Uulil this has been done, we cannot li^ically show a warrant for belief 
in the current theotiea of the day respecting this tliseaae. 

" Since writins the preceding, I have met with two other cases which 
»i«ni "trongly lo bear out the view of this question which I have Riiggeaieil. 
I'lio flret was in a gentleman, the subject of a mihl attack of rheumatic fever, 
and in whom there was excessive penpiralion only lor a day or two, eo long 
at he WHS unable to change bis body clothes, the sour odour was such, that 
his wife was olinnst sicltened by it, but when be was able to put off his old 
* Uii(<rDsey ' and don another, the smell ceased ; the lady remarking that the 
imell teciuod to be in the woollen and not iu the akin. 

"The next case wai that of an elderly man, very stout, but very active, 
t never saw him when he wm not pcrniiriDg, and while he was sitting in 
my room he was constantly mopping hia face andbia bold head. Uealwavs 
had pno'l health, ond only caiiio to couault rao respectinc his son. As he 
spijkd I liL'ciuiie con»cloii« <4 a vry jirc.iilinr odour about him, which for a 
long timi' 1 c<inld not dintinctty clamly : iiri leaving the room, however, and 
letuming auddenly, I recajjaised at uiicu the sour u<laur wbicli is so often 
spoken of M characterirtio of rheumatic fever. The exijlanation of its 
existence here is easy. Th« man was always sweating, and rarely chanmd 
his body linen, and still niore mrely'changed his cloth dolhcs, consequently, 
there was always about him a rjunniity tit decomposing nni ' 
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cation, which passed off in two daj-s ; ho was well enough to sit 
up ill bed, and wiis talking x-ivaciously when he suddenly died 
— no pod vtoiriii was allowed. The other died of pueamonia 
very rapidly. 

The average duration of the casus undei' my care was at one time 
fourteen days, and this was made so high by ten of unusually 
long duration and great severity. In one very interesting ex- 
ample the duration was due to artifictal lirae-juice having beea 
substituted for the pum niatei'ial by the druggist, and b^ng 
used until I discovered the fraud by the impotency of the medi- 
cine. While I was one of the physicjaua at the liverpocd 
Northern Hospital, fourdaysgenerally sutflcedforconvalescenw, 
and daring seven years only one case at that institutiou lasteit 
for three weeks. Successive junior house-surgeons, fi'esh from 
the London hospitals, as they arrived went through an interesting 
course of sneers, doubts, aud confidence, at and in the use of 
lime-juice in acute rheumatism. 

On being elected to the Liverpool Koyal Infirmary, however, 
the plan met with no such conspicuous success, and from the 
region of confidence I was myself beaten back into the domains 
of doubt. 

Thus stood the point : I/indon men, after a trial of the virtue 
of lime-juice, gave a verdict " not proven.'' The physicians at 
the Ijverpool Koyal Infirmary, at the very time wlieo I at tlie 
Northern Hospital was meeting with a success which surprised 
myself, gave the medicine an ample trial and abandoned it as 
unsatisfactory : end when I was transferred to the same institu- 
tion my own experience tallied with theirs. While at the one 
place I saw case afttr case so bad one day that all motion was 
imjioBSible, and the patients were crying with the intensity of tlieir 
sufferings, and yet in three days afterwards they were walking 
about the wards apparently well. This, moreover, occurred 
BO frequently that a duration of a fortnight in the hospital was 
an extraordinary occurrence. The sequence of cause and effect 
seemed as marked as anything could be. If the lime-juice was 
not used in a sufficient quantity, or was old, bad, or factitious, 
there was no improvement ; but as soon as the proper quantity 
and quality was secured the restoration was immediate. I conld 
as soon doubt the efficacy of opium in securing sleep, as I could 
the efficacy of lime-juice in curing acuto rheumatism. Yet in 
another part of tlie town, in another institution, I began gradually 
to lose failh in the remedy. The reason of this I cnunot as yet 
make out. It may be that there are varieties in the diauase of 
which we know little ; tlmt the coniplaint is iiiiliienced by local 
circumstances not yet thonght of nor understood. It may be 
that, as some epidemics of small-pox are more deadly than others, 
at one time the cases of rheumntic fever are mild, at otheis 
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severe. It may be that endemic influences vary in tlieir intensity, 
jnst as malaria does; few now veiituro to deny the value of 
quinine in ague, yet every phyaician can recal instancea in 
which it has been apparently useless. 

To demonstrate, if possible, the cause of this uncertainty, I 
have treated my patients in a variety of ways. Having heard 
extraordinary vaunts of the value of lai^e doses of carbonate of 
potash in one of the London hospitals, I determined to test the 
plau fully. Tlie result has been a failure, and I am forced to 
the conclusion either that certain symptoms have sometimes oor.e 
by the name of acute rheumatism, althou{;h having no real claim 
to the title, or that experience gauied in one locality is useless for 
another. As the doses used were in some cases sullieiently large 
to induce severe purging, there can be no doubt that tlie faiiuro 
was not attributable to a feeble use of the diiig. 

After the carbonate of potash, J gave a full trial to the nitrate. 
after that to quinine, to opium, to wine, to steel, to cod-liver oil. 
Nor did I omit the use of such old-fashioned remedies as liquor 
ammonite acetatis, and the still more simple one of pure water. 

From noue of these plans have I been able to obtain so satis- 
factory a result as fi-ora the treatment by lime-juice alone, al- 
thongli the balance in its favour over warmlli, comfort., and 
nutritious diet, without medicine superadded, is uot unvaryingly 
large. 

The practical effect of the doubt, therefore, respecting lime- 
juice, is simply to modify the belief in tlie constancy, cer- 
tainty, and celerity of its operation. Of its superiority over 
any other mediciue yet administered I have no misgiving. 

The way I employ it is simple :— the patient is directed to 
bike at least eight ounces of it in the day, and no other medica- 
ment of any kind whatever is used, unless it be opium to procure 
sleep at night If the skin is veiy white, the tongue much 
loaded, and the perspiration excessive, two drachms of tinctui* 
of the aequichloride of iron are given iu addition during the 24 
hours, and some wine at dinner-time and in the evening. If, 
during the progress of the case, the hands or feet beoome »in- 
usuftlly swelled or painful, they are merely wrapped up in cotton 
wool which has been freely sprinkled over with tincture of 
camphor. Blisters seem in many instances to do good, but 
when one has been applied to one spot, and tlie patient is 
allowed to decide for himself whether he will have another vesi- 
cant placed upon another part subsequently attacked, he almost 
invariably declines it. He tbink.'i the cure worse than Uio 
complaint. 

If the heart becomes affected I make no difference iu the plan 
proposed ; 1 continue tlie lime-juice as if nothing unusual had 
occuiTcd, with the full confidence that the eompHcation will be 
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evanescent ; nor have I yet been deceived. When this accident 
occurs, mercury, bleeding, or cupping seem to me to have the 
efVect of aggravating tlie mischief and of rendering a transient 
complaint a permanent disease. 

Of the modus operandi of lime-juice I can form no idea. Vege- 
table acids, e. g., citric or tartaric, are not substitutes for it 
Lemon-juice is inferior to it, though to a very small degree, so 
that we infer that it is not the particular acid which does the 
good. I have never known it purge, though it has seemed to 
gripe occasionally. It acts quietly yet almost certainly, as does 
arsenic in lepra, quina in ague, and colchicum in gout. This 
treatment is very simple, and to the patient very pleasant One 
of its chief advantages is, that it does not aggravate the extreme 
debility which attends and follows the fever. It ought entirely 
to supersede the system of drenching, once so commonly prac- 
tised under the notion that a poison had to be eliminated out of 
or destroyed in, the system. 

I must add, that since the preceding pages were written, I 
have had under my care three imusually protracted cases of 
acute rheumatism, attended with extrem.e debUity, total anorexia 
and a constant tendency to relapse. These gave me opportunities 
for testing the real value of every suggestion liitherto oflfered, and 
all drugs proved equally worthless for cure : this was at last 
effected, and siiddenly, by change of air. These cases seem to 
unsettle the conclusion already drawn ; to a certain extent they 
do, but that extent is smalL We do not lose faith in arsenic 
because many a case of lepra is uncured by it ; nor do we have 
less confidence in quinine because we see at times a man who is 
cinchonized have an ague fit ; we still believe in mercury though 
it often fails to remove " secondaries," and we still prescribe 
opium for the relief of pain, though it is powerless to arrest the 
agonies of gout. 

In fine, we constantly have to confess that we possess no single 
panacea, that disease often baflles our best endeavours, and that 
the most skilful physician is but a man after all. 

But though a man he may be a destroyer rather than a helper, 
and surely it is something to know how we may certainly es- 
cape being the former if we cannot invariably be the latter. 
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ON RHEUMATISM AN'D RHEUMATIC nOOT, 



LiKB many a lazy schoolboy when called up to recite fi leason 
that ho has not learned, or tme a very diligent one who baa to 
acknowledge that the imposed task has been too hard for liiin, 
1 am obliged to confess that I advance to my master — liim who 
reads these pages — with groat reluctance outhe present occasion. 
I would willingly shirk the duty that I have imposed upon 
myself, and pretend that I had wholly forgotten that aucli a 
complaint as rheumatism exists ; but such a proceeding woidd 
show so distinctly that I am morally a coward that I must per- 
force address myself to the hopeless task, and go through with it 
afl best I can. 

Wlien a boy I was fre<iuently unable to write my exercises for 
school on account of pain in the shoulder and shoulder blade ; 
the same canse made me unable to play, yet the suffering only 
came on at intervals during the day, and got for me the character 
of a malingerer. Yet as the same tifiection came on when school 
days were over, and shamming was out of the question, I was 
told that the pain was rheumatism. Sometimes it would awako 
me at night, and every morning for days together the cap of each 
shoulder ached to sucli a degree that X could not raise my arms 
witliout gieat diHiculty. When in bed if I put my hand to the 
sjiot it felt cold, but if I relaxed the muscle hy throwing my 
arm over my head and made it warm by my hand the pain 
abated. During the day the moraiug's pain went away, but 1 
never knew how and when. Every afternoon my arms wei« free, 
every night tliey were aching, and every morning tliey were 
locked to my side, 

At lenyth I became an appreutice doctor, and read eveijthing 
I could lay my hands on respecting rheumatism, but though 
muddled by much learning I was really no wiser than before. 
Tlieu, in due course, I "walked the hospital" iu London, and 
bothered the doctors by no end of questions on the same subject. 
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the conclusion being that I was uot advanced in my knowli'ii^.-e. 
Tlien it fell to my lot to be the Hoasc Shiweod of the LiviTpodl 
Infirmary, and on going through the medical wards I found ihat 
about half the patients' tickels were mnrked " iheuiiuitism." Dur- 
ing my period of uftice tliore were four physicians whose pnuttice 
*could wat(;Ii, and frani whom I could solicit iiifoniiHtioii. This 
rBB a grauil Held for observation, and I availed inj-aelf of it to the 
''.most, 1 took notes of all the casus, and tabulated the resniu 
treatment ; yet still my ignorance remained. It is certnin 
lat many patienta got well enough to go out, yet inquiry tthoued 
At others treated ou the same plan weru no better, and thnt 
many treated uu difforent plans got well. All that could be said 
was that those who recovortil did so — somehow or otlier. Why 
others were not Iwuefited nobody could tell. Subsequently I 
discovered that those who got well had only "myalgia," then 
classed as rheuiualisin, and that tbey recovered simply from rest 
and comfort 

After a time I had myself a furious attack of the disease, 
awaking one morning with paiu iu both aims, in the jaw, in the 
!)rcast bone, and the shoulders. Unable to move my arms, and 
barely able to eat, I was almost helpless. But by dint of iii- 
pentedly putting my arms into hot water I contrived to drees. 
So long as each forearm was heated I could move my hands and 
fingers, yet as soon as the muscles became cold tliey seemed to 
be paralyzed. During the day the suffering abated, and in four 
days I was well enough to take a soa voyage. The weather was 
tempestuous, the steamer very lively, and the passengers all sick. 
For ten hours I was like the rest, but my rheumatism was gone, 
and it has never returned. 

After another period I became the Physician to the Liverpool 
Northern Hospital, and again studied the complaint in tiuestion. 
To enable me to hear as much as possible about it, I made it the 
subject of an essay at the local medical society ; yet all ended in 
disappointment The same result has followed me in my pon- 
tion as Physician to the Liverpool Eoyal Infirmary, and I am 
constrained to declare that I am almost as ignorant now about 
rheumatism as I was when a boy. It is painful for a doctor to 
make such a confession, but it is not more so than to state that 
certain other diseases, snch as hydrophobia, internal cancer, and 
others, are incurable by human agency. 

Yet, though confessing my ignomnce of much, there is some- 
thing that I fancy has been learned, both as regards pathology and 
treatment, which we may thus enunciate : — 1. Under the generic 
term iheimiatisni (I am not speaking in this essay of rheumatic 
fever, or acnte rheumatism, but only of that form called chronic), 
many different conditions have been described. Myalgia, or paiu 
in the muscles from over-exertion, has been mistaken for rlieu- 
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matisni more fi eijiieiitly llwii caube imayuieii, aii<i iitniiy a drug 
jiiid iiiany a plan of treatiiieut Laa been cuid to be good for rhmi- 
matism, when they who have been operated upon have not liad 
anything more than liniba aching from fatigue, which get well of 
themaelvea if allowed to rest. Many a case of lumbago which 
is called rhetimsitic, ia the i-esuU of some laborious occupation 
which has been wholly forgotten. On this subject I can speak 
fecliitgly. One moi'niug I awoke with, as I tlmught, the very 
severest rheumatism in the cap of the shoulder that I liad ever 
felt ; the idea of its return made me miserable, yet after awliilo 
I remembered having had the day before an hour's practice witli 
a ,heavy " Indian club," and then recognised the sufTering as 
myalgic. From a con-espouding cause I have had lumbago. Tlie 
distinction between myalgia and rheumatism not having yet 
been recognised by systematic writers, hag made almost all extant 
literature on the latter wholly unreliable. The former I shall 
treat of in a separate essay. 

2. Untler the head of rheumatism many pains have been 
classed, arising from what is commouly called poisons in the 
blood. Gout, for example, is a fruitful cause of such, and the 
association between cause and effect is seen by the constancy 
with which a fit of po'lar/ra will cure the pains in the joints or 
limbs, To one who ia a sufferer indeed from such pains, their 
absence is an indication that for a time the gout has left him. 
Again, we find that sraall-pox is almost invariably, ushered in by 
rheumatic pains in tlie back, the severity of the disease being in 
l>roportion to the position aud intensity of the lumbago. Here 
it is interesting to notice that with the eruption the local suffer- 
ing ceases. In like manner rheumatic pains attend inftuenza ; 
cancerous, and other malignant affections, and the presence of 
such poisons as mercury and lead. There is, moreover, a form of 
rheumatism which has been traced to the absorption of the 
gonorrhoeal poison, and another to the presence of syphilis in the 
system. Nodes on the akin, bones, elbows, and head, sometimes are 
described as " rheumatic " by patients. In these and similar in- 
stances, althougli a doctor may talk of " rheumatic " pains, he 
does not in his own mind confound them with tiiat which he 
calls chronic rheumatism, 

3. There is yet another affection to which the name of rheu- 
matism is given, which is, though very common, not understood. 
I refer to a condition of the joints of the hand in which every 
articulation is marked by a white or faintly pink swelling. Both 
hands are usually bad at the same time, and all the finger-joints 
are implicated. At one time this was regarded as an appanage 
of advanced age, but I have found it alike in the young and in 
the old — in my grand iiiotlicr, and in a damsel barely twenty. 
It attacks the poor aud the rich indiscriminately, the servant and 
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Ptte mistress, the man and the maid. It cripjilos the mother, anil 
may iijually di9Rl>le the paternal bread win iii^r, the doctor. Riidhit 
client. iSometiines theaiTection eventuates in absoliitu derormity. 

To this variety the name of rheumatia gout hns been given, 
but as if to show tlie poverty of medical nomenclature, the mme 
name Las been given to another affection whose phenomeua are 
v«ry different. My own lielief is that the disease to which I 
refer ia one gui i/ftitris, that it id not rheumatism nor go\it, but a 
complaint that retiuires and deserves a separate study. In it 
every joint of the fingers is swollen, hot, painful, tender to the 
touch, stiff in movement, and L'euerally aching, but a^ a geneml 
rule there is no redness, the skin being, if anything, paler than 
usual. The pain complained of is not simply from the distension 
of the fibrous tissues, for it comes and goes witliout there being 
any sensible diiference in the biillc of the swelling ; nay, I think 
we may even go so far aa to &ay that the pain very often is severe 
before any swelling is seen. The swelling also will remain and 
pain bo wholly absent 

I have never yet been able to make a post-mortem examination 
of the joints when in this condition, and the suffering consequent 
on manipulation ia so great that I have rarely fingered tiw- 
swelling. Nevertheless, its shape so closely resembles that of 
the synovial membrane surrounding the joint, that I believe in 
the I'xislence of an inflammation and thickening of that mem- 
brane, and some consequent effusion into the cavity of the 
articulation. This seems to me to he wholly independent of 
struma. So far as I have been able to judge, I think tlmt it does 
not generally eventuate in any bony change. Yet, as I have 
only been able to trace the progress of half-a-dozen, this opinion 
13 not worth much. It is not only possible, but physiologically 
probable, that chronic intiammation of a membrane in closo 
proximity to the ends of such small hones aa the phalanges are, 
will produce hypertrophy or exostosis of the osseous structures. 

In cases of this kind, I have endeavoured to bring about a 
cure by pressure, by plaister-strapping, by the use of such irri- 
tants as iodii.e and turpentine, and by iodide of potassium inter- 
nally. Yet every such effort has been a failurfe. Abandoning 
then the attempt to cure, I attempted to palliate by the free use 
of morphia ointment, containing a grain to the drachm, This 
the patient is directed to rub in gently, and if possible, to keep 
the hands constantly greased therewith. After two days of this 
ti'eatment, the relief to pain is decided, and the improvement in 
this respect goes gradually forwards until the individual can uso 
tJie hands again. Sometimes the cure seems to be expedited by 
heat, hut in many instances warmth a^ravates the suffering. I 
cannot charge ray memory with any case that has been wholly 
cured, but all in which the morphia has been used liavc been I 
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mucli relieved that the affection ceases to trouhle them nmuh. 
The pain In chronic cases seems to be determined by the weather 
and the general health ; any exhausting complaint, and cold moist 
winds, especially that preceding snow, always producing or 
aj^ravating the suffering. 

The form of disease to which I think the title rheumatic gout 
more properly belongs, is one in which the joints of the feet and 
ankles are principally affected, and iu which there is manifest 
inflammation, the skin over the affected wpot being red and 
shining. Like the former, the affection is symmetrical ; it is 
common to all ages, and is extremely difficult to cure. It differs 
easentially from gout in not being in the smallest degree 
paroxysmal, having no tendency to wear itself out temporarily, 
nor to produce rodema and chalkstonea. On one occasion I had a 
patient nnder my care who had suffered severely from it during 
the preceding winter. As he had then beeji in another town, 
and under a first-rate doctor, I was naturally anxious not to be 
inferior to my neighbours, yet do what I would, the young man 
neither was cured nor relieved. The same had happened before ; 
tlie spring and warm weather alone bringing comfort. I aban- 
doned him reluctantly as a hopeless case, yet not many weeks 
after, I met him whom I hadleft a cripple, walking as well as if 
nothing ailed him. On inqiiiring who or what had cured him, 
ho told me that he had done nothing more than go into the 
country to a seaside spot, Adhere tlie houses were built on sand, 
and that the change had been immediately beneficial, and that he 
was quite well in a fortnight. But he was unable to live there, Ilia 
business taking him to various towns. His complaint retnrned, 
and he ultimately died a cripple therefrom in a Loudon hospital. 

4. Amongst rheumatic affections has also been classed those 
cases of wasting palsy so well described by Cruvcilhierandlloberts. 
This in the early stage is frequently attended by dull and some- 
times by very acute pains, referred in some to the tendinous and 
in others to the fleshy parts of the muscles, and the sufferings 
may endure for weeks before either the patient or the doctor can 
discover any atrophy. A similar affection also precedes hemi- 
plegia, and I ha^'^ known a man complain of habitual rheuma- 
tism of the lower extremities for years, in which the cause was 
at length ajscertained to be softening of the spinal cord, These 
cases may, however, fairly be described as myalgic. 

When so many different diseases are grouped under one 
generic name, we can readily understand the diffiuulty of a 
student in imderatanding thorn all. We propose to confine the 
word rheiunatism to an affection apparently confined to the 
white fibrous tissues, and especially those about the Joints, in 
vhich there la almost universally a coldness on the surfiwe of tlio 
affected parts, a dull aching pain aggravated by strcttihing and 
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by movement, and in which the constitutional health is often 
indifferent, and sometimes ver}' bad. The suffering is not con- 
fined to tendons, ligaments, and fascite, but apparently spreads 
along the fibrous tissues into the bodies of the muscles, thus 
apparently involving the fleshy part. Grenerally the complaint 
is unattended by organic change ; but in some instances, swellings 
in some parts, and contracted sinews in others, show that 
some structural change has taken place. 

Tiiis affection is sometimes attended with an exceedingly moist 
condition of the skin, to such a degree that in handling a man 
you seem to be touching a cold fish, or a wet piece of leather. So 
far as my experience has gone, these cases are invariably the 
worst, for no sooner are they relieved by warmth than they begin 
to cool themselves by perspiration, and nothing aggravates the 
complaint more than moist (;old. 

AVhen we inquire into the causes of rheumatism, we shall find 
that the most common is exposure to cold, especially when this 
is combined with poor living and insulficient clothing. But it is 
not pure cold which is the most prejudicial, it is more e8j>ecially 
that which is combined with moisture. Tlie best illustration of 
this is drawn from the records of Arctic travellers, who state that 
when wintering amidst the eternal ice near the poles, there is a 
period both in autumn and in spring when the perspiration and 
the breath of the men are condensed as moisture throughout their 
sleeping apartments ; the sailors being, as it were, thus compelled 
to sleep in damp clothing. At these periods rheumatism is almost 
universal amongst the crews ; but so soon as the winter's cold 
is sufficiently intense to freeze the moisture, or the summer heat 
sufficient to dissolve it, rheumatism becomes very rare. 

In consequence of rheumatism being mainly produced by 
moist cold, it is most common amongst those whose avocations 
expose them to the danger. Drivers, for example, of public con- 
veyances, who are frequently wet through, and yet obliged to 
stick to their seat, and to take no exercise to circulate their blood, 
are particularly liable to rheumatism of the worst form. In the 
same category we may place ostlers, grooms, seamen, bricklayers, 
and many common labourers. 

Of the connection between even dry cold and rheumatism 
many an individual who has to drive for a long period over bleak 
downs or in keen winds well knows. He leaves home, perhaps, 
warm and comfortable, but as he proceeds the cold begins to 
creep upon him, and as it does so he becomes sensible of a gra- 
dually increasing headache, until at length he is almost 
dazed by its severity. This rheumatic headache he traces dis- 
tinctly to exposure to the keen air, for he knows that it can be 
prevented by a warm fur cap, by a closed carriage, or any con- 
trivance to establish warmth. 
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Wlieu the physician recognises the fact that cold, and espe- 
cially moist cold, is the moat coninion cause of rheumatiani, he 
naturally seeks for its cure in dry heat. But here he is met by 
trhc assertion of many a sufferer that the pains increase in 
seventy when he is warm in hed. This fact, therefore, which is 
cci'tainly true, next demands our attention, and we must on- 
tleavour to comprehend it. We have before us two distinct 
statements — one, tliat the rheniaatic part is colder than the rest 
of the body ; the other, that the pain is aggravated when the 
heat outside the part is increased. These suggest to us other 
facts — viz., that severe cold produces pain, gradually iucreaaing 
in severity until it produces frost-bite ; that when the part is 
so pained it is cold in comparison with other parts and bloodless ; 
that bloodlessness will sometimes produce pain, and that when 
a part has been nearly frozen, and it is being thawed by heat, 
that there is very severe agony occasionally produced, although 
sometimes this does not go beyond an ache. I liave, for example, 
seen a lot of boys after a snowballing matj^h in every stage of 
pain, fioin that which simply brings out a laughing " Oh my 
eye ! how it hurts !" to that which produces floods of bitter tears, 
agonizing cries, and absolute syncope from the severity of the 



Hence, we conclude that the pain of rheumatism is allied to 
the "hot ache," and that when the part is cold the blood is 
more or less stagnated, and that when it is being pushed forwanl 
liy the more vigorous circulation around, there is a pain resem- 
bling that produced wlien the blood returns to benumbed ex- 
tremities. Now OS the pain of hot ache departs as soon as the 
How of blood through the half-fi-ozen parts becomes re-established, 
it follows that an attempt should be made in rheumatism to 
enable the blood to pass readily through the affected part. 

This can be done by the application of heat locally, by friction, 
by shampooing, by the application of such a local irritant as 
turpentine, or by all of these combined. Of the value of this 
treatment in ordinary cases I can speak very favourably, for I 
have repeatedly noticed tliat the pain of rheumatism has passed 
away as soon as the natural warmth has been restored to the 
p;irt« affected. The cure of rheumatism would thus appear easy, 
and perhaps it would be so could the patient always live in a 
hot bath, or be perpetually shampooed. But this cannot be, and 
in practice we find that the warmed parts soon become abnor- 
mally chill, and when cold, become once more the seat of pain. 
The render will naturally imagine that if warmth were all that 
in required, a cure would be effected, in case any sufferer should 
go to reside in a hot climate. Practically he is right, Buch a 
measure would, and indeed does effectually cure the sufferer. 
But this unfortunately does not apply to the povei-ty-strickeii 
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people of our Uwns and villages, neither can it be adopted by 
the m^ority of our middle-classes. 

It then, we are debarred from the use of the best remedy in 
the vast majority of cases of rheumatism, the question to be 
solved is, what is the best substitute for it ? Philosophical ana- 
logy says, endeavour to make the patient warm with good blood, 
and txy to keep him warm in every available way. In detail, I 
have endeavoured to carry tliis out by recommending warm 
food, hot drinks, the use of spices and such stimulating medi- 
cines as iodide or bromide of potass, turpentine or balsams, and 
tonics generally. Hot-air baths, hot-water baths, medicated 
batlis, &c., I direct the patient not simply to go into hot water, 
but to put hot water into him. The best illustration that I can 
give of the value of this is the following : Mr. B. T., a large and 
powerful man, became affected with rheumatism to such an 
extent that he could not write, yet he told me he was well as 
long as he was in a hot bath, but he could not be there and 
doing business, and as soon as he left the water and became 
cool, the pain came on as bad as ever. I then told him to put 
hot water into him in the shape of a tumblerful of steam- 
ing whiskey toddy three times a day. He did so, and the next 
day was well. 

But the treatment here recommended unfortunately does not 
answer for all ; with some, heat aggravates the pains, with others 
it simply causes sweating. The same may be said of sham- 
pooing, friction, and liniments of every kind. The doctor, 
indeed, after using everything that science, empiricism, and old 
women can suggest, is often obliged to ixjtire discomfited. 
Eheumatism, like many other diseases, has no tendency to get 
well spontaneously, as a general rule ; and the vast numbers of 
people who are bed-ridden therefrom, tell but too surely of the 
powerlessness of medicina 'Tis true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis, 'tis 
true. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



ON MYALGIA. 



I DO not know a more difBcult subject in the whole range of 
medicine than that of myalgia. If we approach it physiologi- 
cally, we arc puzzled to explain how it is that parts essentially 
nerveless are tlie seats of more severe pain than is ever experi- 
unoed in the nerves themselves, Ifwa approach it pathologically, 
wu are astonished to find that a physical condition of the mus- 
cles ie in one man associated with intense suffering, ■while in 
another there is no pain atalL If wfl approacli it therapeutically, 
we are perplexed at finding a means of cure powerful in one 
case powerless in another ; and, if we approach it critically, with 
the determination to discriminate between the various forms of 
the complaint, we are ari-estad ta limiiu by the impossibility of 
usinfj ddinitions which do not involve lengthy theories. 

To give examples of these difficulties, we have only to turn to 
the pain in the tendo-acliillia, so common in gout, and to the 
Euflering in the tendinous .insertions of tliis muscle, and in the 
plantar fascia, ao common in the disease to which the name of 
rheumatism has been given. In sciatica, we have pain repea- 
tedly referred to tlie fascia lata of the thigh, and I have recently 
been attending a lady in whom the tendon of the triceps 
extensor cubiti has been the seat of suffering, exceeding that of 
schitica. Yet in these parts few if any nerves aro to be found 
by the most painstaking microsoopiat. 

But the flifliculty does not stop here. ^^Tiatever may be the 
physiological explanation of the pain, it is unquestionably inflii- 
uuced by three conditions, cold, heat, and life ; for the former 
almost iuvariably aflgravates the suffering, while, on the ofjn- 
trary, heat relieves it, and the intensity of tlie pain is in direct 
projiortion to the patient's exhaustion. Tha severest niyidgia 
(this word includes pain in tendon or fascia as well asinmiisch-) 
i ever see, is in those whose musdes have been used perpetually 
in " hawking," coughing, or spitting up to within a short period 
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heiorG death. Yet, here &s^i°> 'lie difliciilty is staitcd Uiat 
huudreds do the siiiuc thing and never have such pain at all. 

Again, iu that condition of the inusclea to which Dr. Rubcrts 
has yivoti the nnrae of wasting palsy, we have, in nome indiri- 
diinls, pi»in so iiiteuac that it oxceoda that of the severest neu- 
rnlgia, while in others tliere is no pain at all. Microscopically, 
tlicro is no appreciable ditferenco bet«-een the fle-ih of tlie uae 
and oT the other, nor can we detect^any difference in colour, coo- 
Biat^nce, or tenacity. 

But though these difficulties seem insunuouutable, they do 
not prevent us gaining a moderately clear iiisjgh t into sotDe parts 
of tlio subject, and establishing certain points which occur with 
sufficient regularity to deserve tlie name of laws, Let us record 
the most prominent. 

1. The use of a muscle, in excess of its power, induces pain in 
one part or another of ita stnicture, and generally tenderness in 
the sHpnyacent skin. 

2. The continuous daily excessive use of a muscle is followed, 
in some cases, hy an increase of its powers, but more fretjuently 
hy persistent pain, atrophy, or actual inflammation. Tlie first is 
most common in the youug and healthy, and is of rare occurrence 
in the phthisical, or those of feeble constitution ; the second is 
common amongst tha illfed, those who "' indulge" sexually, and in 
the aged ; the third is most common amongst the stmntous and 
those who have "scurvy." 

3. A muscle, when preternaturally sensitive, is of soft consis- 
tence and deficient in colour, its fibi'ea are readily broken, and 
the amount of blood in it is very trifling, When there lias been 
prolonged or very e.xcessive action the muscle is almost bloodless, 
though marked by spots of ecchymosis ; and a large proportion of 
the tibrea, with the nccompanying capillaries, are broken across, 
yuch a state of things is found in tetanus, and in a hare after it has 
been coursed. When tliis condition is present, many days must 
elapse era the injured parts Ileal sufficiently for active use. 

4. Whenever a muscle or set of muscles have been excessively 
used it is an exceptiouttl thing to find the whole of one or all 
equally affected ; even the poor hare, when hunted to death, 
presents a different physical conditiou in the trunk and in the 
extremities. , 

5. Tlie exertion which precedes severe myalgia in some is fol- 
lowed by cramp in others, and this phenomenon when it comes 
after excess usually occui's during sleep ; a remarkable fact, if we 
consider that sleep arrests the movements of chorea and tlio 
spasms of tetanus. 

6. The amount of suffering which follows inordinate exertion 
is intense iu direct proportion to the constitutional debility. This 
is an important point U) remember, for excessive myalgia is very 



eommou amongat our troops in India, ami lias hitherto b3en 
mistaken for severe inflammation of interual organs. I am cog- 
nizant of many cases in which soldiers, after a heavy field-day, 
have been laid up and treated for " hepatitis," when they have 
merely had muscular pain ; many oQicers have been treated for 
acute enteritis, splenitis, inflammation of the kidney and liver, 
when they have been simply suffering from myalgia following the 
fatigues of riding on horse or camel hack. When these facts 
sliall have been recognized by surgeons practising in hot cli- 
mates, we shall find a radical change in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of tlio diseases of India.'' 

7. Excessive muscular exertion freiiuently eventuates not 
only in local inflammation of jAie fleshy element, but occasionally 
in general fever, which, though apparently sthenic at the com- 
mencement, soon becomes typhoid- 

8. Myositis (iuftannnation of muscle) may arise from phy- 
sical injury or by extension of disease from neighbouring parts, 
aa well as from excessive action. The diagnosis, thei'efore, of 
" myalgia" or myositis, is insufficient in all cases until its causu 
is ascertained. 

9. The involuntary muscles, ccctei-is jmribus, are subject to 
affections similar to the voluntary. 

10. No one who is a present sufferer from myalgia can be said 
to be in health, for exhaustion in <one part of the frame implies 
weakness in all the rest. Hence, e.g., we have a copious dis- 
chai^c of htliates in the urine after a fatiguing walk, just as we 
have after an attack of diarrhoja, iuflueuza, catarrh, or a debauch, 

11. The muscles may become preternaturally irritable from 
deficient quantity or defective tpiality of the blood circulating 
through them ; thus we have cramps in cholera, and convulsiomi 
from hemorrhage, as well as from such poisons as urea and 
Btiychnia circulating with the blood, A badly nourished muscle 
is either very excitable or else nearly paralysed. 

These considerations form the basis of our therapeutics, 
1. If the muscles are overworked, we must give them rest in 
the first place, diminish the work which they have to do in the 

* A cormpoDileiit of miQe id India iiai tlirawn much lit,'ht vipoii the sub- 
ject uf tlie eo-C4Jleil iiupatitis, and luu iiUo uitisfaclarily bIiuwu ilia cnuse of 
pniii in the right sliouldcr, go cumiiiniiiy said to accnnipanj tlic iliveasa, 
Arti!r leeing n greut niunlwr of coiei entered by old army siir^eonB on the 
bciak» u " iullamniatlon ol the liver," and having u nuniuer unditr his own 
CAre, hn funnd that tlie chief victims of the diaeuBe were nrlilliiry drivurB, 
that the alJtiction was most commoD afior a lonK field-day, anrl that those 
suffered tuoBt n-lioBu horsea n-ere the most diHiciiIt to uinnnge. The con- 
stant almiu on tlie muscles of the right tide jiroilnced iiituitsu nivnlgiu iu the 
hepatic roeion, and the excewdve use of the whiji tvith the rignt arm pro- 
duced niyalg'a of the deltoid I Rest in bed effected a cure speedily. Iu rail 
hepatitis— a rare dieease— no pain in llie right shoulder is prusent. 
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laecoQil, awl, if tluil bt) impracticable, we oud«ftVDai toil 

I llwir power to do it. 

It is a tlifticult thing to increase muscular power, and all oor 

[ncotis aro iiiilirect. 

The moat iniportant point ia to secure rest for au adequate 

Itinje. 1 have repeatedly noticed amis and legs, macb witherp"!, 

rlwdl out in sizes fiminess, and strengtti. by a prolonge<l indiil- 

I gence in bed, In one vase six weeks elupsed ere recovery was 

] effected. 

. Next to rest comes warmtli, local and general, and such an 
amount of shampooinj; with stimulants like turpentine or mns- 
tard, as shall bring an increased amount of blood into the weak- 
ened ports. 

3. If the muscles are unusually sensitive, we must endeavour 
to deaden sensation in (hem by the introduction of anod3t>e& 
This may be effected by means of the general circulation, or by 
the local iutroduction of a drug by inunction, by the endermic 
method, or by Wood's syringe. The last ia the most iiseful, and 
the material best suited for it is a solution of morphia ; aconiUt 
and atropia being both uncertaiu and dangerous. But as this 
plan often entails sickness and other distress, I generally employ 
inunction, and direct tiiat a grain of muriate of morphia shall be 
mixed witli scented lard cind well mbbed in. 

In those cases in which myalgia is accompanied by excessive 
cutaneous soreness, an a^jueous solution of morphia used soak- 
ingly answers better than an oleaginous preparation, I have 
found this especially usefnl in those forms of myalgia dependent 
upon the comparatively triiliiig amount of exertion which chil- 
dren use in sitting up, talking, laughing, or coughing during the 
convalescence from scarlatina, measles, or other exhausting 
disease. lu all these cases, however, time and rest arc the most 
important elements in the cure ; but the moiphia does something, 
if it only helps to quiet the patient's mind. 

4 Tliere is, however, a numerous division of cases in which 
the remedies above mentioned prove useless ; or, at the most, of 
transient value, and we are thrown back upon pure empiricism. 
Aa iu practice we ought always to begin with the least severe 
means, so let us now, when reviewing these, commeuce with one 
which is often of great utility, and has no other objection against 
it than its stiffness. Bandaging or strapping will occasionally cure 
when otlier means have failei The Inte Mr. Shaw, of Chelten- 
ham, whose " foi-te" was sciatica (a severe form of myalgia), cured 
his patients by strapping the whole extremity from the toe to 
the crest of the ilium with a plaister composed of colcliicuin, bel- 
ladonna, opium, and resin spread upon an elastic material The 
case of myalgia in the triceps extensor, to which I have before 

I alluded, was cured instant^eonsly by bandaging the arm, after 
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all other means which I adopted had failed. I have repeatedly 
cured lateral and abdominal myalgia by strapptuj^ under similar 
cii'ciimstancea, and I have noticed with interest that the one fold 
of ])Iaister failed to uFFect what three folds did readily. 

The advantage of a well fitting corset, ot an elastic belt round 
the body is of great service in abdominal myalgia ; but in these 
cases it is advisable for some support to ba continued when tha 
patient is in bed, as the muscular pariet^s are not firm enough to 
keep their shape ; we must remember that in health the abdomi- 
nal muscles keep the abdomen rotund and tlie diaphragm con- 
cave. If, however, they are feeble, the intestines make the mus- 
cles " swag," and, as they no longer antagonise the diaphragm, 
this " swags " too, and with it the heart and lungs fall towards 
the pelvis : with all this there is a drag upon the sternum and 
lower ribs, and tliis, again, makes the work of respiration harder 
than usual. Our patients describe this condition when they 
simultaneously speak of " a sinking at the pit of the stomach," 
and "an oppression " or "load on the chest," which almost pre- 
vents them breathing. I have repeatedly cured this by the 
application of a simple "binder," but I now find that a well 
cut pair of trousers, made like those which equestrian ladies 
wear under their riding habits, answers better than the old- 
ffiahionod binders, and I have often made my female clients laugh 
by ray orders that they were literally " to wear the breeches." 
The empirical remedy next in value to strapping is a strengthen- 
ing plaieter ; tlua is especitdly serviceable in dorsal myalgia, in 
wliich it seems to act like an artificial skin or ligament, and to 
take off a considerable strain from the tendinous atrnctures about 
the spine, 

Sinapisms and rubefacient-s I never saw or heard of aa being 
serviceable. Blistera do good so rarely that I never try them 
until all other means have failed, and where I do use them tlie 
proportion of cases in which they seem to cure is not greater 
than one in five. 

After other remedies have been tried the actual cautery occa- 
nionally asserts its superiority ; I have not myself seen it used 
more than once, and it then did no good, A friend, however, has 
told me of one case of myalgia of the tendon of the triceps 
extensor cubiti which was benefited by nothing else ; and so 
severe was the pain, and so marked the relief produced, that the 
patient, a young lad, solicited the uso of the hot iron on each 
return of the coraijluiut. In the myalgia and tendon pain, so 
common in gouty subjects, nothing has done more good than 
tlie moxa ; but a cure so severe is seldom recommended by the 
physician, and still less often adopted by the patient. 

Some speak highly of acupuncture, but I have no reliable 
details to offer. Others laud galvanism or electricity : but after 
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trying them extensively I have come to the conclusion that they 
do little good to the complaint, and are themselves so disagree- 
able to the patient that he prefei*s enduring the disease rather 
than the cure which the physician prescribes. 

Of internal remedies those only are admissable which sene to 
give warmth, and tone, and strength ; and I may add in passing 
that I have cured very severe nightly cramps in the legs, wliich 
had troubled a young lady for a long period, by giving a coui-se 
of steel, all other common plans having been previously used in 
vain. 

This array of therapeutic agents seems very meagre, and we 
acknowledge the fact with regret, for with increased knowledge 
of muscular disease, we much hoped to have proportionally 
advanced in curing it. Yet such failures abound in medicine, 
and it is in the nature of things that it should be so ; for to be 
able to cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, is to discover once 
again that tree of life which after being first shown to the eyes 
of man was for ever secluded. We all long for it, as men we wish 
it for ourselves, as physicians we actively seek it ; but, alas, the 
nearest approach we can make is the point of that sword which 
turns ever usward, and tells us " hitherto shalt thou come and 
no farther.'' The waves of therapeutic progress have a limit as 
SUYQ and almost as defined as those of the ocean when it beats 
upon the rock. 
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wft9 (ignia kors rfe combat from intense agony. I did for him 
u^'Biythiiig that I could think of, but all, including blisters, 
seonied powerless. Tlii; man then ni^ently entreated luc to treat 
litiu with large doses of iodide of potassium. I did so, and tlie 
effect was imniediate. A week's use of the remedy sulficed t« 
cure him, 

My present patient came in with symptoms of almost ei^ual 
severity, and I applied blisters to the scalp and gave moderate 
doses of bromide of potaBsiuui. Each vesicant did good, but they 
only "started" the pain — they did not drive it away. The 
iodide of potassium was then given in half drsclim doses, and 
the pain was relieved after the second, and a contiunance of the 
remedy has all but cured the man completely. During the 
exercitation of my memory, I have recalled the very first case of 
neui-algia that I was aaked to prescribe for, and the extraordinary 
success which attended my prescription ; I have passed in review 
the case of one near relative whom I could only relieve from 
time to time, and who was finally cured by a dentist ; of a young 
woman whom the extraction of bad teeth had made worse, but 
who was cured in two days by quinine and opium ; of another 
dear relative over whom for two years I expended fruitlessly all 
the resources of the medical art, without producing a radical 
cure, until I at last extracted a tooth that looked perfect, but 
which proved to be perforated at the hack by a carious hole, 
whose polished appearance might have given the idea that it had 
been made by a drill. 

At this portion of my essay I was interrupted by a gentleman 
who came to be examined for life insurance ; and on making the 
neccessaiy inquiries as to family history, he infonned me that 
his mother's death was due to neuralgia, in this wise ; she being 
strong-minded and kind-hearted, had attended three lady friends 
during the performance of operations for the removal of canceroua 
or other tumours, and consequently knew the horrors of suigery. 
By some misfortune she feared that she herself was the victim of 
scirrhus, and this produced intense fear and neuralgia. The 
paiu from the last was so excessive that she was unable to sleep 
for a week. To give relief very strong opiates were prescribed, 
■ and these, it is supposed, were the cause of death. At the same 
time, the gentleman informed me of a case in which a lady bad 
been suffering for years, wandering from capital to capital in 
search of a cure, but always in vain. 

As I write there Hashes across my inind the case of a yonng 
lad, in whom frightful tic doloreux was brought un by over-study, 
or perhaps we might say, by a horror at having to leam I.atiii, 
and by the stuf&ng of two teeth with gold. A removal of the metal 
cured the pain, but the impression made upon the uen-ona 
system was not removed for many months. 
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I Jhitat aaot, utd nuij otlms leoonled ia Ukots, show bs U«i 
nlgia ooufUetcly biflles tbe doctw, aad Unl oo* | 
r it n amfmUe ta tnatnteot. Brfora we aUempt hi'| 

1 it, we maat eadcaroar to ssoeitata Uw cftase nptui 

whicii it depends. 

Ibe vcml nenra^ia mmjily sigmfies pain in a nerve — >^uid ym 
«K met !■ limine by the qnestknt, can there be pain in auTthing 
ebe Imt serves ! The inquire is important, and ire will lievottJ 
■ few lines to it AVe know as a fact that verj severe pain 
exists in tendons, I^uneots, and oiher white fibrous tisues, n-lit?n- 
ent they are stretcbed, and yet no nerves can be fbnnd in these 
ttssoes ; i^in, ligature of arteries is painful, yet we cannot prove 
llie existence in tbem of sensitive nerve fibrils. There is severe 
p*in in infiamniation of bone and periosleum, wherein no nerves 
can be traced. There is uo unusaal pain felt when a nerve is 
cot, at the spot where the injury is inflicted, but in the part to 
which the nerve is distributed. There is no pain produced by 
slicing the brain, nor by injury to the spinal marrow. Cutting 
away the nerv'e moreover does not always cure tie. On the other 
hand, there is always pain produced in parts wherein the process 
of death is beginning. For example, a decaying tooth is painful, 
yet the microscope shows that the diseased part is not iu contact 
with the nerve in the pulp parity. Freezing and beat alike pro- 
duce pain and mortificution ; death by hunger and thirst both 
produce agony. 

On the other hand, we know that an irritant pressing upon a 
nerve or anything which inflames it, will produce more or leas 
severe pain in distant parts, and that iu neuralgia the suffering 
is distinctly traced aloug the course of the nor\'e itself. Foe 
esainple, an aneurism implicating the brachial plexus will excite 
frightful neuralgia in the arm, and I have seen an aneurism of 
the aorta diagnosed from neuralgic pain in the i>art supplied by 
the intercostS nerves, A familiar illustration of this is met with 
when tlie ulnar nerve, or funny bone, is hurt, for in this caao the 
pain is chiefly felt in the little finger and one side of the ring 
finger, both of which arc supplied from that nerve. 

Granting, then, that neuralgia is really due to something in the 
nerves, we are no nearer an answer to the question : is the innin , 
cause of the suffering in the nervous tissue itself or in fibrous 
tissue which surrounds it ? And when the Buffering ia present wo 
cannot tell what is the physical condition of the one or the otiior. 
If we suppose that there is iuflammntion, wo cannot understand 
why the process should not go through the ordinary Htagos of 
thut attection, and eventuate in restoration. If wn say thnt theru 
is " irritation, " we only escape the difficulty by taking refuco in 
a word that gives no definite idea, If, on thit other hand, wb 
believe that the nerve is threatened with death, we find souio 
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analogies. For example, we know that very intense headache 
arises from bloodlessness in the brain, and that pain everywhere 
is intensified by starvation, cold, poverty of the blood, &c. But 
we have a still more striking analogy in the facts to \vhich we 
ait) about to call attention. A. I>. is exposed to moist cold for a 
long period, and becomes a victim to rheumatic pain. CD., 
exposed to the same cold, becomes paralytic, and dies from palsy 
of the muscles of respiration. E. K, is exposed to a biting wind, 
and finds that he has lost the power over the facial muscles on 
one side. G. H., exposed to the same influence, loses the power to 
feel on one side of the countenance. I. J., who is like the former 
subjected to local cold, gets neuralgia of the scalp or face, and 
K. L. contracts a severe earache. Neuralgia then, strange though 
it may appear, is allied to paralysis. 

Again, experience tells us that tic doloreux is very generally 
periodical in it^ attacks : it will come on at a certain hour, and go 
off at a certain other. It is common in aguish districts, and one 
who lives in such a spot and suffers from neuralgia, will be cui*ed 
if he or she goes to a more healthy locality. Moreover, it is by 
no means an uncommon circumstance for tic to last for a certain 
time, and to be attended with considerable swelling of the face, 
on the occurrence of which the pain abates. This phenomenon 
may be compared to the cold and hot stage of intermitt^*nt fever. 
Nor is the analogy weakened by the discovery that the medicines 
which are beneficial in ague are very valuable in tic. 

These facts, and another, viz. that neuralgia is not produced 
by gum boils, by the occurrence of erysipelas in the face and 
head, by scarlatina, small pox, and other diseases in >vhich 
there is unquestionably inflammation of the tissues surround- 
ing the nerves, and even of the nerves themselves — demonstrate 
the improbability of neuralgia being due to inflammatoiy action. 
We may indeed say that tic is analogous to painfully cold feet. 
We are thus led by a chain of analogies, to believe that the con- 
dition present in tic doloureux is one similar to that existent in 
a paiii beginning to die. If this be so in reality, wo may 
strengthen the position by noticing some points in the natural 
liistory of the disease. 1. Tic is more conmion in delicate 
women and men than in robust individuals ; it is more common 
in the bloodless than in those who live generously ; it is produced 
by such enervating diseases as influenza and catanh, by residence 
in climates which tend to impoverish the system, and by profuse 
discharges. 2. Tic is benefited by good living, by powerful 
tonics, by local and general stimuli, by the inhalation of chloro- 
form and the use of opium, both of which are supposed to 
operate by checking the oxidation or the destruction of the 
tissue. 3. We have seen neuralgia benefited by vesicants, by local 
irritants, byiodide of potassium, wliich, when taken internally, goes 
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to every part of tlie body with the blood, and acts as a stiiuulaut 
upon all Heat locally applied will frequently allay the pain of tic 
like a charm. Thus guided, the physician may deduce a definito 
plan of treatment, which, though not universally successful, may 
[irove to bo so in the majority of cases. Tliat plan is essentially 
!i roborant one, and may be thus described. 

1. In obstiuate cases, every known irritant that is removable 
must be taken away ; in milder forma, the irritant may remain 
and yet the paiu be cured for months. In cases where there are 
many bad teeth, but which are nevertheless valuable from their 
position, this point is important. Amongst the irritants tape 
worm most be included, and an examination must be made of 
the nostrils and the ear passafjes. Lada who have thoughtlessly 
stuffed things inta tho latter places in youth and forgotten 
them in age, may liave cause to remember tliom from the 
Ueuralgia which they give rise to. 

2. The patient must endeavour as far as possible to .shun cold 
air, and to dwell in warm localities. Tlie anlferer should have a 
warm bedroom, a warm bed, and warm night gear. I have known 
tic come on as soon as ever a patient has placed her chilled body 
between atill chillier sheets. It is possible, as my friend Dr. Old- 
ham, of tlie Indian army, ingenioudy suggests, tliat tic is common 
in oguisli districts in consequence of the great coldness of tho 
night air in those localities compared mth the heat of the day 
in such places ; the transition is extremely trj'ing to the ner- 
vous system, and we have already seen that agues and inter- 
luittenta are no very distant relations of each other. 

Any one who has already suffered from tic sliould certainly 
avoid cold air as far as poasible. An open window in a carriage, 
a biting wind wliil-st stopping to chat with a friend, a chilly rail- 
way station, a chamber starved by tho prevalent mania for ven- 
tilation and misery, a cold shower bath, washing the face in cold 
water, or taking ice as a luxury, are to be shunned, for these, and 
a host of other things very little thought about, will determine 
an attack of neuralgio, 

^. The diet must be ns generous as the stomach and tho 
jiocket will allow, cave, of course, being taken to avoid intoxica- 
tion. The cry so commonly raised, that all alcoholic liquors 
are bad because some folks take too much, is so senseless that I 
scarcely like to trust myself to speak about it. Wine, beer, Sic, 
ai-e as much food as mutton, quite as necessary as tea, and, as 
mtidtcioos, equal to quinine For example, let me quote the fol- 
lowing line^ from Sir S. Baker's " Albert Nyanza," vol. ii. p. 
\i'M. After long journeys, and long alter the expenditure of 
their quinine, the explorers were thin and haggard, and suffering 
severely from fever ; but Baker knew how to make whiskey from 
sweet potatoes, and made some, and tlien W says : — " I found an 
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extraonliuaty change in mj health from tiie time thiil I cfitn- 
menced driukiug the potato wliiskey. Every day I drank hot 
toddy. I became strong ; and from that time to the present day 
my fever left me, occurring only once or twice during the first six 
lurintha, and then quitting uio entiitdy. Not having tastol 
oitiier wino or spirits for neai'ly two years, the sudden change 
from total abstineuce to a moderate aUowauce of stimiUant pro- 
dnced a marvellous effect." Indeed, any one who reads the woolo 
hook with care, will see that the whiskey alone did infinitely 
mora good than the quinine, which was taken as long as it lasted. 
Hear fliia, ye teetotalltre, and ye delicate women ; who think wine 
a poison, learn hence to appreciate it in neuralgia — which, as we 
have said before, is allied to ague — as it deserves ! I afl&rm that, 
in my own experience, quinine witliont alcnUol mixed with it 
is not half so efficacious as when it is mixed with a tinetura 
IWk infusion is good for nothing; port wino and bark together 
are a valuable remedy both in tic and ague. 

i. In mild cases, quinine and opium in pills, well washed down 
with a glass of warm sherry, suffices for a cure. Three grains 
of the first and one of the second taken eveiy six hours has cared 
many a patient in a day or two. Iron in the form of tlie car- 
boiute or the tmcture of the sesqui-cldoride— indeed, any pow- 
ei lul tome, is of great service in the majority of cases. But these 
are com pant ivcly useless urJesa attention is paid to warmth and 
comfort. In severe cases such as I have already described, 
more poweriul medicines are indicated. These, for the most part, 
should be selected from those which are absorbed unchanged in 
the stomach, and which are evacuated again from the system in 
a similar condition. Amongst such wo may I'eckon the balsams, 
tnrpeutine, arsenic, nitrate of potash, &a, but none of these have 
as yet proved themselves to be serviceable. On the other hand, 
iodide of potassium has proved its own utility, and the only 
objection to its indiscriminate use is the effect it sometimes occa* 
sions. I have known half a ymiu produce so nmcb iuflammation 
about the fauces that, for a time, death seemed imminent ; again, 
I have known (Ive grains followed by such distressing inlldmina- 
tion of eyes, nose, ears, throat, stomach, bladder, bowels, &o., 
that nothing but an anterior knowledge of the possible effects 
would have induced my patient to believe that she had not been 
really poisoned. Whenever, therefore, the dmg seems to be 
indicated, it is judicious to a-scertain, in the first place, whether 
the patient can boar a full dosa 

The bromide of potassium, from its value in epilepsy, and as a 
nervine tonic, promises much, but as yet it has not proved equal 
to the iodide. Hydrate of chloral has a hopeful future. 

5, In Uie next place the affected neiTCs may bo stimula ted 
locally. It would take too long to summarise here the oI]| 
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Viitions I matlo iii " Foundation for a New Theory nnd Pmctii/o 
or Medicine" respecting the value and modus opemndi ol' wliat 
are collud " counter-irritants," suffice it, thorefore, to say that I 
regai-d applications to the skin as one of the means hy which 
medicaments can bo introduced to the parts below. If, then, I 
want to provoke more blood to come to some spot below the 
cittls, I apply something which iiTitat«s, reddeus, and perhaps 
blisters the akin. If I put on a common blister, the " canthai-a- 
diue" which it contains passes through the skin, and iiTitatcs 
the part below. That it does so, I sec ; for if I put it too near 
the eye it will inflame that organ. I presume tliat it does for 
parts where I cannot trace its operation the same, or something 
similar to that'.which it does where I can observe them. AVith the 
view, then, of bringing more blood to painful nerves, we use blas- 
ters, mustard poultices, turpentine stupes, chlorofoiTu, eau de 
cologne, or, simply, very hot stuff to the skin ; nor is the appli- 
cation useless, forthe pain abates in the majority of cases 03 soon 
OS the drug has had time to permeate the tissues. But there is 
this difficulty in the adoption of the plan here sketched — viz,, that 
neither man nor woman like to run the risk of disfiguring their 
face and vesicating its surface to relieve a pain which is endur- 
able. tJufortunateiy, the objection is a valid one in many coses, 
for we cannot find a remedy whioh will do good, as a stimulant, 
below the skin, without making the attis disagi'eeably iuBamed, 
consequently there is a limit to the value of rubefactenta or 
blisters. 

6. To obviate the preceding objection doctors have sought to 
find remedies which shall deaden aensibility. They consider that 
as a neiTc steeped in a solution of morphia loses much, if not all, 
its peculiar power as a nerve, so, by siurounding it with the 
atmosphere, so to speak, of an anodyne it would cease to give 
pain. This idea is carried out by the introduction of morphia — 
thiongh the skin hy Wood's syringe, or by applying the drug to 
a blistered surface — or by prolonged inunction. By any of these 
plans, morphia, belladonna, aconite, or any other substance may 
be introduced. I have seen each do good — and often cure — but 
each has some drawback. I have known aconite painted on the 
temple cure tic, yet jiroduce ophthalmia which was almost as 
bad. 

Where there are so many matters to be weighed, it is difficult 
—certainly puzzling — for a physician to know what to do first. 
However anxious he may be to cure his patient, he feels that 
there is a prior duty involved — viz., not to kill, or otherwise do 
mischief Urged by this feeling, he advances from the compa- 
ratively mild to the more severe remedies, only stopping where 
he firmly believes the cure or the means of cure to be worse than 
the disease itself. That he is sure to be bafded sometimes, every 
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doctor with a pretension to experience must allow ; nor 
anyone to feel shame at acknowledging the fact To assei 
medicine can cure everybody who can afford lai^ fee 
doctor who is fashionable, and supposed to be clever, is U 
claim a belief that art is equal to the creative power, A 
cian can do much ; how much he is always striving to aso 
ycjt he recognizes a voice within which says, "Misery, 
and death, are inseparable. What God has joined togethei 
cannot put asunder." Yet all misery does not come at one 
much of it is removable ; whether it is so in the casebefoi 
is the physician's aim to discover. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



When first I left "the Hall and College" behind me, and, 
still farther, when I had gone through the studies which enabled 
me to write M.D. (Lond) after my name, I had the idea that I 
koew all about the diaease called gout, its history, its pathology, 
and the beat means of curing it. I had read every treatise 
extant, had sf^en very many cases in hospital practice, and liad 
listened to numerous clinical lectures upon the subject. But 
when I stood by the bedside of my first patient iu an hotel in 
Switzerland I began to doubt whether I really did know much 
about gout, after all. It seemed to me as if all my supposed 
learning could be rolled into the two ideas — viz., gout is the 
result of good living generally, and colchicum is the best drug 
known for its cure. When I attended my next patient, my own 
father, my doubts respecting my knowledge beoime intensified, 
and once more I perused the old treatises and some more recent 
productions. In the absence of cases, it appeared to me that I 
had become more learned than ever, but the very next patient 
floored me at once. Tliere was scarcely a received opinion that 
lie did not falsify. He did not inherit gout ; he had always been 
singularly temperate ; being a civil engineer he was much in the 
open air, active alike in body and in mind, yet almost crippled 
by podagra. He had used colchicum but never found good from 
it, and expected much from my treatment, for — God help the 
mark ! — he had heard that I was very clever in gout. I did my 
l>est, but bad it was, and 1 retired with a profound feeling of dis- 
comfiture, and a desire that I might never again have to treat a 
patient with so common but so perverse a complaint. 

At length, I began to suffer from queer symptoms ; now I 
had a pain in my elbow, apparently the result of excessive use 
of the pen — which increased so greatly as to incapacitate me 
from writing more than a few lines at a time. I could neither 
see nor feel anytbiiig peculiar on the aching spot, and could 
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press it, rub, or otberwiae pimish it witliont any aggrav;ition, bnt 
nothing that I ccrnld Jo either relieved or ciireJ it. One Any, 
however, from a concatenation of causes, I nearly fainted right 
away during a consul lation, and for a few days was so subject to 
the sensation of impending syncope that I had to consider myself 
an invalid, hut, at the end of the wcuk, " Eicliard was himself 
again ;" and the elbow pain had gone. This, after a time, became 
replaced by a pain near the knee, confined, like the preceding, to 
a spot the size of a shilling, sometimes so severe as to make me stop 
whilst walking, yet unaffoctcd by a pedestrian trip where twenty 
miles a day was the avenige. Slonth after month rolled on, and 
a year or two was reckoned, and still the pain Buctitated between 
a common ache and acut* suffering for a minute or two. No 
local application which I used relieved it, and I began to think 
that doctora were not altogether the fuie fellows they tlionght 
themselves. 

At length, to this pain was added a strange sensation in the 
left instep: there was pain, but curiously indefinite. I could walk 
as usual ; the parts were unchanged, except that they were un- 
usually white — looking, indeed, like well-bleached wax. I went 
to a dinner party and walked home — two miles — and the pain 
had gone. Yet, it came back the next day ; and the day after 
gradually increased in severity. I might, indeed, compare its 
increment to the sensations possibly felt by a live lobster placed 
in a pan of water to be slowly boiled to death ; first came a 
queer sensation, then, very slowly, a suspicion of pain, then the 
certainty of suffering, then a gradual increase Iti intensity until 
— well — until I understood something of the agony of gout. 

When in tliia condition the foot still looked much as usual, 
but was exquisitely tender to the touch : there was no visible 
inflammation, and it was abundantly clear that the pain in gout 
was not due to inflammation of any set of tissues. Indeed, the 
signs of inflammation— some redness — there was never niuch, 
some heat, and some swelling, all came on as the suffering 
began to subside. 

Being now fairly in for a fit of podagra, I resolved to study 
the case closely, and tried colchicum ; it was useless ; then, being 
anxious for sleep, I took opium in frequent doses ; but the result 
was that the drug made me drowsy, but evei7 Ume I closed my 
eyes in forced oblivion an agoniising start, or twitch, or spasm, 
came on in the foot and ankle, and woke me up with a paroxysm 
of horrible pain. To such an e.\tent did the contest between 
sleeping and rousing extend, that it made me partially deluioua, . 
and yet> withal, I registered a vow that I n'uuld not again try lauda- 
num. Well, for three days aud two nights the paroxysm lasted 
without a minute's interval, aud at length abated. During all 
that ptriod my mind was unusually active, save when inlhieuuod 
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by opium, ami I encloavoureJ to lull my seuaibilities by wiitiiig 
Latin verses fut my son, a, t»sk X liad never bcfoi'c miccuudcd ju 
when at school or subsequently. As I lay, moi-cover, :ill tliu 
treatises on gout presented themselves for review, ami the (^luis- 
tion arose, — " What would you say or Jo to, or think or, a doctor 
who ordered for you a smart aperient ? " " for you who can 
scarcely move, would a movement of the bowels be pleasant ? " 
No, thought I, it would be a curse. 

At length the pain went, sleep came, and I was for getting up; 
yet, the instant the foot was on a lower level than the rest of the 
body the suffering returned. When thus forced to lie in bed, 
without feeling anything more than tlie dread of having to put 
my foot down, I naturally began to ruminate, medically. I 
found that I could rub or squeeze the affected part with coinlbrtj 
it was clear that there was no active disease, and that something 
was required to assist the once distended vessels to resume their 
wonted tone or calibra Movement was still painful, but when 
absolutely still there was no pain whatever. After passing many 
plans in review, and discarding them in succession, it occurred 
to me that strapping would answer all the indications. I sent, 
therefore, for three yards of adhesivLi phiister, cut a sufficient 
number of strips, and then — being my own surgeon — enveloped 
the foot from the toe to mid-leg with a substantial coating of 
plaisler. This done, I could immediately walk about. 

Wlien once out of bed I became conscious of extreme debility, 
and recognized, for the first time, the now familiar fact that a fit 
of the gout is followed by a period of weakness similar to that 
following typhus or other fever. A few days' comparative 
activity made the strapping uncomfortable, and I had to replace 
it ; in doing so I discovered that the foot, without any support, 
was extremely painful. Again being able to go about, and re- 
joicing in recovered liberty, I soon required a fresh strapping, 
and as the processes oi rpmoval and renewing were tedious and 
somewhat painful, I endeavoured to supplant them by the use 
of an elastic web. It answered, apparently, well for the first 
day ; but ou the second the pressure brought on a relapse. At 
laat, by dint of grinning and boaring, I got well, and set myself 
resolutely to earn daily fatigue by bodily labour; bought a high 
trotting horse, and rode, and walked, and delved right manfully. 
As a result, I got gout in both feet a few months thereafter. 

Under the smart of ttiis double grievance I resolved to tiy 
t«etotaIism, and kept my resolution for some hours ; at the end 
of which the pain was so increasingly severe that I felt that I 
must either cry like a big baby, or Uute something stranger than 
tea. Three glasses of Moselle were selected, and in ten minutes 
aft«r I had swallowed them the pain had gone, the fit of gout 
was over, and I could go about 
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An cxperiQnce like this was not to be despised, 60 the "occa- 
sion was improved " by endeavoariug to ascertain the observa- 
tions of other sufferers. A. B., himself a doctor, took nothing 
stronger than buttermilk, and was a martyr to gout C, D..who 
was remarkably regular and abstemious, though not a teetotaller, 
was equally persecuted ; wliilst E. F., who had been a teetotaller 
for twenty years, and almost always on his feet, was almost 
crippled by podoffra. Then, again, the winebibbers of Germany, 
Bordeaux, and Burgundy, drink much, but know little of gout ; 
and the whiskey-drinking Scotch eiyoy an almost complete 
immunity. England, moreover, aud Ireland, Sweden, too, and 
other countries, have a fur greater reputation for drunkenness 
than for gout. As a riJe, gont is not an appanage of habits of 
intoxication. 

Still farther, exercise will not prevent gout ; indeed, each 
attack my father had was distinctly traceable to pedestrianism 
carried to fatigue. All these considerations point to the fact 
that indulgence in strong liquors is only one of the parents of 
gout, and that there must be some other potency in addition. 

^Vhilst endeavouring to ascertain what this could be, the very 
remarkable fact presented itself for notice ; viz., that the diet 
which seemed to encourage the gout is one which is compatible 
with apparently the highest health. Gouty patients, as a rule, 
feeling and seeming to others to be in the best possible condition 
until the first fit occurs. 

Leaving speculation out of the question, I resolved to ascer- 
tain what would be the I'esult of abandoning all fermented 
liquors except Moselle, or some other thin white wine, and to 
live in all other re-ipects like other people. Things went on well 
for a time, and then I began to have what appeared to be 
thicateniugs of the complaint, Eememberiug, then, the case of 
a Cambridge Proleaaor, who had found a cure in the waters of 
"Wiesbaden, it occurred to me that a steady course of water 
drinking — but not to the exclusion of wiue at meal times — 
might do good, and I dosed myself with a timiblerful eveiy ten 
minutes between ten or twelve. Fancy said the precaution was 
good ; one attack did indeed come on, but was too slight to con- 
fine me to bed. By-and-bye it became inconvenient to take the 
water, and I had recourse to Dr. Lavelle's medicines. At Urat 
they seemed to be useful ; but being anxious to determine their 
real value I resolved to omit them during the next threatenings, 
and then ascertained that the disappearance of symptoms would 
take place whether tha medicine was taken or not. 

Three years now elapsed between one serious fit and another, 
and when a renewed paroxysm obtruded itself, I farther experi- 
mented upon the local use of aconite, chestnut oil, and verj' hot 
water ; in fact, I endeavoured to ascertain the real value of 



everything whicli has, hitherto, beeu recommended. The result 
arrived at was, that each individual's experience of gout is pecu- 
liar to himself, and that what ia most highly lauded by some is 
of no value to others ; that, upoa the whole, it is better to 
f;rin, bear, and let the gout expend itself, than to try to cure it 
by active remedies ; that total abstinence from alcoholic beve- 
rages is, not to be encouraged during the attack, except when 
there is much fever ; that every fit of podagra is followed by ex- 
cesaivo prostration of strength ; and that if colchicura, Lavelle'a 
fluid, or any brisk aperient calcidated to produce exhaustion, is 
used, the amomit of weakness may be increased until it becomes 
fatal. Many well-known men have killed themselves by taking 
colchicum to cure the gout. 

The learned reader will probably recognise ere this that I have 
not expressed any opinion upon what is called the lithic acid 
theory of gout, upon the question whether the phenomenon of 
gout is to be regarded as the effect of some distinct poison in the 
blood, whether it is a disease of the nervous system, whether it 
is influenced by mental activity, wealth, or poverty — I have, 
indeed, intentionally passed them all by. In my opinion, doctors 
do not know anything of the originating cau.ies of gout, any more 
than they can demonstrate the condition of the blood induced by 
the introduction therein of the saliva of an angry, fasting, or 
diseased dog. We know, as a general nde, that gout doe-s not exist 
among savages, and temperate hard-working men ; wc do know 
that it is common in polished communities, and that it seems 
generally to be associated with good living. Strong wines, strong 
spirits, and sometimes strong ales, seem particularly to favour 
its advent But why they do so we cannot telL Amongst the 
curiosities, so to speak, of gout, we may mention that — as a rule 
— it seems to be a disease jealous of a rival. It toiiures its victim 
sevei-ely, but it guarantees him from other diseases. There 
are, of course, many exceptious to this rule, nevertheless it is 
tine in the main. 

Now, if we distrust all theories about gout, it follows that 
we must equally disregard all treatment based upon theories. 
We certainly do so ; but oiu" opinion of the theories has arisen 
from our observation of the practice and not our distrust of the 
practice from our opinion of the theories. 

We can easily understond that our readers, tired of seeing 
nothing but cold water tlirown iipon current ideas respecting 
poilnifra, may naturally iucinire what the author is driving at 
and what theory he is himself about to" propound. The truth is 
I have no theory whatever to propound, and the treatment 
which I propose is one that is based entirely upon empiri- 
cism, possibly, we may add, common sense. I believe that it is 
better in the long run to allow a fib of the gout to run its course 
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than lo tt^ and stop it by any medicine whatever, Yel tliat si 
not precludf any man or woman frtna testinH in their own aise 
tlif vuhie of any remedy specially recommended. I believe tlint 
everything which would tend to increase the debility produced 
by the disease itself must be avoided. I believe that the indi- 
vidual's own stomach will inform Lim what he should take 
bt-tter than a doctor would do. I believe that weak wines, or 
alcohol, &c., diluted are the most appropriate beverages, I 
believe that in many cases a total abstinence from stimulants 
protracts the convalescence. I believe that a gouty subject may 
80 treat himself or be managed by otheis that the cure is worse 
than the complaint. As a rule, I believe that the general diet 
^lould be simple, the habits repilarly correct, and the drink 
taken of a weak order. There is no advantage in prohibiting 
alcohol to those accustomed to ita use. 

Let me bring, at length, this very egotistical essay to a close 
by the statement that, during its committal to paper, and for 
some weeks previously, I have been suffering from a pain in the 
right wrist, resembliug those before spoken of as occurring in the 
right elbow and the right knee. It is sometimes so severe as to 
prevent my writing at all ; occasionally it is associated with a 
twitch which jerks my pen from my fingers. That it presages 
more gout I doubt not ; yet with that belief my experience has 
told me that it is injudicious to take medicine. Once I should 
have flooded myself with plain water ; but that, I find, now in- 
terferes with my digestion. To give up my usual diet would 
seem to me to be absurd until I coidd find a batter. 

The conclusions hitherto drawn may, to many, appear to be 
based rather upon my own personal experience than upon a 
multitude of cases. That they are so I do not deny. Yet, on 
the other hand, we may affirm that a doctor never can so 
thorougldy watch, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the diseases 
of another as be can his own. In like manner he can more 
closely observe the effect of remedies on himself, a body with 
whom he is ever present, tlian upon a patient whom he only sees 
for a few minutes once in twenty-four hours. Hence, as a gene- 
ral rule, a physician who has himself been ill with any complaint 
and has watched it closely can recognise it in all its phases, and 
understand his clients' sensations and symptoms more minutely 
than one who has never been ill. He who has once felt the 
acute agony of gout would never use roughness with the limb of 
another sufferer, and one who knows how great is the intense 
prostration following the fit would never prescribe for its cure 
abundant exeicise. But I have had still another end in view in 
giving this chapter of medical autobiography, viz,, a desire to 



support, ij«rliap9 to emulate, tho example of the learned Syden- 
Iiani. lie who is often styled tho modeiii Hippocrates and 
the father of English medicine, was liimself a sufferer from gout, 
and lie left it as hia opinion that the best treatment for it is 
patience and flannel. Surely, when such a man condescends to 
use his own case as a text for a medical sermon, and demon- 
strates his belief by Iiis practice, leaser lights, following in his 
wake, may imitate hb example and demonstrate the justice of 
hia views by recording their own experience. 

In lino, I would say that, however inai'tistic it may seem, I 
would leave gout very much to itaeIC When the fit is on, the 
foot, or other part affected, should be kept as quiet as possible, 
lying upon very fine linen, cotton, fur, or other material Cool- 
ness is generally pleasant in the early stage, and this may be 
secured by a roomy bed-guard, arch-shapud ; if nothing else is 
at hand, it may be placed in a band!)ox. At first the diet 
should be light, for there is little appetite, and a full meal in- 
duces an aggravation of the pain. Good tea is a pleasant beve- 
rage, but any thin wina or weak spirit and water may be used. 
As soon as the acute stage is over, rubbing with rubefacients is 
of service, and, if the patient can bear it, the use of strapping 
sufficient to keep the foot and ankle rigid will enable him to 
hobble about. At this period tonic medicines are useful, and 
such wines as hock, moselle, white hermitage, champagne, &c., 
are useful. It is doubtful whether the dark wines of Bourdeaux 
and Burgundy, and the strong ports and shemes, are not preju- 
dicial. Aa a rule, the white wines are slightly aperient, the reds 
arc astringent, If any wine turns acid on the stomach it should 
never again be used cold. Ice, and cold food of all kinds are to 
bo avoided in gout, and, as a rule, uncooked vegetables should 
be eschewed until the stomach lias regained its powers. The 
gouty, aa a rule, should avoid cold ; its depressing influence does 
much to determine an attack. Tcetotalism may be tried by any 
one who is disposed to do so, but there is great doubt whether it 
will stave off the disease or prevent its recurrence. I have lately 
corresponded with a man who has been a total abstainer for 
twenty-two years, and, so far as I can learn, he suffers more, and 
for a longer period at a time, than those who live somewhat 
freely. I scarcely need add that all excess should be avoided ; 
debauchery with wine, excessive mental labour, or great anxiety 
with little vinous indulgence, are equally bad. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the worst cases of gout that are seen in the London 
hospitfds are in ballaat-heavers or other labourers, whose bodily 
toil is e-tcessive, and who drink largely of their stout or beer to 
enable them to get tlirough their day's work- 

itespectin},' auch accideuts aa gout in tlie stomKch all I can 
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say is, that they are better treated by wann water than by brandy, 
by patience rather than by violence ; but as it is quite incom- 
patible with my purpose to go into the details of treatment, I 
will refer anybody who is interested in such matters to Dr. 
Grairdner^s work on gout^ which is, in my opinion, the best book 
upon the subject that is extant 



CHAPTEB XXXIII. 

ON THE PATUOLOQT OF SCIATICA. 



I THINK that I shall be expressing the opinion of many 
thoughtful men when I say that the pathology of sciatica is in 
an unsatisfaetoiy state at the present time. If we tura to Dr. 
Mayne's Dictionary for the meaning of the word, we find it given 
thus : — " Term for a rhmmatic affection of the hip-joint ;" ap- 
plied likewise to a neuralgic aflection of the sacro-acialic nerve." 
If we consult Dr. Copland's Dictionary, we find no separate 
article on sciatica, hut the compUint is treated of under the head 
of Sciatica Neuralgia ; and the author remarks ; " Tliis form of 
neuralgia was formerly confounded with all painful affections of 
the hip and adjoining paits .... and the pain was referred to 
the joint, to the muscles, to the bones, to the tendons, to tlie 
nerves, &c., according to the views of the writere." Under the 
head of nerves, he says, " Sciatica is a proof of this want of pre- 
cise knowledge ; for information is still required as to the state 
of the nerve in this affection." Dr. Watson says, " Sciatica or 
pain radiating from the sciatic notch, and following the course 
of the sciatic nerve, is sometimes an inflammatory complaint, 
and yields to the remedies of inflammation, bleeding and blister- 
ing ; sometimes it is plainly a part of rheumatism, and then may 
be relieved by calomel and opium, or by colchicura ; sometimes, 
again, it results from irritation within the pelvis .... some- 
times it is a purely nervous and neuralgic pain, and then the 
treatment of facial neuralgia will, vuUnlis mutandis, he apphcable 
to it." Gird edit., pp. 7-8.) If we put all this into plain 
English, it means that "sciatica" is a name given to pain about 
the hip, respecting which our knowledge is not precise. 

Can anything like precision be attained ? Many things com- 
bine to induce us, at the present period, to answer this question 
in the negative ; but we see no reason why a greater amount of 
certainty shall not be attainable hereafter. 
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Our current difficulties luiae from the ooe word beiug eioiilojwi 
to express iDUiy very different pbeoomena, and from the in- 
suffidency villi wtiicli many coses are reported. To have 
dt-finite notions of the disease auJ ita aioses, we most classily 
tlie sjtnptoais §o far as we can ; examine into their concomitants, 
the condition of individual sufferers, the alliances [bo to speak) 
of the disease, and the means by which improvement seems to 
have been secured. These will afford us data which may serve 
as a starting point for subsequent observations. Perhaps I 
ought to crave indulgence, because I profess to call attentjos to 
lite " scent," rather than to be an infallible guide to the object 
soujrht. I do not so, however ; for the keen-nosed hound does 
nut incur censure, though his quest be un.successful ; the linow- 
ledge that there is something to be hunted up, and the pleasure 
of seeking it. often proves the sportsman's only pleasure. 

I propose to inquire : 1. What is the actutd locality of the 
disease ; 2. What classes of persons are most subject to it ; 3. 
XTnder what circumstances it comes on ; 4. What are the symp- 
toms which attend it ; 5. TNliat are the most successful empirical 
modes of treatment. We may then deduce its probable nature 
and the philosophical liue of treatment indicated. 

1. The actual locality of the disease varies in different indi- 
viduals. In none of the cases I have seen, about seventeen, has it 
been i-eferred to the exact locality of the sciatic nerve or any of 
its branches ; but the patients, while describing it, have invari- 
ably mapped out the origin, course, or insertion, of one or more 
of the gluteal muscles, and with these the " biceps cruris " and 
tiie fascia lata are frequently included The "senu-tendinosas" is 
rarely complained of ; but it is by no means uncommon to find 
the outer origin of the gastrocnemius implicated when the bice]>3 
is affected severely. In these latter cases the tendinous struc- 
tures seem to be the chief seat of the suffering, Tliis Ls con- 
spicuously the case in a patient under my care at the Liverpool 
Hoyal Infirmary, who refers his pain almost entirely to the 
strongest part of the fascia lata, and acknowledges none in the 
course of tho nerve. This at once takes sciatica out of the list 
of pure neuralgias, and approximates it to that other class, to 
whicli the name myalgia has been given. 

2. If we esamiue those most subject to the disease, we find 
them to be the old, the gouty, the dyspeptic, those of consump- 
tive lamily, those who have been much exposed to vicissitudes 
of teuipeniture, or have been reduced in vigour from any de- 
pressing agency. In these individuals we most always find the 
muscles flabby, in-itable, diminished much in contractile power, 
occasionally withered or semipalsied, and frequently the seats of 
pure myalgia. 

3. The circumstances inducing an attack of sciatica seem very 
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siguificaut of il3 Beat. In the cases under my notice, il Iina 
opparently been brousht on by fretiwent etoopiug and rising 
again. Thus, in the case of a lady, it arose from hut duating 
and polishing the whole of her drawing-room furniture ; the pain 
in this instance came on suddenly, whilst ahe was walking out, 
and was so intense that she waa almost unable to move the limb 
for four houra. After one buttock got well, the other was at- 
tacked. In the case of an elderly gentleman, the attack was 
determined by his standing for many hours in the cold, superin- 
tending workmen, himself staking out ceiiain boundaries, and 
frequently using the pick-axe. He was at the time recovering 
from a severe illness, during which he had an acute attack of 
myalgia in Poupart's ligament In former years he had expe- 
rienced four severe fits of gout. Of four cases at present under 
my care, one is a fireman, another a dockgatemau, another an 
ostler, and another a foundr3'man and moulder ; and in all the 
attack can be referred to the excessive use of the gluteal and 
crural muscles. So far as I have seen, patients appear to get 
well by remaining quiet ; but they tell you they are not cured, 
for the pain returns as soon as theij begin to loalk Tliis at once 
seems to imply thst there is some connection between the pain 
and motion, and leads to the inference eitlier that its seat is in 
the organs of locomotion, or that when these are exercised they 
injure neighbouring parts. As the nerve is the part most likely 
to be affected, we ask ourselves whether it is possible that it can 
be bruised by the contractions of the glutseus ; and the answer ia 
in the negative : for if it were, we should have in the foot and 
leg a sense of paiu and tingling, such as we have in the arm and 
hand when the ulnar nerve is struck. When a man strikes his 
"funny bone," he tries to relieve the pain produced by squeezing 
the inner part of the hand ; wlien a man has sciatica, he places 
his hand on the hip to relieve the paiu, and leaves the foot 
alone. 

Yet we do have sometimes the symptom of " pins and needles" 
in the foot complained of in sciatica; and this leads us to the 
belief that the nerve must then be implicated. I was consulted 
respecting a case of this kind a few days ago, and the history I 
elicited was sufficiently interesting to deserve detail. The 
gentleman was a large made, healthy -looking, burly man, a cap- 
tain in the army, and between forty and fifty years of age ; but 
he had seen much hortl service in the West Indies, the Bermudas, 
Gibrallar, and Greece, and had suffered severely from the liard- 
ships attending the Crimean war, during which the sciatica first 
came on, attacking the left buttock, and in the end implicating 
the whole pelvis, anteriorly and posteriorly. This affection was 
attended by a swelling of the leg, apparently analogous to 
phlegmasia dolens. He recovered from this, but did not regain 
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his usual condition, whicli, he said, had never been a strong one, 
iintwithsUnding his good looks. Latterly, he had been subject 
to faintness, general malaise, indigestion, languid circulation, &a. 
His duties generally kept him to hin desk ; but he lutd been 
recently obliged to do more active work, which involved much 
walking, standing, and ^tcroping to examine stores. This brought 
nn lumbago and sciatica ; the first had subsided, the latter HLill 
remained, although his occupation wa.^ once more sedentary. 
This seemed to involve the idea that there must be some cause 
keeping up the irritability of the gluteal muscles ; and, aa the 
foot was affected, I imngined that the nerve was obnoxious to the 
same thing. On closely questioning the patient, I elicited the 
fact that, when writing, he always sat on the left buttock exclu- 
sively, and thus very eFTectually squeezed both its muscles and 
the nerve against the bone ; and, as the former were very soft 
and compressible, it was clear that they could not protect the 
nerve from external pressure so fully as if they were finn. A 
careful sifting of the symptoms now proved that the sensations 
in the foot were general after sitting ; those in the sciatic region 
came ou after motion. I have, in my own person, often felt 
what I feared might be the prelimiuary signs of sciatica ; but I 
have latterly been able to connect them invariably with a pro- 
longed use of the pen, which involves much stooping forward 
and pressure upon the flexors of the thigh, i&c It is generally 
noticed that sciatica is induced by damp and cold weather, lu 
this and some other resi>ect.s, it seems to be influenced by the 
same causes which bring on the plieuomcua described as mus- 
cular rheumatism. 

4. The symptoms accompanying sciatica aie not so fully 
described by writers as could be wished ; but we infer that there 
are generally signs which point to a nervous lemperanieot or to 
a gouty or rheumatic diatliesis. Dr. Copland says, " In some 
cases the accessions of suffering are followed by ctnivulsive at 
trembling Tjiovcmentt of the limb, bij alight jiumbnesi or partial 
palaij, and an attack generally kaves Ihc limb fmaciated, Jlahlg, 
and weakened. When the attack has been veiy severe, or of long 
continuance, lameness, or dragging of the leg, great emaciation 
of the limb, a weakened, or partially paralysed, state of the 
muscles and disorder of the digestive organs are experienced, 
for some time afterwards." (I have italicised a sentence, as I 
shall have to make special reference to it shortly.) In a subse- 
quent paragrapli, a case is recoixled where the pulse was quick and 
irritable; in it the pain was referred to the niiildle of the rectus 
femoris, and spoken of as crural, and not sciatic neuralgia. In 
all the cases which have coine under my own notice there have 
been well-marked symptoms of constitutional debility. 

Amongst those symptoms which are not generally present, we 
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must iitulude seaBatious ia the leg and foot, siimlar t» those felt 
ill the hand wlien the ulnar nerve is struck. The absence of 
these signs seems to bo of gre^t importance when via take into 
consideration the phenomena attending the application of a 
direct irritant, &c., to a nerve. If we employ simple pressure to 
the sciatic or popliteal nerve, as by prolonged sitting in a certain 
l>osture, we have — 1, powerlessness to move the muscles of the 
foot, and cutaneous insensibility to external impressions ; 2, 
after the pressure is removed, we have a strange pricking sensa- 
tion in the foot The portion of the nerve we have squeezed is 
not complained of at all. Again, if a nerve be divided, iha act 
of division produces a sensation of pain referred to the parts to 
which it is distributed, and not to the spot which ia cut ; and, 
if after amputation, any inflammatory or other affection impli- 
cates the divided ends of the nerve, pain is not referred to them, 
but to the limb which was removed. Still farther, if we lay bare 
the sciatic nerve of a frog and irritate it, we have certain con- 
tractile phenomena in the muscles to which it is distributed ; 
and if the frog could speak, we should expect to hear a complaint 
of pain in the foot and leg. 

Now, if sciatica be an inflammatoiy affection of the neurilem- 
ma, this must be thickened, and, as a necessary result, the nerve 
must be squeezed ; and if the nerve be squeezed, partial paralysis 
and anaesthesia of the foot must ensue, and the sensation of pins 
and needles will be the proof of the pressure being diminished. 
Or, if sciatica he a real nervous irritation, we sliould still have 
as a symptom muscular contraction or modified sensation in the 
parts to which the nerve goes, or from which it comes, and not 
solely in the spot irritated. There is then a prima facie difficulty 
in considering sciatica to be purely a nervous affection depen- 
dent on some physical change in the nerve. 

5. The empirical means found most successful in the treatment 
of sciatica are — a. Such tonics as quina and steel ; h. Such warm 
medicines as spices, guiacum, or turpentine ; c. Snolj local stimu- 
laots 03 blistei-8 and rubefacients ; d. Anodynes used locally ; 
c. Firm strapping to preclude motion of tlie limb ; /. Colcliicum, 
On the other hand, low diet, purging, and mercury, have been 
proved to be prejudiciaL 

Two hypotheses have been put foi-ward to explain the phe- 
nomena of sciatica — one, that the afli.'ction is rheumatic ; the 
Mher, that it is neuralgic. I will not attempt to discuss them ; 
for both words are so vague in their signification that they bring 
us no definite ideas, I propose no new theory, but would call 
attention to a series of facts which possess much signiUcance. 

a. The locality of the pain is referred by the patient to mus- 
cular and tibroua parts. 
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h. In (loscribitif! it, the aaam movementa are made as when 
inyalgic jtaiiis are complaiucd of elaewliere. 

e. Tlie uaturo of tlw [laiu resembJea that of certain foruis o( 
myalgia. 

d. Myalgic pains elwwhore are common when sciatica is 
presBiit. 

All these point to thu musclpa and tendon-t or fascias as being 
very generally, if not invariably, the sent of the pain. 

We have next to ask ourselves wbetliei-the muscles areeverthe 
seats of such severe suffering as attends eciatica. We first notice 
the fact that in sciatica the inuacles are more or less weakened, 
■withered, or palsied; and we areledto inquire into the symptoms 
which attend wasting palsy. I have already recorded one case 
of muscular paralysis which was attended with acute and per- 
sistent pain (Myait/ia, p. 68). This is by no means a rare 
occurrence ; for Dr. Koberts, in his interesting^ work on this 
subJBct, remarks, " Pain ia by far the commonest of the symptoms 
.... it is (sometiities) sharp and lancinating, shooting down in 
the course of the nerves, having all the character of neuralgia 

resembling and ofteji called rheumatic pain /» 

sa'crat instanies il marked Iht trutsel oftht diseoM, and passed away 
as l/te atrophy Kl in t» good canicsi." (P. U9.) Compare the 
two sentences from Dr. Roberts and Dr. Copland which are in 
italics, and their connexion seems to be well marked. Again, 
we reajl in the same authority, " that unusual sensitiveness to low 
temperatura is a prominent symptom of wasting muscles ; and 
two cases are mentioned, one wliere there was a sensible falling 
off of muscular power in the cold ; the other where power was 
partially restored hy warmth. In this we see some glimmering 
of the reason why damp cold so frequently induces sciatica — it 
makes weak muscles weaker.* In the second case which Dr. B. 
details, there was, in addition to other symptoms, a partial palsy 
of the right leg — great sensitiveness to cold ; and Dr. K. i-emarks 

* U ia a fad "f great interest, >iiii one which mutcriailj camplicatcs the 
difficulty in nssi^uiiiL' the pain in sciatica to any one part, that severe cold 
which produces t'icial neuralgia in some wilt produce facial palsy in othitT* ; 
that in one it will giTe rise to sciatica, in anotlier to paraplegia, in a few to 
tetanus, and in many to muscnlar and neivous phonomuna combined. Thus 
Dr. Roberts says ; " in sixteen caee^ (of wasting paUy) the atrophy aiUBit 
from cold' A case is recorded w here hand and forearm wasted by phing- 
ing the member when perspiring into snow; others are referred to ; miJ 
then he adds : " Coses oriBing from cold are euhject to neuralgia and rheu- 
matic pains in the affected parte (the uiuicles 1), either at the onset of the 
atrophy, nnd ceasing when this has fairly set in, or continning throughout 
its progresB." As might have l>een cijiecled, in more than one inelance the 
disease, wasting palsy, is alleged to tiave risen from " eeld mtnbined with 
fatupa!' This last is very fre<iuently indeed the cause of an attack of 
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" the only ailment lie complains of is neuralgia of Ilia riylU sciatic 
nervr, which now and then torments him." It is true that other 
casea of palsy are given in which sciatica did not occur ; hut this 
is no more than we should expect ; for the palsy. Dr. R, tells us, 
often runs its coxuse without any pain. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, as a fact of considerable importance, that the effect of gal- 
vanism greatly varies ; in some patients, says Dr. Roberts, it 
produces such severe aiiffering that they cannot endure it ; in 
others it produces scarcely any pain. This distinctly proves that 
while some partially withered muscles contract painlessly, others 
cannot contract without producing intense suffering. 

We next refer to Dr. Copland (Neuralgia of Muscular and 
MembraTums Structures, vol. ii. p. 881). We tind "in tnie 
neuralgia of the muscles, the pain is much more acnto than in 

i-heumatiam, and it recurs in frequent exacerbations /» 

all the cases I have see^i the remissions were atlejided hy weaknens in- 
partial paU)/ of thf vmaelea affected." "In two cases where tliu 
muscular pains were most acute in the thighs, and were 
attended by occasional cramps, irregular action, &c., amerantiui/ 
to partial paralysis, extensive organic change was found in the 
coi-d." Here, again, we see that semi-paralysed muscles arc 
occasioually the seats of severe pain. 

We now turn our attention to the condition of the muscles in 
the gouty diathesis, and we find in it that there is a great ten- 
dency to irregular muscular contraction, attended with more or 
less pain. Painful palpitation, and the pain of gout in the 
atouiacli arc, perhaps, the best evidences of this, lliere isonc 
form of this tusease often spoken of as " poor" gout, in which the 
muscles are flabby, weak, and withered ; and it is in this state 
that sciatica is generally found as a symptom. It comes on very 
suddenly, is very intense while it lasts, and speedily goes oltl 
Such an attack may, however, be independent of gout altogether. 

Of the rheumatic diathesis, I will only say that an immense 
number of cases put down under the name of rheumatism are 
simply myalgic, the effect of over-exertion in wp.ak muscles ; 
consequently, thero can be no surprise if, with myalgia elsewhere, 
it exists in the gluteal region too. 

Of rlieumatic gout I cannot say much ; it certainly is attended 
with very great irritability of the muscles in the neighbourhood 
of the affected parts, and. their contraction is eminently and 
acutely painful ; yet I doubt whether this fact can bo made 
available for the explanation of tho pain of sciatica, wheji there 
is no reliable proof of the presence of this rheumatic or gouty 
affection. Of the probability of sciatica being a pure neuralgia, 
having its seat in the ners'es themselves, or being dependent on 
some form of pure ner\'oiis disease, I will not express an opinion ; 
nor will I say anything of the likelihood of its being a aympa- 
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thctic pain, excepting to express a doubt whether we have any 
instance in which such pains are brought on by motion of the 
part itself, without any appreciable alteration of the coudition 
of the distant organ in sympathetic connexion' with it 

The conclusion we have arrived is, then, simply this — ^that 
there is good reason to believe that sciatica may be, and very 
frequently is, dependent upon excessive muscular action (when 
speaking of the muscles, I consider that their fibrous portions 
are included) in enfeebled, unusually irritable, or imperfectly 
palsied muscles, and that the pain is often in direct proportion 
to the weakness of the muscular fibre. 

This being so, theory would dictate what experience confirms ; 
namely, that the most appropriate treatment is rest from motion, 
warmth, anodynes locally, and amongst these as the very best we 
may mention the subcutaneous injection of morphia by Wood's 
syringe, of which we cannot speak too highly, strapping to give 
support and encourage heat, and tonics to improve the constitu- 
tional vigour. 

The influence of these considerations upon treatment is, there- 
fore, small — the effect which they have upon our prognosis is far 
greater. If it be true that the pain may be the first symptom of 
nmscular decay, we can scarcely hope for a speedy and complete 
cure. If, on the other hand, the muscular decay be a legitimate 
and certain result of the pain, our prognosis will be guided by 
the duration and severity of the suffering. In any case, however, 
of severe and enduring sciatica, especially in delicate or aged 
individuals, we must be prepared for the probability that it may 
eventuate in some withering of the muscles of the buttock or the 
thigh. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



ON HYSTERIA. 



It is sometimes difficult for an author who has a due respect 
for himself as well as for hia readers to steer his way fairly 
between arrogance on the one side, and neglect upon the other. 
If he advances his own opinions upon matters to which he has 
given special attention, aud respecting which he lias made 
valuable discoveries, in a manner consonant with his enthusiasm, 
he is certain to be accused of egotism ; and if, on the other hand, 
he passes them by entirely, he lays himself open to a chaise of 
improper reticence, for it is supposed that no one can expound 
the views of a discoverer better than himself The difficulty 
of the author is still farther increased when !ie finds that the 
promulgation of his own opinions brings into greater or less dis- 
repute the writings of those whom he respects, aud whom the 
world still regards as shining lights. 

Yet, in a matter like the treatment of hysteria, uo half mea- 
sures can be adopted. It is impossible for one living under the 
new medical dispensation to act as if he were yet in darkness. 
For him there is no middle way ; he nmst either cleave to tlio 
old notions and fight for them d Vonlrance, or he must proclaim 
himself a convert to the new creed. For rae there is no place 
for hesitation, and 1 proclaim my belief boldly that there is no 
such tUsease as that which was designated hysteria by older 
writers, and is still spoken of as a complaint by many in the 
present day, To my notion, there is not in all medical history a 
more melancholy chapter than that which treated of hysteria, 
and thei'e are still extant in many books examples of reasoning 
that are simply contemptible. Who, for example, that knows 
the nature and character of our women could believe that all of 
them, from the highest to the lowest, had, without any conspi- 
racy amongst themselves, invented a set of symptoms whose 
chief characteristics were pain in the individual and mystery for 
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tlic doctor, and yet whicb at the same time shoald be actualities 
and nonentities — non-existent, yet aggravated by sympathy — 
and all dependent more or less upon a desire to bo roamed ; I 
can hardly uiite calmly when I think of the indignitit^ heaped 
upon our females in certain medical works ; indignities, indeed, 
unsupported by a tittle of valid evidence, and which ought to 
have been more than counterbalanced by our general knowledge 
of the gentleness, patience, endurance, and long-sufl'ering ot 
woman. But, as often happens, the information given to tbe 
senses was overborne by theories inculcated in books, and the 
word Hysteria liaviug its origin in the Greek word for '* the 
womb," it was imaguied that there was some necessary' connec- 
tion with certain symptoms and femininity. 

The general opinion respecting the disease in question, and 
that still current amongst many physicians of to-day, was ajid is 
that hysteria is a disease in which a patient, necessarily a young 
unmarried woman, complains of certain queer symptoms for 
which the doctor cannot adequately account — of pains which, 
although severe to-day, are gone to-morrow, or which, being 
sought for, cannot be found. A common locality for these pains 
is the abdomen, and it was considered a diagnostic mark of 
these sufferings being hysterical if the patient winced when the 
doctor laid his hand upon the part, but evinced no feeling if he 
made a steady pressure and at the same time called the patient's 
attention to something foreign to herself. Sometimes these pains 
were so severe as to lead to the belief that there might retdly 
bo peritonitis, and to put the student upon his guard, hysterical 
peritonitis was systematically treated of in books. 'Wlierever the 
pain, however, one essential part of it was that it existed in young 
unmarried women, who were supposed, under all circumstances, 
to be desirous of liaving a husband. To such an extent was this 
idea carried, that the same symptoms which were recognised as 
indicating " hysterical" peritonitis in a virgin were regarded as 
proof of " pure" peritonitis in the wife ; whilst other pains in other 
localities called "hysterical," if occurring in thegirl, were regarded 
as " inflammatory" in the matron. With these ideas were asso- 
ciated in the doctor's mind a belief that hysterical sufferings were 
feigned with a view of eliciting sympathy, and deserving to be 
treated in a rough manner and by disagreeable medicaments. To 
many a sufferer hard usage was inflicted where gentle nursing was 
needed, and a horrible compound of atrocious drugs was ordered 
as medicine, when all that was really required was such nutri- 
teous materials as milk and rum. Well do I recal the unction 
with which a hospital physician boasted to me of the efficacy of 
his Mistura Diabolica, or satanic physic, in obstinate cases of 
hysteria. That he seemed to have reason for his boast I don't 
deny, but the simple fact was that the cure was so much worse 
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than the disease that his patients professed to get -n-ell that they 
uiiglit 1)6 spared the Dauscous dmuglit 

Thi! aiuDiuit of injury iDflicted by the false notions of hysteria 
recently in vogue, hotli iipou sufferers and the science of medi- 
cine, was very great, Fram this cause patients were leil to pine for 
years in misery in consequence of the inadequate and improper 
means taken for their restoration to health, and from the same 
ideas married women and men in general were often supposed 
to have real disease, when tlieir pains would have been recog- 
nised as "hysterical" had the eufferers been young women. 

The explanation of the symptoms so long called hysterical is 
given in my book entitled " Myalgia," in which I demonstrate 
that the so-called hysterical pains are due to over exertion of 
the muBclea in various parts of the body, and are evidence of 
debility rather than of fancy, and that " painfid fatigue" is a 
more appropriate name for them than that by which they went. 
I showed, moreover, that men and women, old and young, 
are all equally obnoxious to them, and that they are often 
present without any att<;ution being called to them. I 
showed that these pains are most common in the young and in 
the delicate — in growing boys and young girls, and that they 
arc severe or othei-wise according to the amount of muscular 
exertion, relative to tlie constitutional power. Thus, for exara]ile. 
in a sturdy boy, whose games are rough, whose appetit* is strong, 
and whose thews and sinews are developed by daily exercise. 
muscular pains are rarely met with, except after a first day's 
riding, rowing, running, swimming, and the like, and then they 
are so readily traceable to the unusual fatigue that no doctor is 
thought necessary for their relief. On the other hand, a delicate 
girl, cooped up all day in a school, obliged habitually to sit or 
stand upright, fed upon food probably disgusting — as boiled 
mutton with abundance of fat, and very little small beer — bas 
feeble muscles, and when they are overworked in her daily tasks 
they become the seat of pain, which, not being readily recognised 
as caused by fatigue, and being gradually increased in severity as 
each day brings its additional burden of toil.areat length sufBciently 
severe to demand medical aid. When the physician is called 
in to such an one be would probably find her languid ; being over- 
worked she requires i-est, being suffering she hopes for kindness 
and sympathy; nothing is more natumi ; yet all these symptoms 
were once misunderstood, the patient was accused of shamming, 
treated harshly — perchance, was punished, and she, who required 
to be treated as a greeidiouse plant, was managed as if she were 
a hardy thistle. 

In tJiose days, every young woman was practically regarded 
nfi a liar, and doctors were positively tauyht to disbelieve them 
when hey complained of certain Bufferings, To such an 
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extent was this idea carried, that a distinguished metropolitan 
physician, whose preaumetl speciality was dia^^osis, told me 
upon one occasion that I violated one of the fundamental prin- 
- eiples of medical science if I believed what women told me. 
Well do I remember the indignant observations of a lady who 
heard that her doctor had called her complaint "hysterical." 
■' What does he mean by it ?" she said ; "does he fancy that 
I should consult him if I were not ill ? does lie fancy that I 
tell him untruths, when I know that such a plan would defeat 
my ends ? does he really believe that 1 want a husband, and 
take tliis means of letting the world know that I am in the 
market ? Again, how dare he disbelieve me, yet treat my case 
with medicines as if he credited my statements V and more to 
the same cETect 

But the word " hysteria" was used to describe other s}Tuptoms 
besides pain. It was employed to designate any phenomenon in 
a young woman that was iu the smallest degree sti-ange. It was, 
indeed, a generic term which was used to save botheration. la 
this it resembled a word that long puzzled me during my child- 
hood ; being of an inquiring turn of mind, I was constantly ask- 
ing the servants what this was, and what that was for, and to this, 
in reply, I was told " leoformedlus," and when I sought to dis- 
cover what this was, all the answer was "leoformedlus," In 
like manner, if a doctor was puzzled by a queer symptom in a 
young woman, it was hysteria ; and if he were asked what hys- 
teria was, the reply came, " It's hysteria, yon know." 

Thus, for example, if a woman contracted a habit of eating 
chalk or ashes, she was hysterical ; perhaps she amused herself by 
blacking her eyelids, by seeming to vomit blood, by remaining 
taciturn, &c., again she was said to be hysterical. The believers in 
hysteria, moreover, described hysterical palsy, hysterical aphonia, 
hysterical sore throat, hysterical vomiting, and even hysterical 
fasting. 

With these ideas — or miher, when this absence of definite 
ideas prevailed — there was a general belief that hysteria could 
not be dangerous. As it was vaguely supposed that the symp- 
toms called hysterical were " put on," tliey could readily be 
put off again, consequently the presence of any symptom sup- 
posed to be of that nature was held to be incompatible with 
danger ; and I well remember the surprise evinced by a physician 
who was attending a patient for hysteria and found her dead one 
morning. What he thought was a disease of fancy or a bit of way- 
wardness was really a cerebral aflection, which ended in suddeu 
apoplexy. 

Hut though we insist on the word " hysteria," as it is generally 
undei«tood, being expunged from the medical vocabulary, we are 
disposed to retain the word " hysterics," as indicative of a peculiitr 
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form of afiectiou to vliiuli inaiiy delicate' ivonien ami men are 
subject. We may Lest explain our lueaiiing if we affirm that all 
mankind are liable to affections of the bmin of greater or less 
intensity ; that these affections are sonietimea comparatively 
trifUng, {^ving rise to eccentricities of manner, queemesg in 
thought, impropriety in morals, monomania, moral insanity, or 
cleuieutia ; that these affections are sometimes paroxysmal, 
coming on in fits, like the gout ; that they are encouraged by 
everything calculated to exhaust the nervous system, by pro- 
longed anidety, by long endurance of mental or bodily pain, by 
loss of blood, by famine, by fright, by sudden shocks, or by 
direct accident. The phenomena of mental aberration in man 
go by various names. Now we say that such an one is flighty, 
now that he is exalted, now that he is a malingerer, now he has 
tlelirium tremens, now lie, perhaps, is intoxicated, now maudlin, 
now roaring drank. In none of these instances do we call him 
downright mad, nor even insane, but wo believe that at any period 
his affection may become developed into mania or dementia. 
A similar set of causes operating on yonth may produce in one 
case chorea, in another epilepsy, in another a passion of tears. 
Water in the head will make a young child odd in manner, 
liable to do curious things in a strange way. and to laugh, cry, 
or scream without apparent cause. In some persons the presence 
of a tapeworm produces headacbo, queer fits, voicelessness, and 
other anomalous symptoms. Yet to none of these do we givethe 
ivord hysteria or hysterics, nor do we call the affection an hys- 
terical one. 

Butwhen a woman, whosenervous systemis not nearlyao robust 
as that of man, is affected by any cause, whether of an hereditaiy 
nature, or by such debilitating influences as deep emotion, pro- 
longed anxiety, sleeplessness, overwork, impaired digestiou, loss 
of blood, want of appropriate food, or any other exhausting influ- 
ence, and she suffers from paroxysms of crying, alternating with 
laughter, or from faintness, or from voicelessness, or any strange- 
ness, she is said to be hysterical 

Such affections, however, when they do arise have no mora to 
do with the womb, than they have to do with a woman's curls. 
It is true that certain diseases of the uterus may siimetimea 
determine an hysterical attack, just as a tapeworm in the bowels 
of a boy may produce epilepsy ; but in neither case can the phe- 
nomenon be said to be due to the womb as a feminine organ, or 
the bowels as a masculine appendage. All that can be said 
upon the matter is, that women having one organ which man 
has not, may suffer from disease tln'rcin, just as man may suffer 
from an organ peculiar to him. In other words, wliat is called 
hysteria no more depends upon the utenis than gout does upon 
the testes. 
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\Vlieu nnce we recngiiiae that the nervous jifft-'ctioii of woDlffl 
for which the name of hyetcria may still be rotained is due to r 
delicate state of the braiii or spinal cord, or both, we shall see that 
the complaint is to be treated as if it were a real disease, rather 
than a play of fiincy. 

When once we have got thus far, and endeavonr to ascertain 
in what manner we can operate upon an exhausted hraiii, we 
find, amongst other things, that it can be influenced for good 
through the mind itself. Look, for example, at yonder child, it 
has been veiy naughty, has been in fear of discovery, has been 
found out, scolded, and whipped ; proud of hii sex, he is deter- 
mined not to cry, but at lengui, overborne by pain, he gives way, 
and roars like a wounded tiger. Nor doe^ he atnp — ^his accumu- 
lated ills overbear him — it may be, too, that he is fasting, perhaps 
naturally weak — his cries subside intoteare, and sob follows sob. 
He wants to check these, hut cannot Then comes the rod once 
more, and the fear of a second whippit^; enables hiin to regain 
command over himself. So it is with many an adult — the man 
who is tyrannical, silly, and malignant with his wife and chil- 
dren, does not act as if he were so when he is ainongat a set 
of men who are equally bad with himself, for if he then should 
indulge Ids foul temper he knows that he will he jmnished ; and 
the woman who, overborne by anxiety, is apt to become hys- 
terical when she is among sympathising friends, can control her- 
self when she feels that giving way to the paroxysm is sure 
to be followed by something unusually disagreeable. 

We may still further illustrate our meaning by referring to a 
case like the following, almost typical of a class. A. B., u 
remarkably fine young woman, undergoes a fearful trial in being 
spectator of a horrible railway accident, and afterwards has much 
domestic trouble for months. This over, she beconieswhat is called 
hysterical ; as time passes on she becomes worse, and at length 
an attack of acute mania supervenes. Whilst at home amongst 
her relatives there is no one whose moral influence is over- 
powering. Yet when she is removed, ami amongst strangers 
who underatand the management of such cases, she soon 
recovers the mental balance, mania subsiding into hysterics, 
as the former had originally followed the latter. If, then, any 
physician hopes to be successful in his management of hysteria, 
be must regard the mental as well as the physical condition of 
his patient. Moral control is as essential as medical treatment, 
and often more so, as the two following cases will prove. They 
suit my purpose the better iniismuch as they were of opposite 
sexes. 

C. D., a lad about twelve years old, had severe tie, arising from 
teeth badly stopped, after much suffering the stufBng was re- 
moved, and the pain ceased But the boy did not mend, He 
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becmiie intolerant of light, insisted not only iii)on being kept in a 
dark room, bnt contrived equally to avoid all noises, conversa- 
tion, ijowerf.i'. ;,.rlls, and even'thing else making a strong im- 
pression tipoii the senses. Months rolled past, and the lad 
became as it were dumb ; various doctors tried their hands in 
vain ; all " pathies" known were tried one after another, and dis- 
missed in turn. At length, when the case seemed hopeless, an 
old doctor was called in who was conapicnous for knowledge, for 
a well-digested experience, for queernesa in manner and speech, 
and for strong good sense. lie soon discarded the dark curtains, 
pooh-poohed the capriciousncss of the appetite, and by a 
judicious threat of sending the patient to a deaf and dumb 
school overcame the propensity to silence. The lad was cured — 
not by medicine but by management — yet no one would allege 
tliat the lad's indisposition was "fancy," that it was simply 
"hysterical," and to be cured by roughness. I honour the 
doctor who effected the cure, and not the less so because I had 
myself six months before regarded the case as one of hopeless 
brain disease. 

The second case to which I refer did not differ very materially 
in its canse from the first ; the one was traced to the mental 
agitation, worry, and fatigue implied in learning Latin — the tooth 
stuffing being the straw which broke the camel's back ; the 
other was due to general scholastic work. 

E. F., a young lady about 16, who had recently begun, under the 
influence of a very energetic governess, to study closely the 
mysteries of language in general, foreign languages in particular, 
and composition or essay writing as well, found that feeding the 
body interfered with the activity of the mind, Aa a natural 
consequence, the body was starved that the intellect might 
flourish ; what was at first a casual observation, became in time 
a rule of action, and abstinence &om food became a dominant 
idea. When this strange notion became recognized, it was com- 
bated very judiciously by such hygienic contrivances as were 
calculated to distract the patient's attention from herself to the 
world outside ; yet every plan adopted was unsuccessful, and tho 
lady was threatened with death from famine. I have seen 
many descriptions of storm-toased mariners half dead from pri- 
vation, but never realized them until I saw the young lady 
referred to. It would be considered " sensational " were I to 
describe the progress of the case, and how matters gradually grew 
worse until not a single teaspoonful of milk was taken in twelve 
hours ; it seemed as if the throat refused to swallow. Yet at 
this crisis a few seconds of earnest conversation, certainly not 
lasting one minute, changed the aspect of affairs. After this 
chat as much was taken in two minutes as had previously been 
taken in thrice aa many days, and all danger was over. 
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Now the cases of the male and the female were here precisely 
analogous, and it would be not only illogical, but absolutely 
absurd, to allege that the one was a nervous and the other an 
hysterical affection, the two being dififerent solely because of the 
sex of the patients. I care not what explanation any one chooses 
to give of the symptoms and of the cure, but I must insist upon 
the necessity of applying the same remedies to both. It will 
not do to say that E. F. wns hysterical and C. D. overworked. 
Both cases are to be explained on the same plan ; both indivi- 
duals had their brains overworked, and for a time the nervous 
system broke down. *' They were not themselves, for nature 
being afiBict commanded the mind to sufiFer with the body." 
Hence we should learn a lesson to the effect that, what many 
people call " hysteria '* is nothing more than the indications of 
an overwi-ought brain, and is to be cured by absolute mental 
repose, or judicious nursing, rather than by harshness or scolding. 

Let me, in conclusion, do penance as a man, and confess that I 
have myself been to the full as ** hysterical" as any woman for 
whom I ever prescribed. Let me still farther implicate many a 
doctor in the same confession. Like others after a day's work, 
involving the usual amount of exercise, anxiety, and fatigue, I 
have taken my place as watcher, at the bedside of a darling 
child ; sometimes I have reached that spot after a day's pleasure 
and a night's fatigue, and have found myself the parent, the 
doctor, and the nurse. On such occasions, a word from another 
has the force of a cannon shot, and to have to frame a response 
seems analogous to opening the floodgates of despair. If under 
such circumstances, I break down and cry like a baby, I may be 
savage with myself, but I should be infinitely more savage with 
any one who would call me a silly fool. In like manner it is my 
belief, that he who would reproach a woman for giving way to 
natural prolonged or overwhelming emotion, and treat her " aim - 
ply hysterical," scarcely deserves the title of man. Grief and 
emotion may be managed, and sometimes may be controlled ; but, 
if they are too strong for suppression, to ridicule either is, to say 
the least, in very bad taste. 
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Tub diseases to wliicli this geueric name ia given have lung 
biieii known, Lut as yet tlicy are irapmfecfcly understood. Thore 
is mystery respecting tlieir origin, the way in wliich they arc 
propagated, tlieir operatiou ou the human body, and a variety of 
other particulars. The esaential chaiaeteristica of these affec- 
tions arc fever and an eruption on the skin; but in some 
instances death takes place before any fever declares itself, 
and in some few others no eruption of the skin ja to be seen. 
Both these exceptions occur in scarlatina, in every epidemic of 
which there are some who die in a few liours without either 
shivering or heat, and others in whom the throat or the kidneys 
or both are affected withont the skin being even reddened. 
Amongst the exanthemata the tbllowiug varieties are generally 
recognised :^SmaIl-pox, chicken-pox, scarlatina, measles, ery- 
sipelas of the head and face, some add typhus, and, perhaps, 
roseola. All are more or less contagious and infectious, spreading 
both by contact and by the air. All have a jjeriod in which they 
lie dormant, another period in which' they produce their effects, 
and another in which they leave the body. When they have so 
left, the system is usually free from their attacks a second time ; 
but this is by no means a constant fact, for instances repeatedly 
occur in which an individual lias the same kind of fever and 
eruptive disease twice or thrice over. 

As yet wc know absolutely nothing of the way by which these 
complaints have originated, and how, when once produced, they 
spread. There is no problem in medicine that has received 
more attention than this ; yet it remains unsolved. All that we 
think that wc know is this. That each disease doea not now 
[irise spontaneously, that the infection is of human origin, that 
each is frequently epidemic and far more severe at some time than 
at another, that children aw more susceptible than adults, and that 



some pL-ople escape iltogetlicr, wliilst otliera suffer every time 
they are exposal to fresh infection. 

By way of grouping the set of symptoms which ftre noticed iii 
each disease, the doctors have assumed the existence of a sepa- 
rate poison in each case, and for the benefit of the learner the 
arrangement is good, yet it must bu borne in mind that there is 
no absolnte proof that any real poison exists. We naturally 
associate in our own minds with the idea of poison an entity 
which is solid, liquid, or gaseous, a something which we can 
mix with another poison or other substance, aomethiii!^ which 
may be so diluted as to be inocuous, or so concentratijd that it 
may be made apparent to the senses. But supposing a fever 
poison exists, we cannot mix it with another, for the poison 
uf scarlatina doesnot mingle with that of smoll-poxto prodnconew 
effects. We cannot so concentrate any sncli poison as to make 
it visible or demonstrable to any of the sunses, nor can we ao 
dilute it as to deprive it of its virulence. We cannot even form 
an idea of its nature. Analogy would lead us to suppose that 
it is mado up of ciBrtain solid particles, not much unlike the 
pollen dust of plants, which, borne by the winds, may produce 
results at incredible distances. For example, let na imagine 
some desert island to which the seeds of female ditecious plants 
have been borne by birds, and another to which seeds producing 
male dicecious plants of the same classes have been transported 
by the same agency. A flowering season occurs yearly in both, 
yet all are barren year after year. At length, during flowering 
time, a gale springs up and carries the dust of the male anthers 
on its wings until tliis reaches the female pistil ; fecundation 
then ensues. In spite uf apparent dilution of the dust, one grata 
has reached its destination and produces its result. Still farther, 
it is certain that any commingling of the pollen dust will not 
change the nature of the resulting seed, except within certain 
limits, for each pollen grannie will only fructify its appropriate 
pistil Our analogy may be carried still farther, for we know 
that creatures such as flies may carry the pollen of one plant to 
the pistil of another, and thus bring about fructification against 
the prevailing wind. Again, as soon as impregnation occurs in 
the pistil there is au immediate change in the whole plant, and 
phenomena are to be noticed that never were seen before except 
in plants of a similar kind. Nor are we simply indulging in 
futile fancy when we compare seeds and pods, resulting from 
fructification in dicecious trees, to the pock and matter in small- 
pox. I believe, myself, that there is a greater approach to per- 
fection in the granular and pollen theory than in the poison 
hypothesis. Yet both are theories, nevertheless. We cnnnot 
demonstrate the existence of solid granules emanating from 
diseased bodies, like spomles bom ferns and fungi, and it ia 
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Tiiapa more cousonaiifc witli sound sense to bdievL- iu tiie cxis- 
tunce of soiiietliiug which is to ua unknown, tlmu distort facts to 
make them square with fancies. 

The advantage of adopting tlie poison theory arises from our 
being able to compare one thing with anotiier. Thus, when we 
give a dose of opium, of strychnine, of hemlock, of digitalis, of 
inercury, or of arsenic, and find the brain, the heart, the large 
intestine, or tlie whole fmme affected, we say tliQt one poison 
affects one special part of the body more tlian another. Again, 
when we notice that a large dose of alcohol is recovered 
from in twenty-four hours, and a large dose of lead, mercury, or 
arsenic affects the system for many days, we aay that the action of 
this one is more lasting tlian that of another. In like manner 
we can affirm that the poison of scarlatina affects the skiu, throat, 
and kidneys ; that of measles the akin, eyes, and air pass^es, 
that the poison of small-pox is more enduring iu itB effects 
than that of erysipelas of the head, and that of scarlet fever more 
persistent than measles. 

As the doctor does uot know the real nature of the presumed 
poison it is clear that he cannot oppose to it a direct antidote, 
as he can neutralise an acid by an alkali There is no royal road 
to a cure. 

But though the doctor cannot give any medicine which will 
directly annihilate the disease, he, nevertiieless, studies each 
complaint deeply with a view to ascertain what are the condi- 
tions most favourable to the patient. Believing that he has 
to conduct, rather than to drive the sufferer to health, he in- 
quires whfitlier lie must do so in warmth or in coid, in starvation 
or in plenty ; and wliether peculiar symptoms are to be encouraged 
or opposed. Whilst cogitatmg over these matters he has to 
pass in review many theories, but amongst them all none are 
more important than that which passes current as the " elimi- 
native " one. This is based upon the facts that the symptoms of 
small-pox remit when the eruption appears, and that tliey be- 
come worse again at the maturation of the pustules, also upon the 
belief thnt because any discharge from a patient in -an exanthe- 
niatous disease can propagate the complaint, nature must cure 
the individual by dismissing the morbid material from the body 
through various outlets. 

This theorj", although very plausible, is opposed, however, by 
one or two considerations which cannot be ignored, viz., that 
small-pox is dangerous iu direct proportion to the extent and 
severi^ of the eruption, whilst excessive discharges from the 
eyes, nostrils, and bowels in measles and scarlatina aggravate the 
patient's danger. In typhus, a disease in which the fseoal ex- 
creta aremore charged with the morbid material than any otherdis- 
charge, purging ia a bad, and constipation a good, symptom. More- 
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over.inc.aseswLereBinjJIpoxIiasbeuiiinipnrtedby means of inocii- 
laliou, tliosecasesareiiiwnystheuiililest iu vliicli tlie patient has 
been kept cool and loiv, with a view to prevent a copious ernp- 
tiou, whilst those have proved to be very dangerous where, by 
■warmth and generous living the crop of pustules has been large. 
When we have come to the conclusion that it is unadvisable 
to aggravate any existing syraptonis, we next inquire whether it 
is good for the patient to repel them. Here, again, experience 
forces us to the conchision that it is not judicious to di anything 
seriously to interfere with the natural processes. An eruption of 
meaalea being repelled by cold is often a fatal event ; not because 
what was outside has gone within, but because the same power 
or influence that so modified the circulation through the skin as 
to leave it blooiiless, or to load tiie vessels with venous blood, has 
modified tlie nervous and cardiac centres. Many attempts have 
been made to foi'ce the pustules of the face in small-pox to wither, 
hut in no case has general mischief ensued. In like manner, 
scarlatina has been treated by drenching the skin with cold 
water with abeolutiily good effect. 

From the combined results of observation and experiment, 
physicians have come to the conclusion that judicious nursing 
is more important in the exanthemata than an active medication. 
Comfortable rooms, warmish ventilation, and appropriate diet are 
all that is necessary, When fever abates there is grpat necessity 
for close obsen'ation ; at one time atai-vation being preferable 
to repletion, at another repletion ami alcoholic stimuli being 
necessary. But few writers can enter fully into the symptoms 
which require one or other practice. 

Into the details of the treatment most appropriate to each 
exnnthematous disease I do not desire to go. They are to be 
louud in every medical work, and it would be useless to repeat 
what has already been ably written. My aim is chiefly to lay 
down the broad principles which, in my opinion, should guide 
the doctor in liis management of any disease or any group of 
diseases. It is my impression that medicine as an art or science 
has not progressed as it ought to have done, iu consequence of 
attention being withdrawn from principles to details. For ex- 
ample, many a patient says to a doctor or a druggist, " What 13 
good for a cold, for a cough, for sickness, for pui^ing, for a 
sprain?" &c. Many a doctor equally has not, and seeks not, 
for further information than that " antimony is the best thing for 
pneumonia," " ether for heart disease," " opium for diabetes," and 
" mercury for syphilis." In scarlatina one man swears by am- 
monia and another by nniriatic acid ; yet both must be aware 
not only that the patients in this disease will get well without 
any medicine, but that in many instances the throat is so bad 
that nothing whatever can be taken. A doctor who does not 
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know the principles upon which he ought to act is like a man 
upon a mountain upland in a dense fog without a map or com- 
pass. He desires to reach a valley before night, but cannot 
tell where it lies. He knows that it is good to jump over pools, 
and does so, but this does not help him. If, on the other hand, 
he walks straight on until he meets with running water his way 
is certain, the stream is a sure guide. He may, in following it 
have to leap, climb, or go round obstacles ; yet his clue is sure. 
When once this clue is found, everything seems simple. It may 
be that the stream leaps down a precipice where we cannot 
judiciously follow. In like manner we may follow a right track 
in medicine, yet not I'each the goal of safety. But even this is 
better than having to wander indefinitely in an everlasting haze. 
If we cannot command success we should do our best to deserve 
it, and never flag on the road to certainty until we meet that 
impenetrable barrier beyond which human knowledge cannot 
reach. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF SIBIPLE DEBILITY. 

We have already said so mucli upon the subject of improving 
the condition of the system generally, that we have left ourselves 
veiy little to say upon this head. When we treated of consump- 
tion, then of oil-rubbing, and descanted upon the value of cod-oil, 
milk and alcohol, rest, warmth, comfort, and the like, we said 
about as much as we could. The fact is, that for every hundred 
medicaments intended to impair the strength of the patient, 
there is scarcely one which has an opposite tendency. Certain 
ve<<etables, and the alkaloids that are extracted from them, steel, 
bismuth, and perhaps some other metals, go by the name of 
tonics, and are supposed to impart strength ; yet their action is 
limited, and they arc powerless to make a weakly individual a 
powerful man. When fever or any other disease has impaired 
the frame, tonics imciuestionably seem to have an influence in 
raising it up again. I can well recollect, for example, the effect 
of a solution of quinine in enabling me to regain strength, after 
I had been pulled down by a severe attack of erysipelas : each 
dose seemed to give me something that I wanted, and either 
the thought or the sight of my bottle induced me to take a 
dose. Yet, after a certain time, when I had recovered completely, 
I loathed the medicine, and when I did force myself to take the 
usual quantity, the stomach rejected it I have heard a lady 
make corresponding remarks about cod-liver oil ; yet in neither 
case was the patient otherwise than " restored," they were in no 
sense of the word better in health than they had originally been. 

The physician ought not to feel depressed in mind, or disgusted 
with his art, because he cannot give constitutional vigour. If 
he could do so, he would indeed have, to a certain e^rtent, the 
power of the Creator. If doctoi*s could really impart vitality 
no man probably who could afford to pay for their advice would 
die. life, or the power of living, as we have before remarked, is 
like the mainspring of a watch, which, when wound up, will run 
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down quickly or otherwise, according to circumstaiices ; eacli 
individiml watcli, like eaeli individual man, baa a aepamte main- 
spi'iug power. The artificer luay put a new spring into an old 
watcli, and replace a broken one, but a physiciim cannot do the 
like for man. All that nrt can effect ia, to teach to each sufferer 
how he can put himself in the best attainable position to live 
comfortably and long. This art may be summed up in a few 
words, viz., the individual must husband what strength he lias, 
and do his best to increase it after it has been impaired. 

Hence we see that the treatment of simple debility is partly 
negative and partly positive. Every deitressing influence has to 
bo avoided, every exalting agency has to be enconr^ed. These 
we have already abundantly referred to, both in this volume and 
in our preceding one, entitled the " Preservation of Health ;" and 
it only now remains to us to notice a few plana that have been 
adopted, or I'ecommended from time to time, as having a direct 
tendency to reatoie decayed vin;out. 

One which appears to have been th ought much of in ancient 
times was to place some one who is young and strong by the 
side of any one who is feeble, old, or decrepit. To those 
familiar with the Bible, I need scarcely recal the story of David 
and Abishao. The last is described as a young virgin, fair and 
lovely, and her business was to stand before the king by day, 
and to cherish him and lie in his bosom by night. But we must 
not omit to state, for this is all-important, why such a damsel 
was sought for — the reason given is, that David was old and 
stricken in years, and was so starved that although his attendants 
covered him with clotlies, lie gat no heat. To anyone 
familiar with the effects of old age, this coldncsa will readily he 
recognized, and some who are curious will know that the young 
are much warmer in bed than the aged. If, therefore, two lie 
together who may be designated as May and December, the 
former will be expending foi-ce in producing caloric, the latter will 
be Ijuabunding force from the diminished necessity for making 
heat. Hence we see, that there ia anme foundation in reason 
and experience, for affirming that children and young people who 
sleep with aged ones are frequently impaired in health. They 
would be far worse were they put to sleep with a statue of marble. 

Again, there are cases on record in which individuals whose 
life has been despaired of have been enveloped in the 
reeking akin just taken from a freshly killed alieep or other 
animal. Marshal Launes of the French revolutionary army, 
was, if my memory may be depended on, so treated when almost 
dead from a severe wound and consequent hasmorrhage. I have 
also read of a French soldier who, in the Russian war, was 
wounded whilst retreating, but who was able to crawl into the 
body of a horse, that had been gutted by a round shot, and 
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hence was able to survive the cold, hia residence giving both 
shelter and food. 

All the cases ofwlach I am cognizant may be explained hj the 
simple fact, that heat lias been imparted to those whose ^'e, &c., 
leqtiired it ; conseciueiitly, that heat imparted in any other way 
would be of etiual service. 

But amongst living beings who are feeble, whether with disease 
or age, there is genei'ally a feeling of want when they are alone. 
Companionship is craved after, solitude is dreadful, and fear is 
a near relation to exliaustion. Hence it follows thiit a warm- 
bodied companion in bed is more !?ought after than simply a 
warm room. In the tedious watches of the night, during which 
the invalid is unable to sleep, it is far pleasahter to bear the 
breathing of a child, and feel its limbs in motion, than listen to 
the ticking of a clock. With such a bed-fellow, tlio <iueer noisea 
made by mice or insects, when all around is silent, do not terrify 
as they would do if the sufferer were alone. The luxury, then, of 
warmth and company is superior to that of warmth alone. 
With this light, we can easily see how it is, that the ideas pro- 
mulgated in the story of the King of Jerusalem and the Shuna- 
mite, have become popular among those with whom a bedroom 
fire has been an impossible, or, perhaps, too costly a luxury. 

The value of warmth in the restoration and presei-vation of 
health has not yet been fairly appreciated. Heat has indeed 
been maligned, and cold has been unduly exalted. The man ill 
from a residence in the tropics assigns all his ailments to the 
burning sun of ludia, and hopes to find health in the humid 
cold of Englaud, and is often disappointed when he finds it not 
To such an one, warmth is as necessary a part of the restoration 
of health, as rest and good food. In conclusion, let us Sntsh aa 
we begun, with a' " horsey " simile, and ask our friend who 
loves the equine tribe like a mother does her child : what lie 
would do with a favourite animal who was weak from overwork 
from such a disease as influenza, or from old age ? His answer 
doubtless would be — give him a warm stable, a good groom 
plenty of food, a fair share of pure air, very gentle exercise, and 
no labour. So we would say should a feeble man be treated — 
he should have a warm house, a warm bed, a luce companionable 
woman for wife or nurse, good and generous food, sufficiently 
pure warm air, no work, and only such exercise as is craved fop. 
This plan will often restore a poor horse to energy and life ; it 
certainly will restore niniiy a man wlin upon an opposite plaa 
would succumb. 
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ON THE PRESERVATIOX OF flEALTH. 

By THOMAS INIIAN, M.D. Lond., 



" Thoe eunys are so well written as to be thoroughly readable and even. 
■muaiog, while tbey oontain moat jndicloua and scasiblo ftdrica." —Oiiardian. 

" WTiilHt tar from admiring the very familiar style in whioh it is written, wo 
cannot but concede that it treats of & number of impurtaut Bnbjscts whioh it 
behoves all people to know, Ur. lumau writes with an amount of detailed 
knowleilge, that can only be acquired by a man ot great power of observation 
and extensive practice and knowledge of the world. It is certainly not a work 
{or family reading, although it deaU with family >abjecCs. No father or 
nothor of a family, whether young or olil, conld read it without advantaoa. It 
deals with subjecta very important Eor men and woman to know. We can 
recommend the book aa containing ver^ eonnd and naeful advice on the subject 
ot which it treats."— ^^(AenfFuni. 

"The author's style is extremely forcible, though somewhat careless; his 
illoatrations arc often remarkably good, and we have ascertained, by several 
trials, that his book is interesting to non-medical readers. Viewed a; a literary 
production, it is dsscrving of praise, but we cannot think the author wise in 
calling in the public as a fit judge and arbiter of ao many disputed points, 
where Dr. Irnnan takes one side, and the great majority of the prolesaian 
Kuather." — Edinburgh Medical Jaamat. 



The following works liitve been published by the pame author ;— 

A Treatise on Myalgia : 
Second Edition, 8to., pp. 307, with six Lithographed Plates. 
London, Churchill, I860. Price 9s. 
The intention of this work is to show tiiat fL vast naniber of pains which 
have been considered a» due to iiiflamuMtion of Internal organ*, or to 
neuralgia, to hysteria, to malingering, &c., are in reality due to un ulteml 
condition of certain musclex, fasciee, or tendons, arising; from dircut injury 
or from overwork. It enters into a dalailed account of the |.hy"inliiHy of 
the muscular system and its pathological ataten, nnd gives direclions whefeb^r 
the natUTK of myalgia miij be recognised, and the sufferings aiiniig there- 
from may be mudilied, relieveil, or cured. 

Foundaiion for a New Theory of Medicine: 

Second Edition, post 8vo., pp. 638. London, Churchill, 1861. 
Price 10b. 

Of which the following review that appeared in the Medkal Mirror, 
January, 1667, gives an account. 

There has been of late years certainly, perhaps always, a dangeroui tendency 
to let the theory and practice of healing separate ; so thit, instead of mutually 
aiding one another, they occupy apparently antagoniitio pojitions. Onr syste- 
matic lectures odmioialer to their dass now a bit of one, now a bit of tlie other, 
and feel themselves under no conatraint to exhibit their connection. We Rud 
even such teachers as the President of the College of Physioiana, about a quarter 
of a century ago, givins to his pupils (and who is not his pupil still!) the lessons 
in theory which he bad nwoivod from bis precursors, and confessing at tiic same 
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lM,'i Durint; tlut quarter of a ceDtnry oar (cbooU have been U 

and nuMw eiuiuriaJ year by year i we iborten the tyabenMia leetorB*. ■ 

uluUDsd of lliem, uul mnltiplf uui magnify clinical, that u, eiaji<ri«al ioatnwt 

Than are thiwt who do nut object to this. They say theonca ka*e ol old lad 
ui wnHig— iliiwu with them then ] let them not lead lu any mora. Afa, nty 
trioniU, you anaiiiUDxataninipoaubility '■ They irillleiLd you, and cannot bat 
do ao. Only, like titiE'boys in a Lnndon fog. unleea yun tell them how to guide 
you ri^ht, they will probably guide you wmng. Fur iiiatauce, who can say that 
Il« hu never beeu iiifluenOHl l>y the fallaciDiu ideas iuvoli'ed in the abstract term 
■■ iuBammstian," urith ita denratlon tram "^ninia f" Have we not oil setsn 
the unhappy Latioiiingof "ironiy" by ■■ phremUa," and the mental uaociation 
batweeo tlio terminatiDa of "itia" ami depletion, prove moM fatal to the 
patient} Do not the tbooriea implied by the wonla "atimnlant'' and "cl«i- 
vative"ofteu incUiiu at aUereata, if not leail, eachoneof oa to faulty praotioe I 

Amonu thoughtful men there has been gruwing up a feeling of abame at the 
degradation of mcdioine to a tecbnic art by the want of any geoerBl view* of 
fliMaae at all iu auuorii with the mode of treating it adapted by our ackno«> 
lodged leader*. There haa been going on a feruientation of thought, not dia> 
•tmihu' to that which prooedeil the great religioua Reformation. It haa not, 
indeed, laxteil for ao long a period, and pcrhajis Bome nuy think us Dot yet 
ripe for a lather to cryatolliac into dogma the tnitha seething within db It it 
a iwld (trake for l>r- lumiui, and it slway^ will be a bold atroke for anyme, to 
come forwar<l and propoao to dvfeud againiit nil comen a priuuiple which ha 
oonaidon will be tbe foundation -(tone of the medicine oC tbe future. 

He doca not iiideuil, imitate the great ftefonuer by nailing bis thesea on tba 
doon ol (he CvllHge of Phygiuiuia ; but if be did so, the poster would probablj 
exhibit aa a heading iu red ct^taU — 

Wo believe thU formula ia a jost eipreaaion of the idea animating the whole 
Tulume now under review, euuucialed from time to time in phraaca of varied, 
form and length. 

The author may fairly claim the merit of being the first of this generation 
who hae put the notion in a tangible nhape, and ^e liret of aoy generation who 
I — I ... pujI,!^] (0 bring science to ita support, Stahl and Brown and Diu-wia 
■y near, but phvsiology was not m their days Buffioiently advanced to 
icm to defena aiul perfect their system ; and the unfortunate false 
deduction respeating almbol, which poor Brown drew, discredited the iuduence 
they alerted. It is different now ; her scientiBc handmaids —ChenuEtry, I'hy- 
nology, Kiatology, are in a condition to give as well as receive aid from Modicne i 
and. aliovc all, wo are less than our faUiers unilar the dominion of words in 
estimating the qualities of re-ogont and their effects. So that, whatever truth, 
there may be in the gcneralisatiou, thus set badly and rawly forth, haa a fair 
chance of staniliog its ground. 

But it is true I And if true, is it true absolutely, as wo have put it abora T 
Aye, there's ihe rub. -Some will accept it with certain excoptiona. some with • 
grain of salt, some with a grain of cayenne pepper ; a considerable party will 
qualiry it with an e)>itbe( very important m a practical pomt of view, "All 
eurablt disease ;" soma will put their own definition to vital force, and then say 
it is not applicable to that ; some will deny the existence of vital force, and to 
them tlie eiiprcssion is meaninglese ; some will lind it a platitude, and ao on. 
Kut few, we are sure, of those who think while they practise, and practise nliil» 
they think, will fail ti> acknowleilge that they have of late been yearly more 
and mure illustrating by their acts some principle which may be wiongly, 
may be imperfectly expressed, yet somehow underlies the formula we hava 

The exact meaning of the term " vital force " does not seriously affect tlie 
ar^meiit ; whether we take it to be oi even Air. Lewes allows is unobjectioii- 
able, " the dynamical eouditiun of the organism ;"* or whether, with Dr. Inmui 
and Dr. Beale, we view it a* the Sfvofiii which works through that condition. 
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tongue, "<cantlife." 

The fint Uve chapters &re oocapied in diaooadng thia vital force in varioiu 
Mpecta, the exiateuoe ot it, the modilicatioiu of it by matter, tbe jollueiice of 
the individual natare it lb anBocinted with, the action of Jeitruotive agenta. ita 
deliriite duration, and its aliwnue from the still orgonio Itudy, or "death." Tha 
■ixth chapter enters npon the Hubject of diaease : ~ 

body i» undur 

teady rsgaliiri . . 

itsDcy, or compotition of any jiarl bryonil such u la 

ipiDg, and Ihtir dinilnntioD during a 

putisrty, and the daTnlopmeat of the atemi and niBmniie during pniKaiacy, Ac 

" in otbl'rwo^lB, evtry or^nn i* perputunlly reaavstod during lisalth, and a certain 
definite sMadaril condition ia bubitnally iiuUined. ■ 

" But whea an iuiUviduil la out of health, and the vituil povrar ia impaired, we can- 
not eipeot that the functions will be perFomied narraaily, or the reiiovatina keep up 
to tlie lUniUrd. The departure from the healthy etaaJard miy he ■□ arnall u to bs 
inarpreciable, or ■• great aa to be lacoinpatibla With life. Between these sitreuios 
ire have an inHnity of dejpeen. 

" Shortly, than, we eay, ilcflclant vital power mauifesta itsell by diaotiler of fono- 
tiou and altered uutritjou in all imr orgnni." 

That the phenomomi of diaea^e are the phenomena nf a deficiency of vital 
force, of whioh death ia the sbaence. ia illustrated by what the author calls " a 
digroaiion," but whiuh seems to oa a very essentiiil part of the argnment, 
" upon the phenometia of dying." These are shown to be extreme degrees of 
the familiar phenoniona of diaease. If then, 

" We can point out the close conncclioD DXiating lietwaen certain elKOS during Ilf<^ 
and certain appeanmcea after death, and ebow that whenever Ibere it reason to ba- 
liere that the boily is >n a dying or very enfeebled condition, ayniptomi occur pre- 
cisely similar t.i those which occur prior to inortili.!atioa alsewFiare, and it we can 
show that these sytnptoniii occur, itAu^y when the vitality of a part is vory low, there 
is at loast fair ground tor the inteffarence, that wlienivar theyare praieut, they In- 
alcatd n great want ot power, locally or genarjily, or both. 

" Wliat i]irta signs and xyin|>toius are, it will now be our buaineas le show." 

And accordingly, in the next ten chapters, he goes through the princjoal 
tiaauea and organs, abowin^ how their various morbid states are wMnttoJlr 
manifestationa of deficient vita! power. 

We will take from the lirst of these chapters — " On Deficiency of Vital Force 
in the Nervona Systetn"— aspecimen of our author's style of argument, and 
bia forcible, trenchant monuer. 

"When we laa in rauita, prnofioF grnt mental eicitamont. surrly, it it argued, 
thai must iiivolva increaHid actlon—tbe proiwailina seeins selr-eriilent. But, in 
rei.ly, we aJik-Wbet ia eicitemBntt Wbat i» iacreawd action) I» it not a ;u"r» 
tiran uauiilly rapid expenditure at tissue and of puwer I la it not expending in 
o-ic day tlie material which would otherwise last fim t and with thii excesa ot eX'ien- 
dittire over supply, can Ihera be anything else than impairment ot ntalily and loss of 

The importance of UiU consideration b tlie mansffemcnt of lunatica ha* now 
been recognised in practice fur some years — why s 
which looks upon augmented mental exuitomenta as 
its icround in our systematic works uuaupplauted and uoopposod T 

Thg comparison drawn by the author between pnnt-morlem inlntion of t'la 
brain and morbid softeuing during life, both local and general, ia very ^raphia 
and strikiog. Mioroecopio observation strongly cuniinnx UU views of the true 
pathology oT degeneration of the cerebral vessels. This is a vital matter in the 
treabnent of apoplexy, which Dr. Inman rightly considers of so much impor- 
tanoe, that he devotee • great part of a chapter t^) the citation of i:a«es in sup- 
port of his opinion that the "clot " in the brain which occupied so much the 
ihoughta of our forefathers, is really, iu very many cbscb, the reanlt of venesec- 
tion : and that it ia found leas frequently now and of leas aixo, aimpl; betianse 
we lileod our apoplectics lees. 

It may bo observed that the cerebral pathology btrp indicattil npplica tqually 



imcceediDgn 
le of the >ddii 
ution of the £ 
h.)ch limit the . . . . . _ . 
pulmonary expuuioii, tiut uiythittg thftt debilitates, ilimiiiishea the vital capa- 
city, or the number o( cubiv inchei of air capable o( being retained id and ex- 
ueUed from the cheet. This i» tbtj inportuit, and Mrictly One, not oiihr of 
diaeaaes. but alao of habits which lower muscular force without obvioualy affect- 
ing the heatcli. For eiample, we have found, in examining for inaurance. per- 
•una apparently robust, that none of thoie who habitually drink spirit* between 
meals, even in inch modeniioa aa to be considered atrietly temperate, can blow 



up the spirometer to th^ir due flgniv. And in several instanoea of really intem- 
perate penionii, thia mode of observation bsa led to the detection of their aectet. 

Id the succcdling chapter* -"nn Deficiency of Vital Power iu the Heart* 
and " in Blood veasels " — we are made to feel what the accurate modes in tite 
for measuring; the respiratory organs have done for us, by the comparativs 
want of force in the author's argomeat when the circulating system is ui qu«e- 
tion. The delic-iency is not in the facts or in the impression they leave, but in 
the reduction of tbem to weights and figures. Wc look forward with iiitenot 
tti great use being made of the observations arising out of Mr. Marey's inren- 
tion of the sphygmograph in the next edition of this rolume. 

In the chapter on the stomach, the importance of Rest in the treAtmeot of 
affections of this organ, is shown by many jminted cases, shortly and clearly 

Sven, without thai twaddling oS into irrolevant matter, which is so common a 
iling with the citers of cliiucol experience. The application of l)r. Inmaa'a 
-prlncipleB to these diseases is especially valuable, because no class have snSered 

juiigt 

■ odv . , _„ 

IS bod for the body too. The notion still survives, and thus isloattlw 
ud to seloction of treatment which "the voice of the Orsh" (b adpnot f u r i — 
Spirtcttia) might give us. The author's remarks on the appetite as a condittOB 
01 digestion ore striking. 

The 13th chapter is a bold one, for the author ventures to question theBi^ 
posed freqaency of disorder of the liver as a co-efficient in ill-health. This is a 
s«rions blow to the routine practitioner ; for at least nine-tenths of his chnmio 
patients, who have got a paui they cannot otherwise account for, together wi Ji 
all their amateur adviseni aud consolers, are convinced tliat their Uvers are out 
of order, wid want tu be treated for " biliousness." 

Now, on analyzing casea in which ocular or manual enaminstion shows th« 
liver to be really diBeBBcd, such as malignant fever, abscess, ciuicer, atrophy, 
oiirhoaii, &c., of the organ, it will be found not only that no Af/xilic ByQiptoms, 
but as ■ rule, very (ew symptoms at all, and those vague ones, can be cousidet«d 
the rate. It is not likely, therefore, that when sli^jhtly disordered, it should 
declare itself by such f reqnciit si^ns. 

"This being then the conclusion to which our investigations have led us, it 
is advisable to review the principle ujkiq which presumed diseases of the liver 
are generally treated, and the value of those special inedidu"s, wljich are most 
is vogue," A review which the author undertakes, lance iu hand, attacking in 
a moat trenchant manner, nil cant, calomel, ami choluoguea. This chapter ia 
all the balder, in Uiat it is purely destructive, as Dr. Inman is driven to coufeas 
his inability to supply a true tberapeusis of the liver iu the place of the falsa 
which be >o ruthlessly destroys. He says tliecurrent physiology of tlie hepatio 
function is so limited that no reliable knowledge of its behaviour during debi- 
lity can be gained. 

The specimens which we have qaot«d will enable our readers to guess at tba 
line of argnmout adopted in the succeeding chapters on the skin, moscular 
system, and blood. In the last there Ore some very shrewd and snggestive 
remarks on what may be called paU-vunicai changes in secretions ; that la to 
My, chemical changes whicli take place in various times after the separation of 
the secretions from the body. The author considers rapidity of chemical action 
Bucceading to vital as a direct proof of deficient vitality. This is a very important 
practical point ; for if the " ftmlness " of stools kept for our iusiiection is an evi- 
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denee of debility, tbc conventional purging uidgrej powder, whicb they generally 
■D^eat to the medical attendant, ihonld be replaced by nutritioi) and totiiol. 

To acid fenaeutatioQ he also Attributi'B tho aoumoHi of the sweat in rhimsiiitic 
fever, ajid nigf^eats a progaoeis to be derived Eram tho rapiility of the ollcaline 
dHcompositioa of the urine. 

The next chapter takes up the argument which Datur<illy comes out of these 
various illuatrutiunfi, and is apporenUy a jUHtitication o{ uur aotbor's aMump- 
tiouof Che title "Naw," as npplicil to bii theory of therapeatics. 

He points oat that from the earliest time to the present, the means em- 
ployed by orthodui physicians to rustore health have been designedly such at 
will make a sound man ill. Drngs have becu respected and valued in propor- 
tion as they derange the vital force. Let an herb or a ntincnl cause a mi^ty 
physiological disturlMuice in the human body, and they have toheii for granted 
there miiat be a therapeutical use for it.* Wc have seen Bome where a quotation 
fr^m Vail tiwieten, in which that philosophical physician eipresees the result 
of hie wide-spread review of mcdieal practice in the aphorism, " All that Art 
can do is to weaken life ; " and truly that ssenu a fair deiicription of the agents 
which have been handed down to us in the Materia Medica : so that to conduct 
a oure on exactly opposite principles, that is to say, by strengthening the vital 
forces which remain euund. instead of weakening those which are acting abnor- 
mally, may be fairly c/illod a iietc theory of therapeutics. But we think Ur. 
Inman is not quite juit to his predecessors, when be represents them as nsing 
diitlriuUice remedies, that is, remedies which tower the vital powers by deetrue- 
tive assimilation, or which remove, in a mass, a component of the body, solely 



with a view ol destroying diseoie. The intention often is to give freer play U 
the remaining funotinns by curbing or removing that which in the eiistingcou 
ditiou of the Dody is a temporary impediment to it, and thus to allow those 
functions to recover force, and act themselves as remedies. . Thus we may draw 



blood in congestion ol the lung ; not with the design, or even the effect of 
ui vitfd " iiillaroination " which is going on in the pulmo- 
i order lo mechanically set free the ubitnicted circulation. 



and enable the blui»l o restore normal nutritiou. Or we may purge, even 
drosticnlly, ■ patrcnt with dropsy, acknowledging freely that the induced weak- 
uesi is a risk, while reckoning that the chance of a removal of the absorption 
compensates the rl-k I'u sacritice capital for the sake of iiioreasing income, 
may be a very prudent iiaoaoction. V\'e are sure that Dr. Inmau often acts in 
such ■ manner m his own practice, and he ought not to pass over the fact that 
much of the treatment registered destructive, bad such an intention. In Uua 

_, .1 J ajy,H!3te nitber overshadows " ■"" ' — 

IS for restoring the vital power, 
would bo shorter than that grim catalogue of perturbative re-agents, whicli our 
furefatbera delightfd to lengthen, and we, iu shortening, have stiU tried to 
strengthen. Foremost staud hygienic measures, on which Dr. loman has many 
•■'Usilile remarks to make, illustiiited by anecdotes from his own experieuoet 
pointed anil purpose-tike, but still so mnch in accordance with the experience 
of evpry one of us, tbot we assent at once, and only wonder we never drew the 
inference ourselves — they are so good, we think tlicy must be our own. Per- 
haps the oidy novelty is tbe stress laid by the author un the proiwr rcgulolion 
of exercise, so as to avoid excess ; wliich, in viitue of l>eiiig a novelty, is 
ti'<>atetl of Bt considerable length. There is no qnestion hut what here alio 
mediieval ascetism is at work in the public mind, and leads them to look ujiou 
WMriuess OS productive <.f more health than con be gained by simple relaxa- 
tion, Dr, Inman's views on tbe subject ought to be put into the houdn of Uio 
Renerol pobbc, not only as giving them a piece of usefnl advice, but as on 
illustration of sound physiologic reasoning. We cannot advise tha loma 
treatment of bis observations on the use of alcohoL There would be a great 
danger of their b^ng mieundentood and misused. They would coodncs to 

■ The leaiUag ides of the ssvnge miuA Is to revcrenrr dertruolive powsr. Bli 
Samuel Baker found no medicine so popuUr in CiDtral Africa si tailar emetic, hy 
reoHon ol the quickiiess kiA vi.aur of its con-eonenceH His pstivtits ssUl to»te 
UL-Vifr Wflisiichadjctor. " He Kuid I shaiitd ba sick," they eicliilmi!il. "and lick I 
was t There wus no luiilake about it ! Wooderlul ] " 
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that grnt nustekc often nmile in ■elf'DunaniuGnt— tba rabctitatiDn of alcnbul 
Iw • waSkiMOBJ <A food ; uuleed,'we Rhonld like much to lee k oomplet« nri- 
ifawt of thia oiwpter in the next editiun. and ■ tnuisfer nt aloihal Irom Uw 
•onyMtfol "Fooda" ioto the (ucoeodinscatcgnry, ".MwtidncB." 

Amau Itew Utter, we am obliged to Dr. tnmau for tha attention be draws 
to two J eaoeedinjj valne, u direct knaleptiea, vii., (it^ccrioe and AIukhuIi. 
Of the bcmer be gives from iiiue to twelve draclmu daily, ai a mbatitule for 
ood'liTer oil. Of tbe latter be quiit«i au ioataixce in which a i|uarter of a punnd 
of blanched almonda and a pint and a half of mitk daily, luvk the pla«e of all 
other food for eight montlis, and enabled the patient, ■ nuu of thirty, to walk 
twelre miloa every mominu;. We would oommend this portable food to Alpiiie 
and other pedettnan travellere. alio to the military oomniimariat 

Among tunica, alcohol occu[iies the firat placi;, and the remarks npon it in 
thi* collocation cannot bat meet with the approvid of all practical and anpre- 
judiced men. The valne of more strictly pharmaceiitiaa] tonic* taken from the 
vegetable kingdom ia here attribnted. in a great meamre, to their direct aatrin- 
Esnt effects on the mucom membrane of the slomach. and, led by tbis iile*. Ih, 
Innuui has habitually snhstitoted for them pure tannin , as a strengtbcntng 
remedy, and has (onnd it very usefnl. Upon the nae of opiam as a tonic, th«« 
•re some exceedingly gngf^tive ramarka, fonudeil on experimental obserra- 
bons which every one can make for himself, and moat probably will be able to 
cap from memory. This ii an excellent feature, by the way, in Dr. Innutn^ 
illuatratioiu : they are, aa a rule, drawn from common experience, not from 
eioeptional instance*. True, we have now and then " a atrange story " ia a 
note, but it is always quotetl on the aatbority of a named witness, and ia never 
naed to estabUsh a principle. 

Thv tonic effect of opium is not explained by the author ; might we snggert 
that it seems to ns to depend on a lemjiornry restraint of the destmotive Ban- 
milation caused by aervnus action ; and that it Would conaeqnently be foimd 
beneticiai in thoiie cases only where nervous aotion is excessive 1 If we *n 
rubl, an indication of Uie proper caw» iu wbiob to nae it woidd be esto- 
bSshed. 

The sketch we have given will serve to introduce this very anggestive vo- 
lume to our reader, and lead him to a pretty just anticipation of the solid fiMxl 
for thought which it affords. It only remaioa to ns to aay that thia nutritiv* 
diet is rendered palatable by an agreeable dresaing \ the pages am om&inent«d 
by aneodoto and alliMiou, sweetened from time to time by touches of hnnutn 
fueling, and occasionally mode piquant by what the author must allow ns to 
call a little " sauce." ^ 

A Treatise vpou Certain Ancient Faiths which hare 
been Embodied in Ancient Names: 

Complete in 2 voIb., demy 8vo., jip. 800 and 1000, Ini^ly illustTatwI. 

' ^ii\aa—£\ 10a. each. To be lind tlirough Triibner and Co., 60 
Paternoster row, London, and Adam HoKluTi, Liverpool. 

These books ore founded on the fact that in ancient times names wsra 
given by priestly authority, and usually caittained the title and an attribute of 
the deity worshipped- or expressed the acknowledgment of dependence of man 
upon a creator, Aa examples, we may give Theodorus, Apollodon^a, Epaphro- 
ditaa, amongst the Greeks— which aijpify respectively the gift of (iod, the ^ft 
of Apollo, and— from Aphrodite, 

The cognomens in the bible and other ancient plaooa are then examined, wiUi 
the desire to extract from them all the information they eoiitniu. This elicita 
the fact that there was no essential distinction between the fuitb of th« 
Hebrews, generally, and that entertained by other Sh^mitic races. It also 
elicits the fact, that although a short contnct between other nations and th« 
Jews sufficed to introduce mto Hebrew nomenslaiure a new set of names, and 
new theological ideas, the alleged sojourn in Egypt left no evidence of having 
modiUed the Uraelitish language, nomenclature or faith. In the second volimw 
this point ia discussed at consiilerabte length, and the author cipressvs bii 
belief that the bible's * "'^ "' '' — ' ' ' ' 



disproves the story of Isr. 
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After having examined bU the Hebraic cognomens, more th&n halE of which 
are givon in the iiitt volume, the author preFocca his account of them with a 
deaoription, drnwo fruui mauy Bources, of the faith held by ancient FbiEni- 
ciani, [Syrians, Babylouiaiis, Aasyriuia, Persiane, and Uiu^looB ; points out 
how veneration for an nnaeon and unknown power has bean aaaociated with 
the use of certain visible embleuia. The buu, the moon, und tire, being the 
syuibuU nsually selected by the moat exalted roli^ouisca, whilat the pBrta 
conuemed in tbe creation of new being! have been given for veneration t« the 
vuiintr. Whether the celestial or tcrroaCrtal organs have been regarded with 
reaiiect. wonbippen have been divided, mncb as they are now, into moral and 
immoral olasues. The Utter nlwaya being the most numerous, impurity in re- 
ligioos rites, tie, has been more prevalent than strict propriety. In moral 
behaviour and in tbeir written law the Jews were not better than their 

The veneration in which the aymbola of generation have been held datei 
from the renioteat antiquity, and is the key with which the majority of ancient 
and modern myths are to be explained. There was as mnuh mystery in the 
triple godhead, iiliis the goddess, amongst the ancient ABsyrions. as amongst 
the modem Romanists. The doctrine of the Tiinity and of the Virgin current 
to-day, is baaed upon the Pagan idea that the mundane emblem of creatim 
being triple, the Creator whom it symboliaea must be so too: whilst "The 
Virgin Mary" is a copy of Isis, Ishtar, Vonuo, Porvati, Jnno.orwomangeaeraUy. 

Thesa idea* and these emblema were never generally explained to the common 
people. They were taught to reverence the organs, or such signs as typified 
thorn, in the first place ; but as civilisation extended, coarseness in religioos 
thought and practice gave way to decently, and the groBsncss of the original 
emblems of the Creator waa veiled. But the veil was thin, and it ia still easy, 
by a study of reliBioua ayTnboU, to ascertain whether the triune father, the 
single motJier, or the fourfold godhead waa the object of adoration, in those 
nations whose history, soulptnre. &□., have come down to us. 

There is reason to believe that tlie worship of the Ph<enidiuis, Syriona, Ai- 
■yriatu), and Babylonians, resembled greatly that oE the Romanists in the 
middle ages ; that of the Peraiana waa comparatively pure, like that of the 
modem Paracea ; and tbia inllnenced to a great degree the religion of the 
Jews, About the Chriation era the Jewish faith woe a compound, developed, 
like modum Komanism, f i om many sources. There is reaaon to believe that 
amongst the Hebrews at that period there waa a sect, the Easenes, of Buddhist 
origin. Christianity compriacd a bebef in the Hindoo notion oE Avatars, or 
incamationi of the Almighty, in the absolute truth of certain writings pilled 
prophetic, in the idea that man was puiiiahed for transgrcsaions committed in 
former timea, and that he ahould seek solvation by eacapiiig pnoiahmcnt in a 
future life, The doctrines then current about Hell and Ileaven, Angela and 
Devils, came to the Jewa from heathen sources. 

Buddhism and Christianity were both antagonistic to priestly pretensions, 
and were successful whilst the latter were outtogeous. But when the new 
faith prevailed, a want began to be felt nl some symbol fur ailoration, soma 
ceremony to be gone through, Ac. Both Buddhists and ('hristians adopted 
these from their prodeooasors— merely introducing them with new stories, 
stBtenionta, Ac. 

Moilcin Christianity does not very materially differ from Buddhism, Hcl- 
leniam, and certain other forma of faith. \Vhat the modems call angels, the 
Ureeks call gods ; the former Uugh at Jupiter for being in love, the latter may 
equally deride thuse who talk oE Jehovah being a ieotous Coil. It is not right 
to teat others by a plan to which we will not ourselves adhere. 

Such being the Uno of thought followed, the author endeavonrs to teat its 
value in a aeries of etaava— some upon the eharacter of auch tniicol indivi- 
duals as Abrahom, David, Samuel, and Solomon ; others upon the peculiori- 
tie* of individual propheta, the nature of their utteronoes, and the value of 
" prophecy " in general. There are others apon such sabject* aa " inspiration," 
" uiddelitj," " mirai'lea," "nnipheoy," " salvation," "revelation, "theo- 
logy," "tune." Ac In addition to the above, there are others whoso object 
is to throw light upon the real history oE the Jews, and to ascertain the pro- 
bable chrouolugy (S various ports of their sacred wiitings. 



Tbroughoat both Tolumei the aathor endeavDurs to OBtkbllsli hi* ovn T 
rather Uian ridicule thoae of peraaoa who thLak differently. He doea u 
tack real religion, bnt only seeks to strip froiD it the luuightly ragi with « 
he thinka that it haa been disfigured. 

The work ia illuatrated by many plates and woodonta — SMh at which l«- 
oeivea afuU description in the secona volume. 

In giving these, the author's iataution is to enable persons to nndentand a 
large part of the subject much better than they could without pictorial aaiist- 
■Dce ; and they serve to domonshrate that the burden of proof must be laid 
upon bis opponents. When vs see thut a virgin and chJd has been adored 
in aucieut Assyria, Hindoatan, PhiAinicia, Egypt and Greece, under th« eama 
emblem as she is venerated by Romanists now ; when we find, moreover, that 
Hub virgin is associated with Friday, with the fish, and with certain emblems 
wboie signification is undoubted ; it seems preposterous to say that the ado- 
ntion of the virgin, current in Papal countries, is anything more tDan the res- 
toration of B psgan oult In like manner, when the emblem of the male creator 
can be traced through many nations, and many centuries before the Christian 
era, and we find its connterpart still veneroted in 

not doubt that the dogma of ihe T: 

ing to our ideas, an impure basis. 

Ancient Pillar-Stones and Cairns : 
8vo. Stitched, pp. 31. Holden, Liverpool, 18G7. Price 
In this dissertation the author ahows that these are due to tb 

flan of representing the Creator as or bj' the organ which detenuiuet 
'reation on earth. 



=cor.l. \ 



Also, a Treatise on 
Spontaneous Combustion : 
Showing the causes which determine the occurrence of fire in certain labrics, 
cwds, wood, cotton, &/a., under certain eircumatances. 

Also, an Esaa; on 
The Teachings of Experience : 

In which the author showa that eiperience alone, when diajoini 
active thought and close obaeivallon, is rather a bar to progress than an 
assistant to science. 

"^Gr:, the True Nature of fnjlammation and Aih^eroma 

in Arteries: 
A large portion of which ia incorporatetl in " Foundation for a New 
Theory of Medicine," 

On the Delights of Travel : 
Being an apology for a Fbfsician knowing something beyond hie ova 
pcofeuioD. 

The Results of Microscopic Experience : 

Being an account of the information gained by the Microscope, ana 
bearings on Pathology and Treatment. 
Of the five last very few copies remain in the Author's hands. 
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